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TO THE READER. 


SO 


‘On the banks of the Sacred Ganges, the Gunga-Jul of the Hindus, 
and surrounded by millions of people who never heard of Jesus or 
the Gospels, but who worshipped other prophets and other gods, 
the monotonous tedium of an Indian officer’s life has been passed 
in a eritical examination of the Christian religion. His inquiries 
have been chiefly directed to two principal questions—who was 
this person called Jesus ? and from what source were the doctrines 
derived which he promulgated ? 
a ; In this inquiry, truth has been the only object in view ; and the 
only means of arriving at the truth, a careful study of the facts of 
the subject, in conformity with the laws of reason and the teach- 
ings of experience. 
' We are told by the Scriptures themselves that we should receive 
no doctrine as true unless it be supported by substantial evidence, 
that we should prove all things before we believe anything, and 
/ be always ready to give a satisfactory answer of the grounds of 
_’ our faith and a reason of the hope that is in us. 

We feel assured that all that the subject requires is a perfect 
willingness to come to such conclusions only as the evidence shall 
require, and to be guided by such evidence only as would influence 
us in any other case. 

It must be borne in mind that man is not. responsible for his 

lief, for belief does not depend on volition, but on evidence. 

When,” says Lord Brougham, “evidence is presented to the 

ind belief is not a voluntary, but a necessary consequence ; so 
at it is quite impossible that the mind should believe otherwise 
han as evidence is or is not discerned.” Yet, strange to say, few 
Phone in their religious inquiries act upon this principle, their 
strongest efforts being directed to the discovery of new grounds 
or adhering to old opinions. 
HI Tt is true that investigation may awaken doubts where none 
before existed; but why should this be deemed undesirable? If 
an opinion be false, we ought not to continue to hold it ; if true, it 
can never suffer in the end from inquiry. 
<- A great deal of invective has been levelled at freethinking; but 
all that we have to attend to in thinking is, to distinguish between 
() what is accurate and inaccurate, true and false; for thinking can 
. never be too free provided it be just. 
‘Lt Should we have the misfortune to displease any of our readers 
™ by the freedom of our remarks in the following pages, we shall 
ef much regret it; but it would be impossible altogether to avoid it, 
() without sacrificing our mental independence, and our hopes of 
being useful. 

Taking then as our guide the directions of St. Paul, in proving 
all things, and holding fast that which is good, we can have no 
difficulty in arriving at just conclusions, and no reason for dis- 
trusting the consequences. 
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Tuer strange delusion, in the minds of the Jewish nation, that 
their God Jehovah had separated himself from all the world, and 
limited His saving grace to a small section of people living in 
Palestine; that he had given them that country as a “‘ perpetual 
possession,” and had ratified it by a covenant, that they should be 
His chosen people FoR EVER, and he would be their God,—this. 
idea seemed never to have deserted them. In the midst of alk 
their misfortunes they most pertinaciously clung to these vain — 
promises of their priest; and their poets (called by them prophets, 
and believed to be divinely inspired) encouraged them by the most 
extravagant descriptions of their future prosperity and greatness.. 
They declared, that Jehovah, whenever his chosen people suffered 
oppression, would raise up a Messiah or anointed deliverer, who 
would restore them to liberty, independence, and prosperity. Such 
a Messiah was Moses, who delivered them from Pharaoh; such 
was David, who vanquished their worst enemy, the Philistines ; 
such was Elijah, who overthrew the idolatrous worship of Baal ; 
and such was Ezra, who led them back from captivity. 

The Kings of Judah were termed the Lord’s Anointed, and 
therefore the expected restorer of the throne of David came to be 
described as the Anointed or Messiah. But let it be borne in. 
mind, that the Jewish belief in a Messiah never extended beyond 
a temporal deliverance from the Roman yoke by a descendant 
of David. The idea of a spiritual Messiah was never entertained’ 
or thought of till after the death of Jesus, when it was adopted 
by his followers to relieve themselves from the awkward dilemma 
of reconciling their crucified master with the lofty pretensions. 
of the promised Messiah. 

Again, the Messiah was to come of the race of David, and. 
as a second David, to take possession of the throne of Israel; 
therefore it was expected that he, like David, should be born in. 
Bethlehem. 

In the old national legends, the prophets were made illustrious. 
by the most wonderful actions and destiny; less could not be 
expected of the Messiah. It was therefore considered requisite 
by his followers, that Jesus also should be adorned with all that 
was glorious and important in the lives of the prophets.—lIn fine, 
the whole Messianic Ara was expected to be full of signs and. 
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wonders ; the eyes of the blind were to be opened, the ears of 
the deaf unclosed, the lame should walk, the lepers be cleansed, 
and the dead raised. Hence this state on earth came to be 
popularly called the ‘“‘ Kingdom of God” and the ‘“ Kingdom of 
Heaven,” 

These merely figurative expressions (says Strauss) soon came 
to be understood literally; and thus the idea of a Messiah 
came to be filled up with new ideas and new details, even before 
the time of Jesus. Many of the legends related of him had not 
to be newly invented,—they already existed in the popular idea 
of a Messiah, having been mostly derived from the Old Testa- 
ment, and had merely | to be transferred to Jesus, and accommodated 
to his character and doctrines. Such things must have happened 
to the Messiah, Jesus was the Messiah,—therefore they happened 
- to him. 

If we consider the firm conviction of the disciples, that all which 
had been prophesied of the Messiah in the Old Testament must 
necessarily have been fulfilled in the person of Jesus, we can easily 
understand that his followers would have little hesitation in filling 
up the meagre outlines of Jesus’ obscure life with the many 
legends, miracles, and wonders that were at the time in existence ; 
especially when we bear in mind that, under the religious excite- 
ment of the times, the line of distinction between facts and 
fiction, prose and poetry, was but little understood and less 
attended to. 

Let us repeat, that the greater Parr of the legendary stories 
introduced in the Gospels to illustrate the life of Jesus did not 
originate during that period; for the first foundation was laid in 
the legends of the Old Testament, the transference of which to 
the expected Messiah was easy, and they were accordingly applied 
to Jesus after his death. So that during the period of the 
formation of the first Christian community and the writings of 
the Gospels, it required but the transference of these legends to 
Jesus, with merely some alterations, to adapt them to the peculiar 
opinions and circumstances of the times. 

The Jews latterly had imbibed many new religious ideas from 
the schools of the Pythagorean and Platonic philosophy. The 
effect of this was to give birth to a variety of sects, all tinged 
with the peculiar doctrines of these schools. The chief of these 
were the Sadducees, who took the literal interpretation of 
Scripture, and, like Moses and the Patriarchs, did not believe in 
a future state ;* the Pharisees, who adopted the allegorical sense 
of Scripture, and believed in the transmigration of souls ; and the 





* Sée Bishop Warburton’s “ Divine Legation of Moses.” 
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Essenians, who were of the Platonic school, and believed in the 
resurrection of the soul and a life after death. 

These last, the Essenians, were eminent for the simplicity and 
moral purity of their lives, Their temperance, their benevolence, 
their chastity and piety are highly extolled by all the writers of the 
times. They gave all their worldly goods to feed the poor, lived 
solely on alms, and occupied all their time in going about exhorting 
and instructing the people. But we shall have to draw the 
reader’s attention more particularly to this sect, and their intimate 
connexion with the introduction of Christianity, when we enter 
on an examination of the doctrines attributed to Jesus. 

It was in the midst of these conflicting sects that the idea of the 
immediate coming of the Messiah arose. Josephus, the historian 
and a Pharisee, states, however, “that the belief of the Jews in 
the advent of the Messiah was a vulgar error, which originated in 
an ambiguous oracle or prophecy found in their sacred books.” 
Tacitus, the Roman historian, confirms this statement, and the 
famous Rabbi, Hillel, who flourished at the end of the second 
century, affirms “ that the belief in a Messiah was no fundamental 
article of the Jewish religion, and depended merely on tradition ; 
for that the prophet Isaiah expressly declares, that “beside God 
there is no Savior,” 

“Tam the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, THy SAvior: 
before Me there was no God formed, neither shall there be after Me. 
I, even I, am the Lord; and BESIDE ME THERE IS NO SAVIOR.” (Isaiah 
xliii., 3, 10, 11.) 

The progress of events, however, did not correspond with the 
flattering prophecies of the Old Testament, and the dissatisfied 
and degraded state of the Jewish nation under the Roman yoke, 
naturally excited in all ranks a desire to regain their liberty and 
their country. This led them to seize on every circumstance, 
however trifling, which seemed to indicate relief. Hence the 
number of pretenders to the Messiahship that appeared about this 
time, and hence the reason why they all succeeded in drawing 
after them so many ignorant and infatuated followers.* 

A passage in the prophecies of Malachi had announced that 
Elijah would appear again on earth as the forerunner of the pro- 
mised Messiah. An enthusiast of the Essenian sect, named John, 
in imitation of Elijah, assumed the dress and manner of the 
expected prophet, and appeared in the desert near Jordan, calling 





* Among these were Judas, son of Ezekias, Simon Athronges, and many 
other aspirants to the throne of David. But the most remarkable was that 
of Judas, the Galilean, who was both a political and a religious reformer, and 
who persuaded the people into the belief of his Messiahship, and successfully 
resisted for a long time the Roman authorities. 
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_ on the people to repent and be baptised, for the kingdom of heaven 
was at hand. ‘This produced much excitement, and crowds came 
to submit to this “‘ baptism of repentance for the remission of 
sins,” and which was supposed to precede the immediate advent 
of the Messiah. 

Among others, according to the Gospel narratives, came one 
Jesus, the reputed son of Joseph, a poor carpenter of Nazareth, 
who, following the example of John, went about the country 
exhorting the people and warning them to repent. In this course, 
it is stated, he persevered for nearly two years, till the authorities, 
fearing some commotion, had him seized, summarily tried as a 
‘seditious person and blasphemer, and executed. 

The history of this person was narrated by four anonymous 
Gospel writers, some forty to eighty years after his execution, but 
is not recorded by any of the historians of the times ; it is nowhere 
- mentioned except in these four Gospels, of which we are about to 
enter on a careful analysis. 

During the 1st and 2nd centuries there began to appear a variety 
of anonymous narratives regarding this supposed person, detailing 
the events of his life with his sayings and doings, and which were 
promulgated by a new religious sect under the name of Ebionites 
or Nazarenes, but who are conjectured to have belonged to the 
sect of the Essenians, from the close similarity of their doctrines, 
manners, and habits. From these were selected, in the 4th 
century, the Epistles and four Gospels, which go by the name of 
the New Testament. 

‘“¢ Tt is an undoubted fact, however,” says Bishop Faustus, “that 
the New Testament was not written by Christ himself, nor by his. 
apostles, but a long while after these times (longo post tempore), by 
some unknown persons who, lest they should not be credited when 
they wrote of affairs they were little acquainted with, affixed to 
their works the names of apostles, or of such as were supposed to 
have been their companions, and then said they were written 
‘according to them.’” (Faust., lib. 2.) 

These Gospels, declared to be written by the inspiration of God, 
are found, nevertheless, to be in the same doubtful and unsatis- 
factory state as the Old Testament. They have no author’s name, 
no date, and no authentication how or by what means the writers 
came by the strange and improbable stories they narrate. They 
are not even written in the language of the country where these 
things are said to have occurred, but in most obscure and corrupt 
Greek, “a barbarous idiom,” as Campbell calls it, showing, at 
least, that the writers were not inspired with the gift of tongues.* 





* “The Scripture Greek,” says Bishop Middleton, ‘is utterly rude and 
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Nearly 2,000 years ago, when it is asserted that these things 
occurred, all knowledge was handed down either by tradition or by 
the slow and laborious process of writing, which art was confined to a 
very few, and in Christendom exclusively to the monks, who cor- 
rected, and altered, and vitiated their copies of the New Testament 
according to their fancies, their faith, or their faction. 

It appears that, at the Council of Laodicea (A.p. 363) there 
were 200 varied versions of the adopted Evangelists, and 54 several 
Gospels all differing essentially from each other, and all purporting 
to be a true account of this person Jesus; and from these our 
four Gospels were selected. But be it remembered, that the present 
Gospels are not originals, but taken from copies of the sixth 
century, from some other unknown copies; for there are no copies 
in existence nearer the time of Jesus than 500 years ! 

A careful perusal must lead the reader to hesitate in ascribing 
to these Gospels the character of a faithful narrative of facts; 
and that impression is confirmed by meeting with numerous stories, © 
which bear the strongest marks of fiction. They present no 
character by which we can distinguish them from the fictions, 
which every other religion has exhibited in its behalf, 

When therefore we meet with accounts of cértain phenomena 
or events, of which it is either expressly stated or implied, that 
they were produced immediately by God himself, as divine appari- 
tions, voices from heaven, angels or devils in human shape, and the 
like; or by human beings possessed of supernatural powers, as 
miracles, prophecies, &c.—such accounts are, in so far, to be con- 
sidered as not historical. 

Historical veracity did not seem of much importance to the 
Gospel writers in their zeal and anxiety to carry out their new 
religion. ‘“ He only is a liar,” says John, ‘who denieth Jesus to 
be the Christ” (1 Epist. ii, 12). Nor does John even pretend 
that his Gospel was written in order to give a correct history of 
Jesus; for he says, ‘ These are written that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye might 
have life through his name” (xx., 31). To communicate this his 
belief to others was his main object, considering, as all his suc- 
cessors have done in their efforts to carry out this object, that the 
end sanctified the means. 


‘It greatly affects me,” says the learned Casaubon, “ to see how 





barbarous, and abounds with every fault that can possibly deform a language, 
whereas we should naturally expect to find an ‘ inspired language,’ pure, clear, 
noble, and affecting, even beyond the force of common speech, since nothing 
can come from God but what is perfect inits kind. In short, we should expect 


the purity of Plato {and the eloquence of Cicero.” (Essay on the “ Gift of 
Tongues,”) 
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many there were, in the earliest times of the Church, who con- 
sidered it a holy task to lend to heavenly truth the help of their 
own inventions, in order that the New Revelation might be more 
readily admitted by the wise among the Gentiles. These officious 
lies, they declared, were devised for a good end—from this source 
sprung up innumerable books, published under the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

There is a difference, however, between the fictions of these 
writers and ordinary cases of false testimony, namely, that they 
supposed themselves to be writing under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. ‘“ But the Comforter,” says Jesus, ‘‘ which is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, what- 
soever I have said unto you” (John xiv., 26). Now these Gospel 
writers naturally considered the offspring of their fancy and 
imagination as the dictates of the Holy Ghost; and they accord- 
ingly attributed to Jesus their own views and opinions without 
any consciousness of fraud. With such an earnest purpose as the 
Gospel writers had in view, namely, to prove Jesus to be the 
Messiah, they would be led on, not only to mingle truth with 
falsehood, but even to fall into the persuasion that the Holy Ghost 
permitted such additions, as they could not but know were the 
purest fictions. 

It is generally supposed that Matthew’s Gospel was written first, 
and Mark and Luke copied from him, and in some instances almost 
verbatim. They have, however, shaken Matthew’s general credi- 
bility by omitting several important parts and rejecting many of 
his most prominent miracles. 

The first three Gospels agree well enough in the style of the 
discourses attributed to Jesus, which are parables and short pithy 
sayings, and represent him as beginning his career in Galilee, 
proceeding to Jerusalem, and suffering there. Their chief topics 
are the fall of Jerusalem and the approach of the kingdom of 
heaven. But John’s Gospel, supposed to have been written some 
time in the 2nd century, and strongly characterised by the Platonic 
philosophy, is of a very different character. The discourses of 
Jesus are here long controversial orations, without any parables ; 
he is made to journey from Galilee to Jerusalem’and back again 
many times; the kingdom of heaven is nearly lost. sight of ; the 
fall of Jerusalem never alluded to; and several new topics are 
introduced, as the Incarnation of “the Word,” or Plato’s Logos, 
applied to Jesus ; his coming down from heaven; his relation to 
the Father ; the promise of the Comforter; and an entirely new set 
of miracles. 

This Gospel, says Hennell, appears to be the attempt of a half- 
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educated but zealous follower of Jesus to engraft his conceptions 
of the Platonic philosophy on the original faith of the disciples. 
“The Jesus depicted in the 4th Gospel is wholly and entirely a 
different sort of character from the Jesus of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke; so that it is utterly impossible that both descriptions can 
be true” (‘‘ Britschneider in Ord. arg.”) Bishop Marsh observes, 
“that after all his attempts to reconcile John’s account of the 
resurrection with that of Mark and Luke, he has not been able to 
do it in a manner satisfactory to himself, or to any other impartial 
inquirer into truth ” (Marsh’s “ Michaelis”). Indeed, many 
Christian writers reject John’s Gospel altogther as totally unworthy 
of credit.* 

The ordinary notion that the four Gospels were written by the 
persons whose names they bear has no foundation in truth, and 
has now been given up by all Christian writers. And here the 
previous admission of Bishop Faustus is conclusive, and shows 
that the Christian world has been all along kept in most strange 
and suspicious ignorance on this subject. 

‘“‘ Although the Gospels are to be received as the compositions 
of Jews, contemporaneous and even witnesses of the scenes and 
actions they describe, yet these compositions do nevertheless be- 
tray so great a degree of ignorance of the geography, statistics, 
and circumstances of Judea at the time supposed, as to put it 
beyond all question, that the writers were neither witnesses nor 
contemporaries,—neither Jews nor inhabitants of Judea” (Rev. 
K. Evanson). 

We now proceed to examine the work itself in detail, and on 
its own merits; and see whether from internal or external evidence 
it exhibits the mark and seal of truth or true godliness. 





* The chief objections to the authenticity of John’s Gospel are the following 
—the unsuitableness of the discourses of Jesus, of the Baptist, and of the Jews, 
and their extreme difference of character from those in the other Gospels ; 
fictitious stories, or such an admixture of facts aud fiction as show that the 
writer was neither a companion of Jesus nor an eye-witness ; ignorance of the 
geography, customs, and mode of thought of Judea, and to such an extent as 
to show that the writer was not even a native of Palestine. So that if John 
even be admitted to be the author of the Gospel, it becomes inevitable to 
charge him with wilful fiction, or at least with indulging in his imagination at 
the expense of his memory to such an extent as to be equivalent to it. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ANALYSIS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


In every civilised country, the popular system of theology has 
invariably claimed its origin from Divine Revelation. The priests 
of antiquity had their augurs and oracles ; the Chinese had their 
inspired teachers, Confucius and Fohé; the Hindus had their 
sacred books derived from the supreme god Brahma ; the followers 
of Mahomed had their Koran, dictated by the angel Gabriel; and 
the Jews declared their religion was written by the finger of God 
himself, to be perfected by the advent of a mighty prince or 
Messiah, of the race of David, who would sit on the throne of 
Jacob, and restore the kingdom to Israel. 

Now as Christianity is reformed Judaism, with the assumption, 
that the person mentioned in the New Testament as Jesus of 
Nazareth, is the promised Messiah, foretold by the Jewish Scrip- 
tures ; so, in entering on an examination of this work, our first step 
must necessarily be to ascertain, whether the prophecies of the 
Old Testament have been truly fulfilled in the person of Jesus, 
and that he is, in reality, the promised Messiah. For if they 
have not, then is our task in yain, and the question at issue falls to 
the ground. 

The prophecies announced that the expected Messiah should be 
of the house of David, that he should sit on the throne of Jacob, 
and restore the kingdom to Israel. Now have these prophecies 
been accomplished in the person of Jesus? 

So well satisfied was Matthew, that a clear and correct descent, 
in a direct line from David, was essential to establish Jesus’ 
claim to the Messiaship, that he commences his narrative with an 
elaborate genealogical table from Abraham through David to 
Joseph, the father of Jesus, and which ends thus: “and Jacob 
begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who 
is called Christ ” (Matt. i., 16). 

But in the very next passage, and in direct contradiction of the 
above, we find this genealogy is quietly set aside, with the startling 
announcement, that Jesus was not the son of Joseph, but of the 


Lord Jehovah! 
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“Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise: When as his 
mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, before they came together, she 
was found with child of the Holy Ghost. Then Joseph her husband, 
being a just man, and not willing to make her a public example, was 
minded to put her away privily. But while he thought on these things, 
behold, the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream (that is, 
Joseph dreamt that an ‘angel appeared unto him), saying, Joseph, thou 
son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife: for that 
which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost..... Then Joseph 
being raised from sleep did as the angel of the Lord had bidden him, 
and took unto him his wife” (Matt. i, 18—20, 24). 

Now both these accounts cannot be true, and cannot have been 
written by the same person, as the one account falsifies the other. 
It had been foretold that the Messiah, who was to redeem Israel, 
should be a descendant, in a direct line, from the house of David, 
and hence the introduction of this genealogical table. But how, 
then, could Jesus be a natural descendant of David, and at the 
same time be produced by supernatural agency? For if Jesus 
were begotten by Joseph out of Mary, he could not be begotten by 
the Holy Ghost; and if he were the legitimate son of Joseph, he 
could not be the offspring of the Lord Jehovah. 

Moreover, we find that Matthew and Luke, although they both 
exclude Joseph from any participation in the conception of Jesus, 
yet still great stress is laid upon the Davidical descent of Joseph 
(see Matt. i., 20; Luke i., 27; 11, 4), and it appears they do not 
deny that Mary bore her husband Joseph several other children, 
as mention is made of the brothers of Jesus. (Matt. xiii., 55). 

To be relieved from this awkward dilemma, some have assumed 
that the genealogies were those of Mary, and not of Joseph. But 
then we find it established in Luke’s Gospel that Mary was the 
cousin of Elizabeth, “of the daughters of Aaron” (i., 5), and, 
therefore, was of the Tribe of Levi, whereas Dayid was of the 
Tribe of Judah! Besides, both Matthew and Luke distinctly state 
their genealogies to be those of Joseph, and not of Mary! 

It is rather unfortunate that, at the very outset of a work 
declared to have been written by the inspiration of God, and on 
the truth of which our salvation is declared to depend, so monstrous 
a discrepancy (quite sufficient to shake the credibility of any other 
work) should, in dimine, manifest itself ! 

Matthew, with much simplicity, acknowledges that “ all this was 
done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets ” 
(Matt. i., 22), in other words, that all this miraculous conception 
was invented for the pupose of bringing about the fulfilment of a 
passage in Isaiah, and making Jesus’ birth agree with it.* Grotius, 





* See this passage of Isaiah explained in chap, xviii. ‘on the Prophecies.” 
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Hammond, and Le Clerk confirm this by acknowledging that this 
prophecy was not fulfilled by Jesus in the Uiteral sense, but was in 
reality fulfilled by the birth of the prophet Isaiah’s son, in the time 
of Ahaz, and was afterwards applied to Jesus in a typical or alle- 
gorical sense. 

The whole of this story is so repugnant to common sense, and so 
entirely unsupported by any other history, sacred or profane, that 
many persons, both of the present and former ages, have rejected 
it altogether as a gross forgery, introduced for the purpose of 
raising the poor carpenter’s son to the rank of a God! 





CHAPTER II. 
GENEALOGY OF JESUS. 


Berore proceeding further, we will examine the pretensions of 
this “‘ Genealogy of Jesus,” as given by Matthew and Luke; for 
Mark and John take not the least notice of it, or of the miracu- 
lous conception, or of the flight into Egypt. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that they omitted these stories because they 
did not believe them, and did not expect to be believed if they 
related them. 

Here we might expect at least some consistency or some 
accuracy; but, alas, -inspiration does not appear to have 
enlightened the writers much, in making out even a plausible 
descent of Joseph, the father of Jesus, from David; for the two 
Gospels cannot even agree with each other on the subject. 

The genealogy of Matthew neither agrees with the Old Testa- 
ment nor with Luke, and the most admired confusion prevails. 
Matthew states this genealogy to consist of twenty-eight generations 
only, but Luke declares it to consist of forty-three generations! 
In some parts of Luke totally different persons are made the 
ancestors of Jesus from those in Matthew, and the whole of the 
pedigree from David to Joseph is totally different in the two 
Gospels, the accounts offering irreconcilable contradictions to each 
other! And yet each is announced distinctly as the genealogy 
not of Mary, be it observed, but of Joseph, the father of Jesus. 

In fact, neither genealogical table has any advantage over the 
other, for they are equally inaccurate and unhistorical. ‘I only 
wonder,” says Rev. Mr. Evanson, “that, under such circumstances, 
any rational creature can be found who could really believe both 
these contradictory pedigrees to be true, and, what is still more, 
the inspired work of God.” 

The sole purpose of these two Gospels is to teach that Jesus was 
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not the son of Joseph, but, like Bacchus and Hercules among the 
Romans, the offspring of Mary, impregnated by the supreme deity 
of heaven. Yet to prove to us, as the completion of the old prophe- 
cies required, that he was the lineal descendant of David, they 
give us this pretended genealogy. And with such a proof as this 
the Christian Church has remained satisfied for1,800 years!. 

“‘ According to the prophecies,” says the learned Strauss, ‘ the 
Messiah could only spring from David. When, therefore, Jesus, 
a Galilean, whose lineage was utterly unknown, had acquired the. 
reputation of being the Messiah, what was more natural than that 
tradition should, under different forms, have ascribed to him a 
Davidical descent, and that genealogical tables, to correspond, 
should have been formed to support his pretensions? Matthew 
seems to have adopted the line of kings of the house of David, 
but Luke’s genealogy appears to be altogether a fabrication.” 

The object of both writers by entering so minutely into the 
details of these genealogies was evidently to prove the fulfilment 
of the prophecies that Jesus was lineally sprung from the house of 
David, thus fulfilling the first and greatest act of his Messiah- 
ship. But they both, immediately after, flatly contradict them- 
selves by declaring that Jesus was begotten of God! that he was 
not Joseph’s son, was not of the house of David, did not fulfil the 
prophecies; and, therefore, could not be the promised Messiah ! 





CHAPTER III. 
MIRACULOUS CONCEPTION. 


Tue followers of Jesus, who were simple and uneducated men, 
never had either the opportunity or the means of examining the 
genealogy of Jesus, but received it submissively as a divine truth, 
But after the sudden and unexpected execution of Jesus, they 
found that all attempts to introduce this new religion were met 
by the Greeks and Romans with taunts and revilings, “for 
worshipping” (as they said) ‘‘a dead man and crucified Jew ;” 
which was, as Paul observed, “to the Jews a stumbling-block and 
to the Greeks foolishness.” They were therefore forced to the 
alternative, either of giving up the cause altogether, or of 
following the example of the Greeks and Romans, and elevating 
Jesus to the rank of a God. This they did not hesitate to do, 
although causing a discrepancy at variance with their previous 
narrative. 

It was easy to find in the prophetic writings texts that would 
answer the purpose; and a passage in Isaiah exactly suited the 
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fancy of this credulous and wonder-loving people. So, immediately 
after the genealogy it was added, that after Mary was espoused to 
Joseph, before they came together, she was found to be with child, 
that the husband would have put her away, but he dreamt that an 
angel appeared and told him that his wife was with child of the 
Holy Ghost! (Matt. i, 18—20.) 

In sober seriousness, would any of the defenders of Christianity 
receive, as his wife, a woman in the condition above described, and 
be satisfied with such an explanation ? 

However preternaturally Jesus is stated to: have been begotten, 
yet it would appear that his mother had to pass through the 
natural period of utero-gestation, and at the end of nine months 
to be duly delivered; and that Jesus came into the world like all 
other children. This conformity, in result, would lead us to a 
belief of conformity in the physical causes which produced the 
son of Mary; for, from natural agents result physical effects, 
and we are taught to expect a parity in nature between cause and 
effect. 

When the discrepancies are so great, they altogether impeach 
the historical validity of the narrative ; and necessarily lead us to 
the conclusion that the whole was, in reality, a dream. But these 
Jews were always dreaming, always seeing visions, they had an 
angel at their call on all occasions, at the birth of Isaac, of 
Samson, of John, and, according to the Jewish traditions, of 
Moses ! ih 

Matthew accordingly relates, that “the angel of the Lord 
appeared unto Joseph im a dream, saying, Joseph, thou son of 
David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife: for that which 
is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost” (Matt. 1,20). Now we 
submit that this is a very dubious tale, resting solely on the 
dream of an obscure artizan. Why did not the angel appear to 
Joseph in broad daylight, and before credible witnesses? How 
did Joseph know that it was an angel, for it seems he only 
dreamt it! 

This story of the angel announcing what the Church calls the 
immaculate conception, is not so much as mentioned in the books 
ascribed to Mark and John; and it is differently related in 
Matthew and Luke. The former says the angel appeared to 
Joseph, the latter says it was to Mary; but where is their 
evidence ?—and echo answers where ? 

The Jews have been dreamers from the time of Joseph the son 
of Jacob, to Joseph the father of Jesus. We hear nothing of 
angels’ visits now-a-days. Man has become so cautious in his be- 
lief, and so sceptical in his doubts, that he looks with distrust on 
everything that is not amenable to his reason, or tangible to his 
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senses ; and yet, strange to say, the foundation of the Christian 
religion rests on a.dream, on the dream of an obscure artizan,— 
‘Con the baseless fabric of a vision!” 

And is it on such testimony, that the most enlightened, people in 
the world have hitherto submitted to receive it, and been satisfied ? 
Would such testimony be listened to, for one moment, in any 
Court of Justice; or can we suppose that Almighty Wisdom 
would in this obscure and doubtful manner manifest himself to the 
world ! * 

Luke reports some conversations that occurred between Zacharias 
and an angel, and also between Mary and an angel, when he came 
to announce “her own conception to herself.” ‘The angel promised 
Mary, “ God shall give unto Jesus the throne of his father David: 
and he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever; and of his 
kingdom there shall be no end.” (Luke i., 32, 33.) 

Now this promise never has been fulfilled; Jesus never sat on 
the throne of David, never reigned over the house of Jacob, nor 
did he ever restore the kingdom to Israel. On the contrary, the 
Israelites look on him as an impostor, despise his followers, and 
denounce his religion ; and the country itself is in the hands of the 
followers of Mahomed ! 

One great object with the advocates of Jesus’ miraculous con- 
ception, and of his being begotten by the Holy Ghost, was to 

prove his impeccability, or being without sin. But the reader will 
. perceive that this object is not even gained ; for Jesus was still the 
offspring of a sinful mother, and therefore subject to all the 
frailties and penalties of a daughter of Eve. 

The history of the conception is entirely omitted not only by 
Mark, but also by John, the reputed author of the 4th Gospel, 
and an alleged intimate with the mother of Jesus: and yet the 
Gospel of John contains not one word of this monstrous and un- 
natural story. 

But (says Strauss) a most important consideration here is, that 
no retrospective allusion, to the supernatural mode of conception 
of Jesus, occurs throughout the four Gospels, neither in Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, nor John. Not only does Mary herself designate 





* During the disturbances in Jamaica, when the case of Mr. Avery, the mis- 
sionary, supposed to be implicated, was brought before a Jury, a methodist 
missionary made his way into court, and said, ‘‘ he came to bear testimony to: 
the innocence of brother Avery.” ‘ Well, sir,” said the judge, ‘‘ what can you 
testify.” “Ihave had a vision, sir; two angels appeared unto me im a dream, 
to bear witness to the innocence of brother Avery.” ‘Then let them be: 
summoned,” was the rejoinder. This is the only legitimate way of treating 


all cases of dreams, and visions, and angelic witnesses,—let them be sum- 
moned ! 
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_ Joseph simply as the “ father of Jesus” (Luke ii., 48), but all his 
- contemporaries in general regarded him as the son of Joseph; a 
fact, not unfrequently alluded to contemptuously and by way of 
reproach in his presence, and which he never once attempted to 
contradict (see Matt. xiii., 55; Luke iv., 22, John vi., 42). His 
own disciples also, in the fourth Gospel, written a century after 
the event, still regarded him as the actual son of Joseph. (John 
oe oD oe 

But the proneness of the ancients to represent their great men 
and benefactors of mankind as the sons of God, was not lost sight 
of by the early Christians. Examples are recorded, from the 
Greek and Roman historians, of the divine origin of many eminent 
men, especially of Plato and Pythagoras, both founders of new 
religions, and both believed to be the sons of God by a human 
mother. 

Olshausen and other theologians have urged a strong objection 
to the miraculous conception, namely, that it engenders unfavor- 
able suspicions of the origin of Jesus; and of this the Jews took 
advantage by declaring “that Jesus could not be the Messiah, as 
he came into the world by unholy means, since, in fact, at the 
time of her pregnancy, Mary was not married,’ an opinion 
destructive of the belief ina Messiah. The reader will see from 
this analysis of the birth and genealogy of Jesus the contradictory 
and fictitious character it ‘betrays, which puts it quite out of the 
limits of probability; and whatever Jesus’ advocates have gained 
by elevating him to the rank of a God, they most assuredly have 
lost by depriving him of the main characteristic of the Messiah. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BLE THy.OF, JESS, 


«And it came to pass in those days, that there went out a decree 
from Cesar Augustus, that all the world should be taxed. (And this 
taxing was first made when Cyrenius was Governor of Syria.) And all 
went to be taxed, everyone into his own city. And Joseph also went 
- up from Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, into J udza, unto the city 
of David, which is called Bethlehem ; (because he was of the house and 
lineage of David:) to be taxed with Mary his espoused wife, being great 
with child. And she brought forth her firstborn son, and wrapped him 
in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger.” (Luke ii., 1—5, 7.) 


Now, the above contains many and grave errors, for at the 
reputed time of Jesus’s birth Juda was not a Roman province, 
and could not have been taxed; Cyrenius at the time was not 
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Governor of Syria, nor till ten years 
_ and Joseph could not have taken a jout 
such purpose; and as to the time of Je 
chronological impossibility.» Aig, 

Matthew states that Jesus was born at Be 
but Luke, by repeatedly calling him ‘* Jesus of Naz 
us he was born at Nazareth in Galilee. He enters into th 
stances which led Joseph to Bethlehem, namely, to be ] 
the census, which he states was decreed by Augustus 
' Now, in regard to this taxation, it is altogether un I 
by history, and not a word is mentioned of it by Josephus 
historian of that period. But when Judea became a I 
province, twelve years after Jesus was born, a census was 
Cyrenius (Quirinus). There is, therefore, here unden 
tradiction between Scripture and history, and a diff 
twelve years in the date of Jesus’s birth. 

This census never required people to leave their ho: it 
was invariably taken at their own houses. But Luke wished to 
introduce here a passage from Micah, by giving birth to the 
Messiah in the city of David. The writer, however, ought to 
have made himself better acquainted with history: for to attempt 
to reconcile the statements of Luke with chronology, is impossible. 
He wished. to place Mary in Bethlehem, and did not hesitate to 
accommodate both time and circumstances to attain this object. 

Now this census did not take place till Jesus was twelve years 
old; so that the whole details arising from this misstatement, 
namely, that Jesus was born in a manger at Bethlehem, saluted 
by shepherds, with all the embellishment of angels, and magi, and 
heavenly hosts, so entirely in accordance, however, with the spirit 
of the Jewish legends, falls to the ground. So that we have neither 
a fixed period for the date of the birth of Jesus, nor a plausible 
reason for his being born at Bethlehem ! . 

If then (says Strauss) no other reason can be adduced why Jesus 
should have been born at Bethlehem than that given by Luke, 
we have absolutely no guarantee that it was the place of his birth ; 
so that both the time and place of Jesus’ birth are disputed !, 

It is also related by Luke, that “the angel of the Lord,” and 
“a multitude of the heavenly host” appeared, at night, to some 
shepherds watching over their flocks, and directed them to the 
child in the manger. But it may be reasonably asked, to what 
end was this exhibition, and for what purpose did God send down 
a host of angels to some poor ignorant shepherds (and at night 
too!) to make known the birth of Jesus? If so, then the deity 
failed in his object! Why did these angels not appear in broad 
daylight to the governor and magistrates of the place, who would 
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ed ei the ancient world generally 
ce of angels and divine persons to country- 
dthe sons of the gods and of great men 
presented as being brought up among shepherds, 
been lost sight of by the Gospel writers. 
god of the Hindus, Chrisna, was brought up among 
ee Bhagavat.) It was in the fields, by the flocks, 
visited by an angel (Exodus iii.), and it was from 
f Bethlehem that Jehovah took David, the reputed 
he Messiah, to rule over Israel. 
1arrative of the birth of Jesus differs widely from’ 
ike. In Luke the birth is announced by an angel, in 
1ev by a star; the angel appears to simple shepherds, the star 
nm Magi. The shepherds are directed to Bethlehem by 
the angel; the Magi by instructions obtained .at Jerusalem. The 
ane erds do homage by singing hymns of praise, the Magi by 
‘costly presents—such is the harmony of the Gospels! 

Matthew states that when the Magi came to Jerusalem they 
inquired for the child saying, ‘“‘ We have seen his star in the 
east,” and, lo, the star, which they saw in the east, “ went 
before them.” Now it is curious that this star, after all, did not 
direct them accurately; for they came to J erusalem instead of going 
direct to Bethlehem. 

Here the fact is admitted, and sanctioned by divine authority, 
too, that the birth of celebrated men can be ascertained by the 
‘stars, and that important revelations in human affairs are indicated 
by astral phenomena! an opinion now universally exploded, and 
consigned to the regions of ignorance and superstition. ‘There is 
little doubt that all the errors and mischiefs produced by a belief 
in this false science of astrology had their origin and sanction in 
this legend. 

Again, these Magi were heathen Gentiles, who had a different 
Janguage and religion, and neither believed in Jehovah nor a 
Messiah. What, then, was their object in undertaking this long 
journey? for, after offering presents to the child, they disappear, 
and we hear no more of them! Only fancy these idolators taking 
a journey of many hundred miles to find out a child that the stars 
falsely told them would be King of the Jews, and for the purpose 
of worshipping him! 

The reader will at once perceive this legend was introduced for 
the mere purpose of the glorification of the infant Jesus. But 
that such an exhibition ever took place is not merely improbable, 
but bears the marks of fiction in every line. 
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CHAPTER V. 
MURDER OF THE INNOCENTS. 


Tue story of Herod destroying all the children under two years 
old belongs altogether to the Gospel of Matthew; not one of the 
rest mention anything about it. Had such a circumstance been 
true, the universality of it must have made it known to all the 
writers of the times, and would have been too striking to have 
been omitted by any. 

Luke relates that all proceeded happily with the infant. Jesus ;’ 
the shepherds returned with gladness in their hearts; the child 
grew apace in peace and tranquillity, and was presented in due 
time at the temple. But Matthew, on the contrary, makes all the 
child’s affairs to take a tragical turn. Herod issues a murderous 
decree against all the young children of Bethlehem and neighbor- 
hood ; and Jesus, with his parents, is forced to flee into Egypt, 
and does not return till after Herod’s death. This is another 
instance of the discrepancies and want of harmony of these Gos- 
pels! Asto Mark and John, they seem never to have heard any- 
thing about these strange events, or, if they did, treated them with 
prudent silence. 

But this is not the worst feature in this statement; for Jesus, 
who, as the Messiah, was expected to bring peace and good-will 
upon earth, is here represented as the cause of an awful effusion 
of innocent blood, which might have been easily avoided had the 
heavenly star done its duty, and directed the wise men correctly. 

Herod is now represented to have sent for the chief-priests and 
scribes, and inquired of them the birth-place of the expected 
Messiah ; and they are stated as giving an interpretation of a 
passage in Micah, that the Messiah should be born “in Beth- 
lehem.” He accordingly sends the wise men to ascertain where 
the child was to be found! But they, ‘being warned of God in 
a dream,” did not return to him again, 

It would appear from this episode, that the heathen Magi had 
their dreams and warnings from God, as well as the chosen people. 
Now had God warned them, in the first’ instance, not to go to: 
Jerusalem at all, but to proceed to Bethlehem direct, this dreadful 
massacre of the children would have been avoided altogether. For 
“‘ Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of the wise men, was 
exceedingly wroth, and sent forth, and slew all the children that 
were in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof.” (Matt. ii., 16.). 

Here the conduct attributed to Herod is, in itself, most absurd ; 
he makes no search after the one dangerous child, but slays all the 
children of a whole town and adjoining country, indiscriminately. 
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It is quite inconceivable, that any fit of fear or zeal could lead a 
politic old king like Herod to indulge in such useless and costly 
cruelty ; or that the people would quietly have submitted to it. 

Now Josephus, who has filled thirty-seven chapters with the 
history of Herod, and entered minutely into the details of his 
barbarities, omits all allusion to such wholesale slaughter. 
Lardner supposes that Josephus wilfully suppressed this; but we 
find that Matthew, Luke and John, and all the historians of 
those times, have suppressed it also, and are altogether silent on 
the subject. : 

It is a curious coincidence, that in the sacred writings of the 
Hindus there is a similar story related of the tyrant Kanza, at the 
birth of the Hindu god Chrishna; the extraordinary similarity 
of whose life and acts to that of Jesus, Sir William Jones bears 
testimony, and which he declares it is impossible to deny. He 
thus writes : 

“‘ That the name of Chrishna and the general features of his 
history were long anterior to the birth of our Savior, and probably 
to the time of Homer, we know very certainly. The celebrated 
poem Bhagavat, which contains an account of his life, is filled with. 
a narrative of a most extraordinary kind. The incarnate deity 
was cradled among herdsmen or shepherds ; a tyrant, at the time of 
his birth, ordered all new-born males to be slain; yet this new-born 
babe was preserved in a wonderful manner. He performed 
amazing miracles in his infancy, and at the age of seven years held 
up a mountain on the tip of his finger; he saved multitudes by his 
miraculous powers; he raised the dead, and was the meekest and 

‘mildest of created beings; he washed the feet of the Brahmins, 
and preached very nobly and sublimely; he was pure and chaste 
in reality, and benevolent and tender.” (Sir W. Jones’ Works.) 
Luke never mentions one word of this horrid massacre, nor 
Mark, nor John, so that it rests on the testimony of Matthew 
alone. Now this absurd and revolting act must be well authenti- 
cated, before any credit can be attached to it, and therefore we 
should expect to see it noticed by some of the historians of the 
times. But neither Josephus nor Philo, who lived at the time, 
nor the Rabbins, who were assiduous to blacken Herod’s character, 
give us the slightest hint of such a monstrous decree. ‘ 
This story will not stand the test of criticism, as it places the 
Almighty, in regard to his Ommiscience, in a very anomalous. 
position, for if God specially interposed to blind the mind of 
Herod, and suggest to the Magi that they should not return to 
Jerusalem to give notice to him, why did he not inspire them to 
proceed, in the first instance, direct to Bethlehem? whereby Herod 
would have been in ignorance of the child’s existence, and this 
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cruel and unnecessary massacre have been altogether avoided. 
But the truth is, the writer of this legend wished to introduce the 
infant Jesus at his birth, like other heroes of the times, with extra- 
ordinary proofs of his value and power; and that he could not 
come into the world in the usual way, without creating a mighty 
sensation, alarming even kings on their thrones ! 

The first act recorded of Moses was the murder of an Egyptian ; 
the first act of Hercules was the strangling of a serpent in his 
cradle; the first act of Samson was the slaying of a lion. Now 
it was considered necessary that the birth of Jesus should be 
accompanied by some event equally astounding ; and what suited 
the blood-thirsty character of the Jews more than the indis- 
criminate slaughter of some hundred innocent and helpless 
children ! 

To represent a murderous decree (says Strauss) as having been 
directed by Herod against: Jesus, was the interest of the primitive 
Christian legend. In all ages, Legend has glorified the infancy 
of great men by persecutions and attempts on their life The 
greater the danger, the higher was their value; the more unex- 
pectedly their deliverance was wrought, the more evident is the 
esteem in which they are supposed to be held by Heaven. We 
find this in the childhood of Cyrus, of Romulus, and even later of 
Augustus.—Why not then of Jesus, whose destiny was so much 
higher ? 

Matthew relates that after the departure of the wise men, 
Joseph is admonished by an angel ‘“‘in a dream,” to flee with the 
child into Egypt. ‘ When he arose he took the young child and 
his mother by night, and fled into Egypt, and remained there until 
the death of Herod.” But neither Mark, Luke, nor John take 
any notice of these flights and dreams. On the contrary, Luke 
tells us, that Joseph remained at Bethlehem, until after the child 
was circumcised, and his mother purified ; after which, instead of 
fleeing into Egypt, he states, that they went up to Jerusalem, 
to present the child Jesus at the altar,—the most public place in 
the kingdom, almost into Herod’s presence !—So much for Gospel 
harmony. 

When Jesus and his parents are in Egypt (according to Matthew) 
an angel again appears to Joseph “in a dream,” and instructs 
him to return to the Land of Israel; but when he arrived there, 
the was again warned by God “in a dream,” and directed to turn 
aside to Nazareth ; “that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophets, He shall be called a Nazarene.” (Matt. ii., 23). 
—Now there is no such prophecy in existence ! 

Here, in the compass of a single chapter, we have five extra- 
ordinary interpositions of God; one anomalous star and four 
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angelic visions! Now for the star and first vision, a single miracle 
might, with great advantagé, have been substituted, as either the 
star or the vision singly might have prevented the wise men from 
going to Jerusalem, and thus have averted the dreadful massacre 
said to have been perpetrated by Herod !—The last two visions, 
directing Joseph to proceed to Nazareth, might, for consistency 
sake, have been included in one, as they make God appear to 
have no forethought, and to be ignorant of the course of human. 
events. 

But the object of this legend was to preserve the resemblance in 
Jesus to his great prototypes Abraham and Moses. Abraham 
was forced to make a journey to Egypt and return again to the 
land of Israel; and Moses was in Egypt and left it to convey the 
chosen people to the Land of Israel,—thus establishing Jesus” 
identity with ‘ the redeemers of Israel.” 

The whole account of the birth of Jesus is such, says Mr. 
Hennell, that, if found by itself, it would be considered as a wild 

-Eastern tale, or an imitation of some similar fables relating to 
the births of preceding heroes, philosophers and divinities. (See 
“ Origin of Christianity.”) 

From this time for twelve years we hear nothing farther of 
Jesus, and the Gospels are altogether silent regarding him till his 
twelfth year, when he is again introduced to our notice ; to record, 
in a scene that is related to have occurred in the temple, the 
precocity of his genius, and his anxiety to begin the great work 
of reformation. He then disappears, and is not again heard of 
for eighteen years ! 





CHAPTER VI. 
JESUS’ VISIT TO THE TEMPLE. 


Now the parents of Jesus ‘“‘went to Jerusalem every year at the. 
feast of the Passover. And when he was twelve years old, they went 
up to Jerusalem after the custom of the feast.” (Luke ii., 41, 42.) 


Tr would appear that the parents of Jesus had carefully brought 
him up in the Jewish religion, caused him to fulfil all its rites and 
ceremonies, and at his twelfth year, brought him to Jerusalem to. 
be present at the Feast of the Passover. They had accomplished 
a day’s journey on their return home, when they found that their 
son Jesus was missing ; and on going back to Jerusalem in search 
of him, “it came to pass that, after three days, they found him in 
the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them 
and asking them questions.” (Luke ii., 46.) 

Now, this careless and negligent conduct in the parents of 
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Jesus, well knowing his high destination, from the announcement 
of angels, and visions, and dreams, is most unaccountable and 
most unlikely! Again, when we consider the careful manner in 
which Jewish children were educated and taught to honor and 
obey their parents, we are equally surprised at this undutiful 
conduct of Jesus in leaving his parents in this surreptitious 
manner regardless of their anguish and anxiety, ‘“‘ for they were 
seeking him three days sorrowing.” His conduct seems unnatural 
and undutiful, being a positive breach of the third commandment, 
and shows anything but a sinless development of his nature ! 

Jesus is described as “‘ sitting in the midst of the doctors, both 
hearing them and asking them questions.” Now it appears from 
the Jewish records that no youth or pupil was permitted to sit in 
the presence of the Rabbins or doctors, much less to put questions 
to them; and if Jesus did either, he must indeed have excited the 
surprise and astonishment of all! 

The mother of Jesus naturally reproved her son for all the 
anxiety and affliction he had caused them by his undutiful conduct, 
when he retorted on her by asking, ‘‘ Why she sought him; did 
she not know that he was about his father’s business; and that he 
was to be sought nowhere else than in his Father’s house?” Now, 
how can we be expected to give credit to this story? That the - 
boy Jesus, in his twelfth year, should talk in this manner to his 
parents, and declare the necessity of attending to his Father’s work, 
and yet that we should hear no more of the prosecution of this 
work for the next twenty years of his life! This account is highly 
inconsistent and improbable. 

Again, the parents of Jesus are said “not to have understood 
his words.” But, if we are to believe the previous announcement 
of the angels both to Mary and Joseph, and the other visions and 
prophecies declared in behalf of their son Jesus; and, moreover, 
when it is stated that ‘“‘ Mary kept all these things and pondered 
them in her heart” (Luke ii., 19), she assuredly ought not to have 
been in doubt for one moment as to the meaning of his words, 
And yet the narrative declares that the parents of Jesus ‘“ under- 
stood not the saying which he spake unto them!” (Luke ii., 50). 

Now if this be a true statement, then we must conclude that 
the previous announcement of Jesus’ future destiny could not have 
taken place, and either one or other account must be a fabrication. 

But even at the presentation in the Temple, we are told, that 
the parents of Jesus “ marvelled” at the discourse of Simeon regard- 
ing Jesus—which means that they did not understand it! We 
must, therefore, come to the conclusion and repeat that, if the parents 
of Jesus did not understand these sayings, then those ane com - 
munications could not possibly have happened. 
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It is the character, not of an historical record (says Dr. Strauss) 
but of a marvellous legend, to represent its characters as so per- 
manently in a state of wonder that they not only, at the first 
appearance of any extraordinary event, express their astonishment, 
but even at the tenth repetition of it, when it might be expected 
that they would have become familiar with it, obviously with the 
view of exacting more highly the divine impartition by this con- 
tinuous incomprehensibility. 

In the latter period of Jesus’ life, it will be seen that the 
account of his sufferings and death is set forth by the circumstance 
that the repeated disclosures of Jesus on the subject remain through- 
out quite incomprehensible to his disciples, although repeatedly and 
explicitly announced to them in clear and definite terms. As here 
also the mystery of the Messiahship of Jesus is tried to be exalted 
by exhibiting his parents, at every fresh announcement, declaring 
their utter ignorance and amazement. But all these are beacons 
pointing out the mythical and legendary character of this narra- 
tive. 


CHAPTER VII. 
JESUS’S INTERREGNUM. 


From ‘this period, till the time when Jesus is said to have entered 
on his assumed mission, a period of eighteen years, these gospel 
narratives are altogether silent regarding him. Now the question 
naturally arises, What could Jesus have been doing all this time? 
That he was not occupied ‘“‘ about his Father’s business” is clear, 
otherwise we should have some account of it. 

But here the Apocryphal Gospels, which have been handed 
down to us, come to our aid, and throw some light on this obscure 
subject. We are told that Jesus followed the same occupation as 
his father Joseph; and that he was enabled, by his miraculous 
powers, greatly to advance his father’s reputation as a carpenter ! 
This is farther confirmed by the question in Mark vi., 3: “ Is nog 
this the carpenter, the son of Mary, the brother of James, and 
Joses, and of Juda, and Simon?” 

Here the question naturally suggests itself, If the reputed Son 
of God and promised Messiah, at his twelfth year exhibited such 
precocity of wisdom and ardour of spirit, and boasted of the 
necessity of “being about his Father's business,” and actually 
eloped from his parents in his eagerness to begin the great work 
of redemption, is there not here an evident contradiction, that his 
followers are unable to show a sitigle act that he performed for 

a 
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the next eighteen years of his life, in furtherance of this great. 
object? Surely he might have been more profitably occupied 
up to his thirtieth year, had he really been the Messiah, than in. 
assisting his father Joseph in the daily employment of a 
mechanical occupation. 

If he really came on earth to work out the salvation of man- 
kind, why were so many years of valuable time suffered to elapse, 
without any attempt to carry out the great object of his mission, 
‘“‘to which end (as he himself is made to declare) he was born, 
and for which cause he came into the world?” (John xviii., 37.) 
Was this following out assiduously his Father’s business, in thus 
spending eighteen years of his life in so unprofitable a manner, 
allowing the chosen people of God to continue so much longer in 
a state of reprobation without applying a remedy? If he were the 
Son of God or the promised Messiah, these are mysteries beyond 
our humble comprehension ! 





CHAPTER VIII. 


BAPTISM OF JHE S. 


Arter this long silent interval of eighteen years, Jesus at length, 
in his thirtieth year, again makes his appearance at the waters of 
Jordan, to receive baptism of John. 

So utterly unknown was Jesus hitherto, and so ignorant were: 
the Jewish people, that they had possessed for thirty years, within 
themselves in a poor carpenter’s son, the promised Messiah, 
although expecting and anxiously looking out for his coming, that 
many of Jesus’ followers, unable to get over this difficulty, would 
not allow that, before this time, he had any existence on earth. 
And this may account for the discrepancy in Mark and John’s 
Gospels beginning the narrative of his life from this time, his 
thirtieth year. ‘‘ And it was publicly taught,” says the Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, “that Jesus, instead of having passed through the im- 
patience of infancy, boyhood, and adolescence, had descended on 
the banks of the Jordan in the form of perfect manhood.” 
(Taylor’s ‘¢ Syntagma.” 

Baptism for the first time is here introduced, but it was long: 
known among the Jews; and the purification by water is frequently 
spoken of by their prophets, as the ‘means which Jehovah would 
employ to cleanse the people from their sins. Even at the present 
day, ablution in the sacred water of the Ganges is believed by 
the Hindus to possess spiritual efficacy in purifying the soul; and 
to die on the banks of the Ganges is supposed to give the sufferer 
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a legitimate passport to the other world, as baptism is with 
- Christians.* 

It appears that John, in imitation of Elijah, had been going 
about, dressed in clothes of camel’s hair, etc., and exhorting the 
people to ‘repent, for the kingdom of heaven was at hand.” He 
confessed them, and administered the baptism of repentance for 
the remission of sins.t Jesus, attracted by John’s celebrity, also 
became a candidate for his baptism, and by his submission to it, 
virtually declared himself one of his disciples ; and thereby tacitly 
acknowledged his own sinful nature. ‘ Thus it becometh us,” he 
said, *‘ to fulfil all righteousness.” (Matt. iii., 15.) 

Now with what propriety could Jesus, “who knew no sin,” 
receive baptism of John for the remission of his sins, or the 
destined Messiah attend to the preaching of his own precursor, to 
be prepared by him for the coming of himself? And again, if the 
remission of sins was granted on condition of repentance and 
confessiun of their sins, what becomes of the doctrine of the 
atonement ; or that the supposed sacrifice of Jesus’ death could 
be required by the Deity to the pardoning the sins of mankind ? 


‘* Jesus, when he was baptised, went up straightway out of the water : 
and, lo, the heavens were opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove, and lighting upon him.” (Matt. iii., 16.) 


Matthew and Mark relate that the Spirit was like a dove; Luke 
says that it descended, 7m a bodily shape, like a dove,and John 
adds, that this descent of the dove was foretold by John the 
Baptist ; and by the time of Justin Martyr there was the addition 
of a fire kindled in the river, to glorify the scene! In this way, a 
simple tale acquires additions, and is at length magnified into the 
marvellous. 

John hearing afterwards, when in prison, of the acts of Jesus, 
is reported (Matt. xi., 3) to have sent to him to inquire, ‘“ Art 
thou he that should come, or do we look for another?” Now 
after the above wonderful miracle manifested at Jesus’ baptism, 
and God’s open declaration before John, for the Baptist to send 





* Hurdwar is a place of prodigious resort once a year for the Brahmins, 
who sell the blessings of superstition to the myriads of Hindu sinners, who 
collect on the banks of the Ganges for purificaton, and to be absolved, by 
ablution, from their sins. To see the crowds of people of all ranks there 
assembled, recalls forcibly to the mind the Scripture account of John on the 
banks of the Jordan ; met for the self-same purpose—namely, the purification 
by water for the remission of sins. The Indian rite, however, according to 

_ history, is the more ancient of the two. 

+ Here John establishes that monstrous doctrine of “ confession for the 
remission of sins,” of which the Roman Catholics have made so profitable 
a use. 
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such a message to Jesus, throws a grave suspicion and doubt on 
the truthfulness of this legendary tale. 

But what are we to say of John’s own declaration, in the fourth 
Gospel, regarding Jesus :— 

«The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world. This is he 
of whom I said, After me cometh a man which is preferred before me: 
for he was before me. And I knew him not: but that he should be 
made manifest to Israel, therefore am I come baptising with water. 
And John bare record, saying, I saw the Spirit descending from heaven 
like a dove, and it abode upon him. And I knew him not: but he 
that sent me to baptise with water, the same said unto me, Upon whom 
thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining on him, the same 
is he which baptiseth with the Holy Ghost. And I saw, and bare re- 
cord that this is the Son of God.” (John i., 29—34.) 


Now after this open and public testimony of John at the baptism 
of Jesus, that he was the Messiah and Son of God, to exhibit such 
gross ignorance, by sending to inquire if he were the Messiah, or 
if they were to look for another, clearly exposes the fictitious cha- 
racter of this tale; and leads us to suppose that these Gospels 
were made up of traditionary. fragments and stories, so carelessly 
put together as to exhibit in every page the most awkward contra- 
dictions. 

It is such rude and careless manufacture as this, meeting us at 
every step, that shakes our belief in the truthfulness of this narra- 
tive, and induces us to agree with the author of “ Theology Dis- 
played,” “ that, in the whole life of Jesus, there is but a thread of 
truth in a web of fiction.” —This thread of truth we shall presently 
unravel, we hope, to our readers’ satisfaction. 

‘“‘ At that time Herod the tetrarch heard of the fame of Jesus, and 
said unto’ his servants, This is John the Baptist; he is risen from the 


dead; and therefore mighty works do show forth themselves in him.’ 
(Matt. xiv., 1, 2.) 


It appears from history, that Herod the tetrach, fearful of some? 
commotion from the crowds which John collected together, had 
him seized and put into prison, and ultimately to death. Here 
Matthew puts into Herod’s mouth a speech very consistent with 
the ideas of a Christian, bnt entirely out of character as regards a 
heathen. It is evidently inserted here for the glorification of Jesus 
at the expense of truth. 

Moreover, the account of John’s death and its cause, as related 
in the succeeding verses (Matt. xiv.), is not confirmed by history. 
Josephus, the historian, who, from his rank and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the politics and leading men of Judea at that time, 
must have had better means of knowing the truth, and is assuredly 
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more worthy of credit than the anonymous writer of the first 
Gospel, distinctly states “‘ that Herod Antipas put John to death 
deliberately for political motives.” (Josephus’ “ Jewish War.”) 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE TEMPTATION SCENE. 


‘Then was Jesus led up of the spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted: of the devil. And when he had fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he was afterward an hungered. And when the tempter came to 
him, he said, If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be 
made bread. Then the devil taketh him up into the holy city, and 
sitteth him on a pinnacle of the temple. And saith unto him, If thou 
be the Son of God, cast thyself down: for it is written, He shall give 
his angels charge concerning thee: and in their hands they shall bear 
thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone. Again, 
the devil taketh him up into an exceeding high mountain, and showeth 
him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them; and saith 
unto him, All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.” (Matt. iv., 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9.) 


Tue Gospel writers state that after Jesus’ baptism he was taken 
up into the wilderness, where, after fasting forty days till he was 
an hungered, God submitted him to the ordeal of temptation. 

Now, if Jesus was of divine origin and possessed of ‘“ a sinless 
nature,” what possible use or object could there be in submitting 
him to this test? The simple fact of its being applied to him only 
shows the opinion the Deity had of him, namely, that he was as 
liable to err as any of those to whom it is said he had previously 
applied this test. But his great prototypes, Adam and Abraham, 
were submitted to this ordeal; why, then, should not Jesus also 
pass through it? This would have been a vain and foolish 
exhibition of the Deity’s power, had he believed Jesus to be pure 
and sinless, and who could not err; and equally so, if he had 
made this trial for the vainglorious purpose ‘‘of manifesting his 
glory,” as there was no one present to witness or record it. 

_ The devil is here represented as performing the most wonderful 
miracles: He transports Jesus into the city of Jerusalem, and 
places him on a pinnacle of the temple ; he carries him to the top 
of “an exceeding high mountain, and showeth him all the king- 
doms of the world, and the glory of them,” and offers them all, if 
he will fall down and worship him. - 

That which is the veritable stumbling-block in the life of 
Jesus (says Strauss) is the personal appearance of the devil with 
his temptations. The three temptations are operated on in three 

c 2 
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different places and far apart. It is asked how Jesus passed from 
one place to another in such company? Luke tells us that the 
devil showed Jesus “ all the kingdoms of the world in amoment ;” 
and carried him to the pinnacle of the temple. This trait indi- 
cates something magical. Where is the mountain from which 
one may view all the kingdoms of the earth? It places both 
Jesus and the devil in rather an unpleasant category, that they 
were so ignorant of the geography of the earth, as to suppose that 
the world could be viewed from the top of a high mountain ! 

Now we would ask, Who is this being called “the devil,” 
whence did he derive all this power of working miracles, and why 
was he permitted to thwart the Almighty and molest mankind ? 
We ask these questions in sober seriousness, to point out to our 
readers the utter impossibility of any such creation, if the Deity 
is in reality, omnipotent or all-powerful. 

The truth is, that the Jews knew nothing of such a creation as 
the devil till their captivity, when this personage was first intro- 
duced by the Persians to their notice, ‘“‘ as the god who presided 
over the evil actions of man.” ‘The Jews had previously believed 
their God Jehovah to possess the two principles of good and evil 
within himself, but they readily adopted these higher views of the 
godhead. 

The Christian priests have, unfortunately for mankind, adhered 
to this absurd idea; and even in this enlightened age continue to 
teach the anomaly—that the Almighty created a spiritual and 
angelic being, whom he endowed with power sufficient to thwart 
him in his benevolent intentions towards man. 

‘‘The story of Christ’s temptation,’ says Burder, “‘is one of 
the most anomalous in the New Testament. For it speaks of a 
personage, equal in power to God, whom it represents under the 
name of the devil. People cannot but abhor an hypothesis, which 
admits of an eternal uncreated being, distinct from God, an enemy 
to God, and essentially wicked. The devil is believed to be a 
man, with the legs and horns of a beast ; but men of sense and 
reflection consider this being as nothing more than the evil dispo- 
sitions of human nature personified.” 


CHAPTER X. 


JESUS THE MESSIAH. 


Tue idea of a Messiah grew up and was nourished among the 
Jews in a soil half religious and half political. It was nurtured 
by national adversity : and in the time of Jesus was embodied in 
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the expectation, derived from their prophets, that the Messiah 
would ascend the throne of David, free the people from a foreign 
yoke, and found a kingdom that would last for ever. But, that 
he was to be the Savior of his people in any other sense than from 
the Roman yoke, is directly contradicted by the Prophet Isaiah, 
who expressly declares, that BESIDE THE LoRD THY GOD THERE 
Is NO Savior. (See Isaiah xliii., 3,10, 11, also the Introduction 
to this work.) 

It was only in the latter part of his career that Jesus was led 
away by these ambitious views, and believed himself to be the 
promised Messiah. We find the watchword on his first appearance 
and his instructions to the disciples differed not from those of 
John, who professed himself only as the forerunner of the Messiah 
—namely, ‘‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” It 
indicates in neither an assumption of the character of the Mesaiah, 
but merely that of a teacher who points out the way. 

Jesus, no doubt, at the more advanced period of his career, did 
indulge in these delusive. hopes; and his followers entertained but 
one idea—the immediate restoration of the kingdom to Israel. 
They even disputed among themselves which would be greatest in 
the kingdom of their master, and petitioned for seats on his right 
hand and on his left: and in reply to Peter, ‘‘ We have left all 
and followed thee, what shall we have therefore?” Jesus tells 
them, ‘‘ When the Son of Man shall sit in the throne of his glory, 
ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel.” (Matt. xix., 28.) 

There is no doubt, then, that Jesus and his followers latterly 
believed in the literal import of his promise; and the disciples 
must have understood it literally, when, even after his crucifixion, 
they still harbored anticipations of worldly greatness. 

Among the reputed actions of Jesus, his last entry into Jeru- 
salem (Matt. xxi.) is given as a proof of his temporal views of 
sitting on the throne of David. They appear in the time which 
he chose, the Passover; the animal on which he rode, by which 
he fulfilled the prophecy of Zacharias; the violent procedure he 
is stated to have hazarded in the Temple; his severe philippic 
denounced on the higher classes, and parting threat, that they 
should not see him again, except as the Messiah (Matt. xxiii.) ; 
and the application to himself of the terms “Son of Man,” 
etc., which were specially referable, by the Jews, to the promised 
Messiah. 

The terms—“ Son of Man,” “Son of God,” “the Lord,” “ the 
Christ or anointed,’ employed in the Gospels, are all convertible 
terms, and were applied to Jesus in reference to his supposed 
Messiahship ; but had no reference to his reputed divine origin ; 
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and what was originally employed in a figurative sense afterwards 
came to be interpreted in the literal signification. For it was 
of daily occurrence among the early Christians to attach a 
literal signification to that which originally bore a figurative 
meaning. ' 

The Gospels tell us that, during his life, Jesus adhered most 
strictly to the Jewish laws. He attended the synagogue on the 
sabbath, journeyed to Jerusalem at the time of the Feasts, and 
eat of the Paschal lamb with his disciples. He even threatened 
with the lowest rank in the kingdom of heaven those who infringed 
on the laws of Moses in the smallest degree; and, in accordance 
with this command, the apostles adhered to the Mosaic law strictly 
long after bis crucifixion. It is even related that the first fifteen 
bishops of Jerusalem adhered so closely to the Mosaic law as to 
undergo the rite of circumcision. 

There is little doubt that Jesus never contemplated extending 
his mission beyond the children of Israel—the chosen people of 
God, ‘ the elect,” as he termed them—and firmly believed that its 
object was limited exclusively to them. The prophecies naturally 
led him to this belief, and that the sole object of a Messiah was 
the restoration of the kingdom to Israel. He therefore laid down 
to his disciples a rule of national exclusiveness ; and when he sent 
them out on their mission he commanded them, “ Go not into the 
way of the Gentiles, .... go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” (Matt. x., 5, 6.) 

That these were the views of Jesus may be seen from the many 
deliberations and contentions among the apostles, after his death, 
as to the propriety of admitting the Gentiles to a participation in 
the kingdom of Jesus. 

Although Jesus firmly expected latterly to restore the throne of 
David, yet he rested his hopes less on human assistance than on 
the legion of angels which he believed his heavenly Father would - 
send him (Matt. xxv.) He is represented as a peaceable, quiet, 
timid man, averse to acts of violence, but zealous for the success 
of his mission. When he found he could not realise his object: by 
his own will, he patiently waited for the expected signal from his 
heavenly Father, who, he felt sure, would, at the appointed time, 
come forward to his assistance. 

This faith and assurance of ultimate aid did not desert him till 
the last moment, when he was nailed to the cross, and became 

weak and faint ‘and exhausted—when he made that memorable 
— renunciation of his claim, reproaching God for so cruelly deserting 
him in the Foote words, “‘ My God, my god, why hast thou 


forsaken me? ”—thus virtually renouncing his claims to the 
Messiahship. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
RETROSPECT. 


We have now shown that, even allowing the Jews the full benefit 
of a knowledge of the true God (which we believe they never 
possessed), yet that the Messiah had not been perfected in the 
person of Jesus, nor were the prophecies fulfilled in any one 
essential in him. He was not of the house of David; he did not 
restore the kingdom to Israel; nor did he ever sit on the throne 
of David. 

We shall, however, now enter on an analysis of the religious 
views attributed to him, irrespective of his claims as the Messiah. 
These are comprised in the exhortations and sayings, discourses 
and parables, which it is stated, in the Gospel narratives, that he 
delivered at sundry times and places to his followers. 

Before, however, we enter on this examination, we wish briefly 
to draw the attention of the reader to the state of the Jewish 
nation at this period, to enable him clearly to comprehend the 
meaning of many of the sayings attributed to Jesus, and the 
source whence they were evidently derived. 

The Jews were at this time, 2,000 years ago, in a state of 
national servitude, and their country was in the hands of the 
Romans. Their God, Jehovah, after all his promises and the 
“perpetual covenant” he had sworn in their. favor, seemed to 
have quite deserted them, and they were in despair. Their spirit 
was only upheld by the repeated promises of their prophets that 
as soon as they had repented, Jehovah would send them an 
anointed prince, who would relieve them from the Roman yoke and 
restore the kingdom to Israel. This state of things was called 
the Kingdom of Heaven and the anointed prince the Messiah. 

This seems to have become an absorbing topic among the people, 
and the prophecy of the seventy weeks of Daniel (ix., 24) led the 
Jews to look out most earnestly for the advent of the Messiah, 

_and during the Roman encroachments it revived in full force. 
Josephus states (‘‘ Wars” vi. 6): ‘‘ What did most to elevate 
their minds was an ambiguous oracle, found in their sacred 
writings, how that, about this time, one of their country should 
become governor of the habitable world.” 

Fanatics were daily running about the streets of Jerusalem 
calling on the people to lose no time in preparing for this crisis, 
and urging them to ‘repent, for the kingdom of heaven was at 
hand.” Worldly goods and worldly vanities were declared to be 
of no value in comparison to this new Jerusalem, where Jehovah, 
in the person of his Messiah, would come to reign over them. 
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Among others appeared John and a Galilean named Jesus, and it 
required all the activity of the government to keep the people 
quiet and prevent them running after the various fanatics and 
pretenders to the Messiahship. 

The Jews were, at this time, divided into three great sects, the 
Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenians, which last sect had specially 
distinguished themselves by their austerity, moral purity and 
primitive sanctity of manners, all their lives being occupied in 
prayer and reading the Scriptures and in educating and instructing 
the people. ‘‘ They rejected pleasure as evil, and looked on 
temperance and a conquest over their passions as the greatest of 
virtues.” (Josephus’ “ Wars.”) ; 


CHAPTER XII. 


DOCTRINES OF THE ESSENIANS. 


To this sect we wish specially to draw the attention of the reader 
from the extraordinary similarity of its doctrines to those said to 
have been delivered by Jesus; and evidently directing us to the 
source whence these Gospel narratives sprung. Josephus and 
Philo, contemporaneous, Jewish historians, thus describe them :— 

“The third sect of Jews is the Essenes, or Essenians ; they 
cherish mutual love beyond other men; they reject all pleasures 
as sinful, and look on temperance, and a conquest over their 
passions, as the greatest virtue. There prevails among them a 
contempt for matrimony, but they receive the children of others, 
and educate them as their own, while yet tender and susceptible of 
instruction. 

‘“‘ They despise riches, and are so liberal as to excite our admi- 
ration. Nor can any be found among them who is more wealthy 
than the rest. Every one gives’ what he hath to him that wanteth. 

‘« As for their piety towards God, it is very extraordinary. Be- 
fore sunrise they speak not a word till they have offered up their 
prayers, and purified themselves with water. 

“ Their food is of the plainest kind; and both before and after 
meals they return thanks to God, as the bestower of all good; the’ 
cause of which is that perpetual sobriety they exercise, and the 
same settled measure of meat and drink that is allotted to them 
and sufficient for them. 

“« Two rules they observe,—to assist those who want it, and to 
show mercy. They carefully curb their anger and restrain their 
passions. They are eminent for fidelity, and are the ministers of 
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peace. They avoid all swearing, which they look on as worse 
than perjury, and consider their word the same as an oath. They 
study what is good for body and soul, and those herbs that may 
cure distempers. 

‘ If anyone wishes to join their sect, he must undergo a year’s 
probation, and when he has proved himself, is made a partaker of 
the waters of purification (baptism), He is required to take a 
solemn pledge to exercise piety towards God, justice towards man, 
harm no one, avoid the wicked, assist the righteous, and be faithful 
to ali men; be a lover of truth, and hater of lies, keep his hands 
clear of theft, and his soul of unlawful gains, and ascribe all things 
to God. 

“ They are long-lived, from the simplicity of their diet, and by 
means of the regular course of life they observe. They contemn 
the miseries of life, and despise all pain and suffering; and as for 
death, if for the glory of God, they prefer it to living. They 
smile at pain, and laugh to scorn the infliction of torment on 
them. 

“They believe that their bodies are corruptible, but their souls 
immortal, and that the good are rewarded and the wicked punished 
after death. These are the divine doctrines of the Essenians about 
the soul. 

“ There are also among them who foretell things to come: and 
it is but seldom they fail in their predictions. It also deserves our 
admiration, how much they excel all other men in virtue and 
righteousness, to such a degree as hath never appeared among 
other men, but hath endured a long while among them. 

““There are about four thousand men who live in this way, 
' and neither marry nor keep servants, thinking the latter tempts 
men to be unjust, and the former gives a handle to domestic 
quarrels.” (“ Antiq.” xviii. c. 1.) 

Philo, in his work on Contemplative Life, thus speaks of the 
Essenians as an old-established sect :— 

‘¢ Palestine and Syria are not unproductive of good and honor- 
able men. There are above 4,000 people called Essenians, which 
means holy, who have attained the highest holiness in the worship 
of God, and that not by sacrificing animals, but by purity of 
heart. 

“ As to learning, they leave logic to fierce disputants about 
words, contenting themselves with the acquisition of virtue and: 
the knowledge of God and the creation. Other parts of know- 
ledge they leave to vain and subtle metaphysicians; but moral 
philosophy they eagerly cultivate. 

‘‘The laws they study at all times, especially on the Sabbath ; 
and, regarding it as holy, they abstain from all work, and, assem- 
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bling in the synagogues, read and expound the Scriptures. Their 
subjects of instruction are piety, holiness, and righteousness; and 
the knowledge of good and evil. 

‘‘ The rules which guide them, are the love of God, the love of 
virtue, and the love of man. Of their love to God, they prove by 
leading a life of continual purity, regarding Him as the author of 
all good, and cause of no evil. This they evince by their freedom 
from avarice, ambition, and sensual pleasures; by their tempe- 
rance, patience, frugality, humility, and contentment, and exercise 
of every virtue. 

‘“‘ They all live in common, and their doors are never shut to the 
stranger or the afflicted. The sick are carefully attended, and the 
aged are loved and revered. Such are these champions of Virtue.” 

Philo thus describes the Essenians who embraced the contempla- 
tive life, called Therapeute, or healers, as they professed to cure 
men’s minds of vices, and bodies of disorders :— 

‘*« They are seized with an enthusiastic love of heaven; consider 
themselves dead to the world, and only desire a blessed immor- 
tality. They separate themselves from society to avoid the evil 
intercourse of the world. 

** In each house is a sanctuary or monastery, where they bring 
the laws, and prophets, and psalms to perfect their piety. The 
idea of God and the beauty of his attributes are ever present to 
their minds: and many deliver magnificent visions suggested by 
their sacred philosophy. 

‘‘ They spend the whole interval from morning till evening in 
religious exercises, reading the holy scriptures, and unfolding their 
meaning. Their food is coarse bread seasoned with salt, and their 
drink water. ‘Their chief object is the practice of humility; being 
convinced that as falsehood is the root of pride, so freedom from 
pride is the offspring of truth. 

“From their peculiar principles and sentiments, they have 
many persecutors, yet have they never been able to substantiate 
any accusation against this band of holy men. On the other hand, 
men, captivated by their integrity and honor, unite with them in 
admiring their communion and liberality as the earnest pledge of 
a perfect and happy life.” (Josephus’ ‘* Wars.”) 

Philo was an elderly man, and of established reputation for 
learning, at the time when he was sent at the head of the embassy 
from the Alexandrian Jews to Caligula (a.p. 39), and his book 
was most likely written before that time. It is therefore not im- 
possible that he was describing the followers of Jesus, under the 
title of Essenians, His description certainly cannot be limited to 
them, for he speaks of the Essenians as an old-established sect. 
Josephus says distinctly, that the sect existed above two centuries 
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before Christ. Pliny speaks of the Essenians as of a sect which 
renewed its numbers without marriage, by the reception of con- 
verts ; ‘and thus for several thousand years this people is per- 

_petually propagated, without any being born among them.” 

BAS Tabs” vi;"c. 17.) 

Now it appears that this extraordinary sect of the Jews was in 
existence, residing in Judea, long before the time of Jesus, and 
its members had spread themselves and their doctrines over Pales- 
tine, Syria and Egypt, and exercised all these, as Josephus calls 
them, ‘‘divine doctrines.” The reader cannot but observe the 
striking similarity between them and the precepts, sayings, and 
doings, attributed to Jesus, and handed down to us by the Gospel 
writers. They had set the example of societies living in voluntary 
union, having all their property in common, and acting, in a 
remarkable degree, on the principles of universal benevolence and 
moral purity. 

__ Josephus not only mentions the superior skill of this sect in the 
interpretation of the prophets, but allows them pre-eminence in 
the gift of prophecy itself, and adds, ‘“‘ We have thought proper to 
relate these facts, how strange soever they be, because many of 
these Essenians have, by their excellent virtues, been thought 
worthy of this knowledge of Divine revelations.” (‘* Wars,” i., 3, 5.) 
This quite agrees with the stress laid upon the fulfilment of pro- 
pheey and pretensions to prophecy in the New Testament. And 
yet, strange to say, this sect is not once mentioned in the 
Gospels, nor is their name once introduced in the New Testa- 
ment. 

Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea, in his ‘ Ecclesiastical History,” 
written in the third century, thus speaks of the Essenians : ‘‘ These 
things are reported by a man (Philo) who listened to the holy 
Scriptures, as they (Essenians) expounded them ; and, in short, it 
is very likely, that those Scriptures of the ancients, of which he 

speaks, were the Gospels and writings of the apostles; and that 
certain digests of the ancient prophets interpreted—such as is 

‘contained in the Epistles to the Hebrews and many others, these 
were the Epistles. But that Philo (in speaking of the Essenians) 
wrote these things with reference to those who were the first 
preachers of the discipline, which is according to the Gospels, and 
ito the manners first handed down from the apostles, must be 
manifest to every man.’ 

It is impossible to read the account of these people, coupled 
with the above facts, without being impressed with the conviction 
that their acts and doctrines are the veritable acts and doctrines 
described in the Gospels, and attributed to this person Jesus; and 
that the Gospels must have emanated from this sect, giving a 
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detailed account of their proceedings, and wanderings, and efforts 
to propagate their doctrines. 

The disciples mentioned in the Gospels, there is good ground 
to believe, were of this sect of Essenians, for the following 
reasons :—/irst, they were neither Pharisees nor Sadducees; 
secondly, they were chiefly of the lower orders; thirdly, the 
society formed by them, as described in the Acts, resembles 
closely the societies of the Essenians, as described by Josephus ; 
and, lastly, the name of Essenians never occurs once in the New 
Testament, whilst the Sadducees and Pharisees are frequently 
alluded to, and as frequently abused. This is singular, except on 
the supposition that the disciples were Essenians themselves; and 
tends to the belief that they were the originators and propagators. 
of the new religion, under the name of Ebionites and Nazarenes, 
and the writers of the Gospels, in which they had introduced 
all their own religious views, and teachings, and movements, and 
acts. , 

Now to carry out the idea of a Messiah, which was so essential 
to their success in the propagation of their doctrines among the 
people, who were at that time in daily expectation of his coming, 
and anxiously looking out for him, they chose from among the 
numerous aspirants to the office one Jesus, most likely of their 
own sect, who, as related by Josephus, went about Jerusalem 
‘‘endued with a divine furor,’ denouncing the state of the people, 
and calling on them to repent, with the constant ery of ‘ Woe, woe 
to Jerusalem.’” (Jos. 6, v.; 3, vi.) 

Christianity is, therefore, only another name for Judaism, with 
the addition of the above distinguishing doctrine of “these good 
and holy men,” the Essenian Jews whom Philo has held up ‘as. 
exceeding all others in virtue, wisdom, and piety, and to be revered 
and imitated on that account.” 

It is impossible not to be surprised and delighted with the 
character of the people here delineated ; nor can any unprejudiced 
reader, who reflects. that they flourished in Judea many years. 
before the introduction of Christianity, help considering them as 
the originators and promulgators of these new doctrines, under 
the name of Nazarenes or Ebionites, which name was given them 
as a term of reproach for their poverty. For that the Essenians. 
were the same, under a different name, with Ebionites or Naza- 
renes, Eusebius has not only asserted as a fact, but has taken some 
pains to prove ; and his opinion has been confirmed by the united 
testimony of St. Jerome and Epiphanius, who lived in the third 
century. (See Jones’ “ Ecclesiastical Researches.’’) 

The virtues which the Essenians practised and taught are the 
great and practical virtues of the Gospels, and the reader will 
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observe that the object of their lives was to enforce and illustrate 
them by precept and example. “The Essenians,” says Josephus, 
suffered much furious persecution in propagating their religious 
‘views, many powerful men rising up against them in consequence 
_ of differing from them.” ‘The same is stated, in Acts, of the early 
‘Christians. 

Josephus and Philo both state that the Essenians worshipped 
God with peculiar holiness, and that, not by sacrificing animals, 
but by cultivating purity of heart—the very features which dis- 
tinguish the Gospel from Judaism. 

The following is another characteristic of the Essenians and 
first believers :-— 


** And all that believed were together, and had all things common ; 
and sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as 
every man had need. And they, continuing daily with one accord ‘in 
the temple, and breaking bread from house to house, did eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart.” (Acts ii., 4446.) 


We have authentic evidence that the first Christians in Palestine 
maintained a community of goods and had all things in common; 
the same is here stated of the Essenians, “that, in opposition to 
every selfish consideration, they make their goods common pro- 
perty, whence the rich have not greater command than the poor,” 
and “thinking themselves dead to the world, they desired only a 
blessed immortal existence.” Now no other description of people 
at that time showed similar communion: and holiness; for this 
practice had not obtained among the Greeks or barbarians though 
it had been long established among the Essenians. (Jos., lib. i., 5.) 

Josephus and Philo both state that they separated themselves 
from the world, and ‘lived in Monaz, or Monasteries, and John 
(xiv., 2) causes Jesus to say, “In my father’s house are many 
_ mansions” (Monai), which word should be rendered ‘monasteries,” 
or solitary abodes, that were in use among the Essenians long 
before the Christian era, and shows again the identity of this sect 
with the Scriptures. 

Here let us remark that the sect of Essenians is nowhere 
mentioned in the New Testament; for the obvious reason, that. 
the writers of the Scriptures were themselves of that sect, and 
could not therefore speak of themselves in a work written by 
themselves. 

The term Christian was first used by the enemies of Christianity 
at Antioch by way of reproach; and it was only after a time that 
the converts assumed this name hated and derided by Jews and 
Gentiles. 

But we refer the reader to the Chapter “ Origin of Christianity,” 
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at the latter end of the work, for the further examination of this 
subject; and we now proceed to examine the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the doctrines promulgated in the Gospels, as put into 
the mouth of Jesus,—and the reader will at once perceive the 
extraordinary similarity, nay even identity, between them and the 
doctrines of the Essenians, as above quoted. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Tus discourse is supposed to comprise the essence of the religion 
of Jesus, as it was also that of the Essenians just described ; and, 
with his other exhortations and sayings, to include all that was 
supposed essential in genuine Christianity. We should therefore 
expect to find here a clear exposition of all those doctrines and duties 
that are stated to be really necessary for man’s salvation. 

This doctrine consists of a series of exhortations, maxims, and 
commands, of which some are excellent and useful, but the greater 
number extravagant and impracticable. They might suit a people 
like the Essenians, who had given all their goods to feed the poor, 
took no thought of the morrow, and were in hourly expectation of 
the end of the world and the advent of the Messiah ; but they are 
totally unfit for men busily engaged in carrying on the daily 
concerns and active pursuits of life. 

Matthew and Luke’s Gospels are the only two which give this 
discourse ; in the one it is made to occupy above 100 verses, in the 
other but 30; while Matthew represents Jesus as ascending a 
mountain, and seated thereon during the discourse; Luke in con- 
tradiction to this says, that Jesus came down and stood on the 
plain ! 

It is quite impossible to reconcile the instructions contained in 
this sermon (as it is called) with the circumstances and duties of 
real life; for the virtues by which heaven is to be gained 
according to Jesus and the Essenians, are not at all calculated Ag, 
the sphere of this world. It will be seen that, of the many pre- 
cepts inculcated, there are few of any practical utility to man, 
Mortification, poverty of spirit, mourning, meekness, grief, sorrow 
poverty, hunger, and the love of persecution, are by no means 
adapted to the common intercourse of life, or fitted to promote 
the general happiness of mankind. They might suit the austere 
Essenians, and monks and friars, who resolve to separate them- 
selves from the world; but they are not at all calculated for men 
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who wish to enjoy life with even moderation and temperance. And 
yet we are told that to those who suffer these things, great will be 
their reward in heaven. 

The love of mortification, of suffering, and of mourning, is by 
no means a temper of mind likely to foster rational happiness.. 
Suffering, in many instances, may be the lot of man, and when it 
comes upon us we should bear it like men; but any system of 
religion or morality which teaches us to consider it a mark of 
divine favor, or as the sum of earthly happiness, must first require 
the subjection of those rational faculties by which, in all other 
cases, we are enabled to judge of good and evil, of pleasure and. 
pain, of happiness and misery. 

The same may be said of that passive submission to’ ill-treat- 
ment which is here recommended. It is not calculated for any 
state of society in which reasonable men would wish to live, for 
it tends to destroy the best part of our nature—namely, the spirit 
of resistance to tyranny and oppression. The forgiveness of 
injuries is a refined virtue, but submission to them is weakness 
and folly ; the one calculated to provoke the peace of the world,. 
the other to provide injury and insult. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, anda 
tooth for a tooth: But I say unto you, Thatye resist not evil: but who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloke also. And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain.” (Maitt..v., 38—41.) 

This passive and unresisting obedience, which bows down under 
the yoke of authority and oppression, this duty of unconditional 
submission, would altogether destroy the best qualities of man,. 
and abolish the inalienable rights of human nature. It is 
impossible to be carried out, and impracticable to any man in his 
sober senses. 

‘‘ And he lifted up his eyes on his disciples, and said, Blessed be ye 
poor: for yours is the kingdom of God. Blessed are ye that hunger 
now : for ye shall be filled. Blessed are ye that weep now: for ye shall 
laugh. Blessed are ye, when men shall hate you, and when they shall 
separate you from their company, and shall reproach you, and cast out 
your name as evil, for the Son of man’s sake. Rejoice ye in that day, 
and leap for joy: for behold, your reward is great in heaven. But woe 
unto you that are rich! for ye have received your consolation. Woe 
unto you that are full! for ye shall hunger. Woe unto you that laugh 
now! for ye shall mourn and weep. Woe unto you, when all men 
shall speak well of you! for so did their fathers to the false prophets.” 
(Luke vi., 20—26.) 

Here we have the overstrained devoteeism, the asceticism, and 
incipient monachism of the Essenians above described. Poverty 
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and hunger, weeping and suffering, are represented as giving a 
claim to compensation in heaven, and in such terms, that the 
merit of voluntary privation, and fasting, and penance, may 
naturally be inferred from them as sacred duties. The religious 
views of the Essenians generally tended to this extreme, but here 
it appears exaggerated to a form of variance with the ordinary 
feelings and necessities of mankind. 

The religion of Jesus is the religion of the poor, the afflicted 
and the diseased, but, from the denunciations against the rich, is 
not calculated for the wealthy, the prosperous or the powerful, 
because it forbids so many of the enjoyments which nature and 
art have provided. Our salvation, according to the Gospels, should 
occupy the whole time of our existence; and a regard for it is 
incompatible with the indulgence of any of those pursuits which 
attach men to the world. ‘The love of fame, of wealth, or power, 
however much directed by reason and humanity, are forbidden in 
the Christian code. The elegant refinements of nature and art, 
the pleasures of taste, the beauties of poetry, and the innocent 
sallies of wit and humor, are all to be repressed, lest they should 
withdraw us from that continual meditation on heavenly subjects 
which is required of the candidates for eternal felicity. 

Thus ‘it is,” says Burder, ‘‘ that there are so few Christians 
among the professors of Christianity; for the direct tendency of 
all religion is to make men either hypocrites or enthusiasts.” 

‘Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink ; nor for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment? Behold the fowls of the air ; 
for they sow not, neither do they reap. And why take ye thought for 
raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil 
not, neither do they spin: wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? Take therefore no 
thought for the morrow: for the morrow shall take thought for the 
mee of itself. Sufficient unto the day zs the evil thereof.” (Matt. 

25, ete.) 

Zina not this clearly recommend a trust in God for our daily 
bread, independent of our own exertions, and a submissive pros- 
tration to the will of Providence? The argument from the birds 
of the air and the flowers of the field puts the matter beyond all 
doubt ; for “they toil not, neither do they spin ;. if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, shall he not much more clothe you?” The 
inference here is pointed and impossible to be misunderstood ; but 
the reasoning may be questionable, and disappointment would 
most assuredly follow the trial! _ 

‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal” (Matt. 
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vi., 19.) ‘It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God” (Matt xix 24). 


These are the commands of Jesus regarding worldly wealth, but 
who obeys them? They have been set at naught by all the world ; 
and even his own viceregents on earth, the high priests of his 
Church, are those most assiduous in the accumulation of wealth. 
They are the lilies of the valley, they toil not, neither do they 
spin ! 

The above sentiments, attributed to Jesus, are in reality the 
sentiments of the poor Essenian Jews, above quoted, who placed 
the sum of human virtue in passive meekness and rigid self-denial, 
in poverty, bodily and mental suffering, and a total dereliction of 
all worldly concerns. The essence of religion they believed to 
consist in peace, quietness, and tranquillity; and they were so 
negligent of all earthly affairs, that if the world had been peopled 
with Essenians, it would soon have come to an end. 

; “ But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you, and persecute you.” (Matt. v., 44.) 

Now, this exaggerated sentiment, to love our enemies, and to 
do good to them that persecute us and despitefully use us, were it 
even practicable, would neither be a duty nor a virtue. For those 
who would despitefully use us must be evil-disposed and bad- 
hearted men, who may claim our pity, but never can command 
our love or esteem; it requires of us an impossibility—of virtue, 
to love vice! But the above is not a sentiment peculiar to the 
Gospels, for Pythagoras, long before the Christian era, said, ‘‘ Let 
men revenge themselves on their enemies only by laboring to 
convert them into friends;” and Socrates taught “ that it was’ 
not lawful for a man who had received an injury to revenge it by 
inflicting another injury.” (Socrat. “‘ Memorabilia.”) 

‘Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them: for this is the Law and the Prophets.” 
(Matt. vii., 12.) 

The reader may remark that this passage, from its naturality 
and the universality of its application, has been put into the 
mouth of Jesus, and declared to be part of the Jewish Law and 
Prophets. But it is one of those apothegms well known all over 
the East, and which the Jews learned of the Persians during their 
captivity. ‘It may be seen in the Persian Fables of Bilpay 
(Bedpaé), and in the poems of Hafiz, written (says Sir W. Jones) 
at least three centuries before our era; and known to the Chinese 
for ages in the works of their celebrated. moralist, Confucius.” 


‘‘No man can serve two masters: ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
DD 
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mon.” (Matt. vi. 24.) ‘¢ And again I say unto you, It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. When his disciples heard it, they were ex- 
ceedingly amazed, saying, Who then can be saved?” (xix., 24, 25.) 
And, truly, we can re-echo the question, since every day shows 
this to be totally contrary to experience, for the world contains 
men of the greatest wealth and of the strictest morality and piety. 
But Jesus was no political economist, and all his views were 
absorbed in the ideas—a community of property, and the approach 
of the end of the world—which the Essenians so strictly carried 
out. ' 

“Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine.” (Matt. vii, 6.) 

What is meant by this command? Did not Jesus himself go 
among publicans and sinners? Who, then, are the dogs and 
swine—the Gentiles? Surely, he would not speak thus abusively 
of his own countrymen, the Jews, to whom he believed his mission 
to be solely directed? nor do we think this the language by which 
the Gentiles were to be won. 

There is no doubt that Jesus here referred to the Gentiles ; 
and this view is confirmed in his charge to the twelve, in com- 
manding them to limit their call to the house of Israel, and not 
to go into the way of the Gentiles. This is strange language for 
the Savior of the world, and is another instance of the narrow 
and contracted views entertained by him so entirely at variance 
with the idea of a divine mission.* 

Jesus’ words are in direct opposition to the Mosaical Code, 
although he is made to say, ‘‘I came not to destroy, but to fulfil” 
the law. ‘The laws of Moses were founded on the principles of 
retaliation and self-defence ; but Jesus commands that we submit 
to violence and fraud. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, anda 
tooth for a tooth: but I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also. And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloke also. And whosoever shall compel thee to 





* Paul, however, when he had charge of the Church, took a very different view 
of this subject, and did not consider the Gentiles as either “dogs” or “swine.” 
When he examined into this new religion he saw the great mistake that had 
been made by Jesus in thus limiting salvation to the small section of man- 
kind living:'in Judawa, and he at once, in opposition to the command of Jesus 
and, the wishes of the early Christians, insisted on extending its benefits to 
the Gentiles also, and successfully carried out the measure; although, by 
doing so, he placed Jesus the Messiah in an anomalous position, showing his 
utter want of foresight or foreknowledge, and how ill-qualified he was for 
carrying out a universal religion. 
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goa mile, go with him twain. Give to him that asketh thee, and 
38a) that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” (Matt. v., 

Now this is plain and intelligible, and requires no interpreter ; 
but is it practicable, or consistent with the usages of the world ? 
or agreeable to common sense? On the contrary, so little is it 
the design of Jesus to inculcate a disregard of the law of Moses, 
that he imposes on his followers the strictest observance of it, and 
declares, “ Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in 
nowise pass from the law.” Moreover in his observance of the 
Sabbath, and in many of his sayings and doings, he displays an 
utter disregard of the law.” Such contradictions as these, such 
vacillation of mind and change of opinion, veering about by every 
wind of docirine, show anything but an inspired or well-regulated 
mind ! 

Jesus confirms the law, in respect to Fasting, which is now dis- 
regarded by all the innumerable sects into which Christianity is 
split, with the exception of the Catholics. On this subject he is 
most particular, and gives special directions to his followers for its 
due observance. ‘‘ When thou fastest, anoint thine head and 
wash thy face; that thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto 
thy Father.” (Matt. vi., 17, 18.)—This confirms the Oriental 
notion that. the Deity was to be propitiated by mortifying the body, 
and is carried out to its utmost limits by the Hindus all over 
India. 

The threat which Jesus pronounces, that ‘‘ whosoever shall say, 
Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire ” (Matt. v., 22), is very 
unworthy of his other mild precepts, more especially as he so 
repeatedly contradicts himself, by using the self-same and other 
abusive epithets. 

“QO fools, and slow of heart to believe.” (Luke xxiv., 25.) 
Here Jesus does not hesitate to employ the same expression, 
which he so awfully denounces and condemns in the above passage. 
He abuses two poor deluded followers, because they had not been 
able to trace out, in their own Jewish records, a spiritual and 
suffering Messiah, in direct opposition to the opinions of their 
prophets and high priests.—Can we believe that God would 
make a defective intellect a cause of reproach to any of his 
creatures ! 

Of the same character is that barbarous command, ‘“ If thine. 
eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee,” and also, ‘“ If 
thy right hand offend thee, cut it off,” which no one in his senses 
would think of obeying. For although it is stated that some 
fanatics have made themselves eunuchs for heaven’s sake 
(Matt. xix., 12), a custom not condemned by Jesus mee yet 
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we have never heard of any of his disciples following the example, 
not even the enthusiastic Paul, although he complains so grievously 
of “the thorn in the flesh.” 

We are told, ‘“‘ Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works ; ”’ and yet this is afterwards contradicted, 
and we are commanded, “ Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth, that thine alms may be in secret: and thy 
Father which seeth in secret himself shall reward thee openly.” 
Which rule are we to follow ? 

‘“‘Thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are; but thou, when thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father which is in secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret 
shall reward thee openly.” 

From this positive command of Jesus, if any one truly believe 
in its divine authority, he ought not to sanction the meeting in 
crowds in churches and chapels, like the Pharisees; but, on the 
contrary, look on this weakly exhibition of public worship as an 
act of public hypocrisy, denounced by Jesus himself. ‘ But this, 
says Rev. R. Taylor, would spoil religion as a trade altogether ; 
and, therefore, like Christ’s professed indifference to the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, and his most solemn forbiddance of oath- 
taking, it becomes a dead letter, which everyone reads, but no one 
respects.” 

‘¢ And now also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees; therefore 
every tree which bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast 
into the fire.” (Matt. iii., 10; Luke iii., 9.) 

This unlucky passage, put into the mouths of both John and 
Jesus, has been, alas, the cause of the slaughter of thousands of 
innocent human beings. It was seized on, and given’ out by the 
Inquisition, as the authority for all its diabolical acts; and 
applied, as a divine command, to sanction the burning of unfor- 
tunate heretics, or those who ventured in Catholic countries to 
exercise the right of private judgment. Jesus surely could not 
have been aware, when he indulged in this loose and mystifying 
style, of the awful effects that would in after-ages result from it. 
—This is one among many instances in this book of the want of 
prescience or foreknowledge in the reputed author of Christianity. 

Luke states (vii., 36) that Jesus was invited by a Pharisee to 
dine with him, and whilst he sat at meat, a sinful woman of the 
town came in, washed his feet with her tears, rubbed them with 
ointment, and wiped them with her hair. The Pharisee was sur- 
prised at the liberty Jesus permitted this abandoned woman to 
take. But Jesus, in spite of his courtesy and hospitality, turned 
on him, and made this following most ungracious comparison 
between his host and the woman, saying :— 
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_. “T entered into thine house, thou gavest me no water for my feet: 

but she hath washed my feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs 
of her head. Thou gavest me no kiss: but this woman since the time 
1 came in hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou didst 
not anoint: but this woman hath anointed my feet with ointment. 
Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are forgiven; for 
she loved much :.but to whom little is forgiven the same loveth little.— 
And he said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven.” (44—48.) 

Truly this was strange and most uncourteous language for Jesus 
to use after the hospitable reception he obtained from the 
Pharisee; and a curious reason for the remission of this abandoned 
woman’s sins! We cannot wonder then at the contempt which 
the Pharisees always exhibited towards Jesus, through his dis- 
playing such want of temper as shown in this and many other 
instances regarding them. 

The morality of Jesus is very limited and imperfect, and by no 
means remarkable for that comprehensive wisdom which embraces 
all the various relations of life, or which is calculated for the 
great theatre of the world. The religious views inculcated are 
very defective in the active virtues, and in not leaving room for 
that degree of exertion, firmness, and intrepidity, which is daily 
required for’ overcoming strong difficulties. Even if they could 
be carried out, they would leave the weak a prey to the strong. 

“‘ Christianity,” says Burder, “ contains things that were new to 
the world at the time they were promulgated; but those which are 
new are not practicable, and those which are practicable are not 
new. ‘The general state of the world from the time of Jesus to 
the present day, has never in any degree been conformable to the 
precepts inculcated, which so far proves that his religion is 
impracticable as a general system ! ” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
JESUS’ DISCOURSES AND SAYINGS. 


Martruew relates a second discourse delivered by Jesus to the 
twelve; and yet among their number we find Judas who be- 
trayed, and Peter who foreswore his master. It is strange that he 
should single them out for the purpose of diffusing his religion 
through the world, if he had any foreknowledge of their faithless- 
ness, and that they should prove traitors to his cause. And yet 
John declares that “Jesus knew from the beginning who they 
were that believed not, and who should betray him.” (John 
vi., 64.) ‘ 
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“ These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded them, saying, Go. 
not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans 
enter ye not: but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
(Matt. x., 5, 6.) 

The command to these twelve “not to go into the way of the 
Gentiles, nor to enter into any city of the Samaritans,” seems a 
most extraordinary way of declaring his mission to the world at 
large, and exposes the narrow views Jesus entertained in confining 
salvation to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. But Jesus was 
a Jew himself, had been brought up in all the prejudices of his 
countrymen, and had imbibed all their exclusive ideas of God and 
his providence; and he firmly believed that the Messiah was 
promised to them alone, and to be limited to the ‘‘ chosen people 
of Israel.” 

This spirit is again displayed, when the woman of Canaan be- 
seeches him to cure her daughter, and he refuses, saying, ‘‘ I am 
not sent, but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel. It is not 
meet to take the children’s bread and to cast it to dogs.” 
(Matt. xv.) Strange language this in the mouth of the Savior, 
calling everyone but the Jews by the abusive term of dogs and 
swine, and limiting salvation to a small section of people living in 
Judea. 

After these positive declarations of Jesus that his saving grace 
was to be limited to the house of Israel (a mere fraction of man- 
kind), and which were afterwards confirmed by the apostles them- 
selves, in their strong opposition to Paul when he proposed to 
extend his preaching to the Gentiles: the early Christians felt 
themselves in a dilemma, whose orders to obey—Paul or Jesus. 
But a less scrupulous follower soon settled this point, by surrep- 
titiously inserting a few passages at the end of Mark’s Gospel, 
where Jesus is made directly to contradict himself, by commanding 
them, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature!” (Mark xvi., 15.) 

This order was never questioned, and the discrepancy was 
easily got rid of, by explaiaing it as “an after-thought of Jesus!” 
But the critical acumen and research of the present age have dis- 
covered that this passage is a grave forgery of the early Chris- 
tians; for that the twelve last verses of Mark are wanting 
altogether in the early Greek copies, as proved by Jerome and 
Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa, a.p. 371. Gregory states that in the 
most exact copies of Mark’s Gospel, it concludes with the words 
‘for they were afraid” (“In. Chr. Res.” or. ii., t. 8); and Jerome 
says, “‘ that in all the Greek copies, the last twelve verses of Mark 
were wanting.” ~(“ Ad. Hered. Qu.” iii., 4.) 

Jesus moreover told his disciples to “ preach, saying, the king- 
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dom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. x., 7), exactly what John the 
Baptist had announced. And Jesus, therefore, was literally 
following in his steps. Why did he not announce himself at 
once as the Messiah, if he really believed himself to be so? The 
truth is, that he did not at this time indulge in these lofty views 
or aspire to the Messiahship. He therefore ventured no farther 
than John, to prepare the way for the Messiah’s expected coming. 
This is clearly shown in verse 23: “ For verily I say unto you, Ye 
shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man 
be come,” virtually saying, the Son of Man has not yet come, 
but that before they had completed their mission he would 
appear. 

‘Aid whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words, when 
ye depat out of that house or city, shake off the dust of your feet. 
Verily I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom and Gomorrha in the day of judgment, than for that city.” 
(Matt. x, 14, 15.) 

Jesus,in dismissing the twelve, sends them on their mission 
unprovidd with any of the necessaries of life, agreeably to his 
previous Sying, “Take no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat or wha ye shall drink,” but at the same time he denounces 
terrible veiyeance on all those who refuse to receive or entertain 
them ; in Oher words, because they would not receive a number 
of idle, merlicant strangers into their houses! This is very con- 
tradictory tohis previous assertion, that we should forgive our 
brother, evenif he offended against us seventy times seven. 

“Think noithat I am come to send peace on earth: I came not to 
send peace, bua sword. For I am come to set a man at variance 
against his fathe and the daughter against her mother, and the daughter- 
in-law against be mother-in-law.” (Matt. x., 34.) 

Was this theithe object of Jesus’ mission on earth, to set man- 
kind at enmity ith each other? If so, then alas, it has been truly 
accomplished ; tr the Christian religion has been a bone of con- 
tention and strifin the world for nearly 2,000 years. It has, we 
regret to add, ken the cause of more persecution, cruelty, and 
bloodshed, than ay religion ever promulgated. Jesus’ words have 
been indeed truljyerified, ‘he came not to send peace but a 
sword.”* 








* Tt has been cahlated that religious wars among Christians, for 
differences of opinion,,ve cost the lives of above two millions of people. 
The wars to establish (ristianity, and those waged against the Turks about 
the Holy Land, have ¢¢ many millions more. The wars of Charlemagne to 
Christianise the Saxon and of the Spaniards to convert the Moors and 
Americans, have delugethe earth with innocent blood. And the Inquisition 
alone, since its foundat, jn the fourteenth century, has burnt above one 
hundred thousand personsf both sexes, besides destroying twice that number 
by torture and the dunge, 
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«¢ And whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones a 
cup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, 
He shall in no wise lose his reward.” (42.) 

In this meagre charge, as in the Sermon on the Mount, all 
Jesus’ views are limited to the Jewish system of rewards and 
punishments, a means of morally improving mankind of very 
doubtful acceptation, He urges strongly the necessity of good 
works, declaring that ‘the tree is known by his fruits,” so directly 
opposing the mystical doctrines promulgated by Paul, who 
discarded good works altogether, declaring they were dead, 
“for by the works of the law shall no flesh be asad, % 
(Gal. ii, 16.) 

deans, in his exhortations, is ever holding out emede for 
believing one way, and punishment for believing another; in 
other words, holding out an inducement to resist the force of 
evidence on the one side, and lending a weight, which ie not 
belong to it, on the other. 

‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, pi he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” (Mark xvi., 16.) 

‘¢ He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life ; ad he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of (od abideth 
on him.” (John iii., 36.) 

What can we think of such withering influence, wkre the fear 
of consequences is a stronger principle than love of ruth; where 
speculation is paralysed by the belief that conclusons honestly 
arrived at will be punished by a just and good (od by eternal 
damnation, or by seeing in every text of Scripture (foregone con- 
clusion, with which the results of inquiry must, attny expense of 
sophistry and self-deception, be made to square! | 

“I thank thee, O Father (says Jesus), because tha hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed fem unto babes.” 


(Matt. xi.) 

This exclamation of Jesus was caused by his iter want of suc- 
cess with the wise and prudent, 7.¢., the respect)le and educated 
men of the country, and his success with the }bes, or the poor, 
simple, credulous people who followed him, He God is exhibited 
in the partial and unworthy point of view, of ¢ening the eyes of 
some and blinding those of others, for which gsus is here repre- 
sented as returning thanks! In our humble ginion it would have 
shown a better spirit to have prayed to God > open the eyes of 
the wise and prudent also. But the wise anprudent did not find 
favor in the Christian dispensation ; for real and philosophy are 
what seem the least approved in the econon of the Gospel. 

The first thing that Jesus required wasaith and submission ; 
his first precept was, ‘believe, and thowhalt be saved ; ” and 
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this salvation was stated to be obtained, not by wisdom and pru- 
dence—the only sure way in the nineteenth century to arrive at true 
knowledge—but declared to be imparted by some mystical gift of , 
the Holy Ghost; that is, provided the aspirant submitted implicitly 
to the terms, without inquiry. This gift, it seems, was withheld 
from the wise and prudent, but imparted most freely to the simple 
and ignorant, the pliancy of whose belief seemed to have so pleased 
Jesus that he is made to utter the above strange apostrophe. 

In our finite view of the subject, we should expect Almighty 
wisdom to have proposed to mankind a faith free from all diffi- 
culties and open to all understandings ; that the proofs should be 
so clear as to overcome the incredulity and reluctance of all 
classes, however prejudiced. This would have been the very per- 
fection of a miracle ; this would have keen the real zeal of true 
godliness, requiring no second miracle to support it. 

*¢ Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him 
his fault between thee and him alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee 
one or two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
may be established. And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell 7¢ unto 
the church: but if he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee 
as an heathen man and a publican.” (Matt. xviii., 15—17.) 

This is not the language of Jesus, or he is made to contradict 
- himself in the succeeding verses, where he says we should forgive 
our brother, even if he offend against us seventy times seven. 
Besides, there were no such things as churches till many years 
after! Again, Jesus is made to say :— 

«Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
ound in heaven: and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven.” (Matt. xvi., 19.). 

The reader will at once perceive that these passages are gross 
fabrications of the priesthood in after times, for their own 
aggrandisement, and to give divine authority to their arbitrary acts ; 
many of which certainly required the authority of God himself to 
palliate 

*‘ Whose sins soever ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” (John xx., 23.) 

We are taught that God alone can forgive sins, and yet here 
this tremendous power of retaining and remitting sins is given 
over by Jesus to weak and fallible men; a power most unfit to 
be intrusted to human hands, and which has been so shamefully 
abused by the priesthood in all ages. 

An appeal to the understanding is never made in the Gospels ; 
belief is insisted on peremptorily. Jesus expressly assured his 
followers that he looked on a seeker of evidence as “ antichrist 
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profest ;” and “ that he that was not with him, was against him.” 
He never proposed his doctrines for examination; and a ready 
acquiescence was always held up for imitation, and as subject of 
approbation. Conviction was expected to precede the evidence,— 
“ Believest thou that Iam able to do this ?” 

‘“‘The Pharisees, tempting him, desired a sign,” that is, very 
naturally asked for some testimonial of the truth of his declared 
mission. And what did this produce? Why, “he sighed deeply 
at their perverseness, who where so hard to be convinced,” and 
abusively called them for their presumption ‘“ a wicked adulterous 
generation.” Now this desire of a rational evidence for their 
belief, this seeking after a sign, so far from being criminal 
or blameworthy, was, in our opinion, their indispensable duty. 

The priesthood, the successors in the ministry, we find still 
continue this same practice, treading carefully in their Master's steps, 
and insisting on the ready acknowledgment of the truths of their 
doctrines, without concession, or time for doubt or deliberation. 
Now we can easily conceive the propriety of desiring men _ to 
believe rationally, to have their reason satisfied, and be ablé*to 
give an answer of the faith that is in them; but when threatened 
imputations of guilt and infliction of punishment are denounced 
against the individual, if the terms be not accepted this is 
such a scheme, as no pretence of authority, human or divine, can 
sanction. 

This peremptory method had, however, but the effect on the 
ignorant and credulous people that followed Jesus. His disciples 
were poor fishermen, artless and illiterate, who knew nothing of 
reasoning, and were ill qualified to manage a controversy; they 
knew how to mend a net, but would only have entangled them- 
selves in the meshes of a syllogism. Even Paul, the only one 
among them possessing the advantages of education, saw the 
doubtful result of reasoning with the people; and resolved to lay 
it aside altogether ; and to make no use of the “ wisdom of words 
lest the cross of Christ should be made of none effect.” 

Jesus in the three first Gospels never ventures to reason, but 
John (iii, 9), in his anxiety to bring out his ideal character, 
causes Jesus to venture on this doubtful ground with Nicodemus, 
and on being questioned “‘ how a man can be born again,” Jesus 
reproves Nicodemus’ ignorance, asserts the value of his own 
testimony, asks how he would believe if he tells him of heavenly 
things, says the Son of Man must be lifted up like the serpent,. 
that believing in the Son brings eternal life,—and finally leaves 
the question where he began, wnanswered! Is this like the Son of 
God, or one divinely inspired ? 

Jesus reproached one of his disciples for his scepticism 
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“Thomas, because thou hast seen, thou hast believed,” intimating 
strongly that his pretensions to his master’s favor diminished 
greatly in proportion to the degree of evidence he had required of 
him ; and that there was no merit in being convinced when he 
could no longer avoid the force of evidence. We must confess 
that to us this would appear to be the best proof of a well-regu- 
lated mind.* 

It is also recorded that many who, it seems, had never heard of 
Jesus before, believed on him readily “for the saying of the 
woman,” a curious foundation truly for confidence and conviction. 
“ Blessed are they (said Jesus) that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” These were the followers and believers that suited best 
for his purpose, and were most encouraged: an intimation to 
assent and a dislike to all hesitation and doubt—this is the temper 
which Christianity has ever required from its followers, and which 
has been always graced with marks of its highest approbation. 

With what severity did Jesus reprove the doubts of his disciples 
for fearing they were going to be drowned, when their vessel was 
almost sinking, and when it would have been, to all appearance, 
a sin against common sense to have thought otherwise. In like 
manner Zacharias is said to have been struck dumb for only hesi- 
tating upon what carried, according to the common course of 
events, the highest face of improbability. (Luke i., 20.) 

The Scripture test of a true believer was this: ‘“‘ Hereby ye 
shall know them; every one that confesseth that Christ is come 
in the flesh, is of God.” (1 John, v., 2.) Now this is what is 
called arguing in a circle, or begging the question ; but, in matters 
of faith, it is a most proper and necessary preliminary. “ A 
Christian,” says Luther, “cannot, if he will, lose his salvation by 
any multitude or magnitude of sins, unless he cease to believe ; for 
no sins condemn him but unbelief alone. Everything else, provided 
his faith return, or stand fast in the Divine promise given in 
baptism, ts absorbed in a moment by that faith.” (‘ Luther de 
Captivitate,” b. ii., 264). Here there is no mistake in this expo- 
sition of the great Protestant reformer. . 

According to the Gospels, belief in Jesus as the Messiah seems 
to be the Alpha and Omega of the Christian religion. It blots 








* Yet, strange to say, only a few years ago the late Bishop of Caleutta, 
Daniel Wilson, in one of his discourses in the Cathedral of Calcutta, urged this 
self-same doctrine on his hearers—* that there was no merit in believing on 
things seen, and that were perceptible to the senses ; that the great merit lay 
in believing on things unseen, and that were beyond our comprehensions. 
This was the faith that would be acceptable at the throne of grace, to be able 
to say with the pious and orthodox Tertullian—I believe this because it is 
impossible.’ ”—Credo, qui impossibile est. 
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out all sins and cures all maladies, and will even save the vilest 
malefactor when expiating his crime on the scaffold. 

When an apostle was sent forth, he was to receive him that is 
‘weak in the faith, to instruct him better, but not to argue with 
him, “not to doubtful disputations.” Should the candidate be 
refractory, he was told that he would be denied before the holy 
angels, who denied his judge before men. (See Luke xii., 9.) 
What, then, can we think of such a faith, propounded under the 
restraint of threats and authority ; to be talked to of danger in 
the decision, and have the rod held out with the lesson; to have 
propositions tendered to our reason with penalties annexed! Yet 
such, according to the Gospels, is presented as the pleasure and 
‘ordinance of God on this subject. 

But religion and science, belief and reason, are very remote 
and opposite qualities, and never can agree. The foundation of 
philosophy is to reason and doubt, that of religion to acquiesce and 
‘believe. But Jesus on all occasions set his face against science 
and philosophy. The wisdom of man was declared ‘to be 
foolishness with God,” and philosophy was denounced by the 
apostles as “ earthly, sensual, and devilish.” 

The laws of nature and moral relations were, with the philo- 
sophers of that age, the general test of all truths that came in 
their way ; and with them revelation was to stand or fall, only so 
far as it agreed with this standard. On the contrary, people were 
warned by Jesus and the apostles to beware lest any man spoil 
them through philosophy and vain deceit. They were told that 
no man can receive the Gospel, except he receive it as a little child ; 
in other words, in the impatience of a childish understanding, in all 
the simplicity of unpractised reason, and with all the subser- 
vience and humble acquiescence of a babe, who has its lesson to 
learn. 


‘‘ Wherefore I say unto you, All manner of sin and blasphemy shall 
be forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall 
not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word against the 
Son of man, it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come.” (Matt. xii., 31, 32.) 


What is the meaning of this mysterious and contradictory 
passage ; and what is this unknown sin, on which such awful 
denunciations are passed; or what is this Holy Ghost that is 
exalted even above God himself, and is so implacable in its resent- 
ment? This passage is so out of character here that we do not 
hesitate to pronounce it an after fabrication, and introduced for 
the glorification of this attribute of the Deity—His Holy Spirit, 
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when it was first deified by Paul, and made a distinct person in, 
the Mystical Trinity. 


‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church; and 

the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee 

' the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on. 

earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.” (Matt. xvi., 8, 9.) 


On the above passage is founded that immense mass of deceit, 
fraud, and folly, which has governed the world for so many ages, 
under the name of Porrry; and which is still retained and 
enforced by the Catholic clergy at the present day. 

It seems that Jesus, when at Cesarea, inquired of his disciples, 
Whom do the people say that Iam? They answered, That some- 
said he was John, some Elias, and others one of the prophets. 
Jesus, disappointed at this result of his mission, now put the. 
question to themselves, “‘ But whom say ye that lam?” Peter, 
rather wiser than the rest, boldly replied, “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” So gratified was Jesus, at this recog- 
nition of his claims, that he is reported to have blessed Peter,, 
and added, “Thou art Peter, and on this rock (Petros) I will 
build my Church.” Words more fatal to the peace and happiness. 
of mankind never were uttered ; and had they never been spoken, 
the world would have had cause to rejoice. 

Here Jesus is represented in a most unworthy point of view, as 
a vain, weak-minded man, without foreknowledge, and therefore 
eager to find out what was said of him; and so elated at Peter’s 
prompt acknowledgment of his claims, as to sacrifice the dignity 
of his character and the peace of the world toa paltry pun! Now 
either Jesus was inspired of God or he was a misled fanatic. If 
he were the former, he never would have given utterance to an. 
expression that, he must have known, would have involved the. © 
world, for eleven hundred years, in torrents of blood ; enslaved 
mankind in the bonds of mental darkness, idolatry, and super- 
stition; and almost. swamped the religion he is said to have. 
sacrificed his life to establish. 

Jesus is reported to have urged the people to search the Scrip- 
tures, for they are they which testify of me. In those times of. 
ignorance there were few who could either read or write, most 
men had to trust entirely to the bold assertions of their leaders. 
Copies of the Old Testament were confined to their priests and’ 
the Tabernacle, and weré not so common as Tracts and Testa- 
ments of the present day. It is questionable if any of the apostles. 
could either read or write, except Luke. Jesus, it is expressly 
stated in Luke vii., 15, never learned his letters! and yet it is. 
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from such imperfect sources that the Christian religion has been 
handed down to us ! : 

“For I have not spoken of myself; but the Father which sent me 
he gave me a commandment, what I should say, and what I should 
speak. And I know that his commandment is life everlasting: what- 
soever I speak therefore, even as the Father said unto me, so I speak.” 
(John xii., 49, 50.) 

The Gospel writers evidently looked on Jesus as an erring 
mortal like themselves, that could do nothing of himself. This 
is often displayed, where he says, ‘‘the Son can do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father do.” (John vy. 19, xii., 49.) 
When a ruler accosts him as ‘Good Master,” he rejects the 
appellation ; “‘ Why callest thou me good? none is good, save one, 
that is God.” (Luke xviii, 19.) Here Jesus so tenaciously 
maintains the distinction between himself and God, that he 
renounces the title of goodness, and insists on its appropriation to 
God alone. Again in the fourth Gospel he declares, ‘“‘ My Father 
is greater than I.” 

Jesus is made to say (Matt. xi., 27), “‘ All things are delivered 
unto me of my Father,” implying that he believed he had an 
intimate communion of thought and will with the Deity, but under 
limitation—namely, that the attributes of perfect goodness as well 
as of absolute knowledge (Mark xiii., 32) belonged exclusively to 
God; and hence the boundary line between divine and human 
was strictly preserved. 

“‘T and my Father are one. Then the Jews took up stones again 
to stone him. Jesus answered them, Many good works have I showed 
you from my Father: for which of those works do ye stone me? The 
Jews answered him, saying, For a good work we stone thee not ; but for 
blasphemy ; and because that thou, being a man, makest thyself God. 
Jesus answered them, Is it not written in your law, I said, Ye are 
gods? If he called them gods, unto whom the word of God came, 
and the scripture cannot be broken; say ye of him, whom the Father 
hath sanctified, and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because I 
said, I am the Son of God? If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not. But if Ido, though ye believe not me, believe the 
works; that ye may know, and believe, that the Father 7s in me, and I 
in him.” (John x., 30—38.) 

Here John, as if conscious that the extent to which he carried 
the notion of Jesus’ incarnation and divinity sounded at variance 
with the received opinions, and with Hebrew ideas of a Messiah, 
labors to apologise, to explain, and reconcile; and after some 
quibbling, ends his vague attempt at reasoning, without proving 
anything ROHN, “all those are gods to whom the Word of God 
came ! ” . 

There is no doubt that Moses and the Jews, up to the time of 
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the Captivity, were totally unacquainted with the doctrines of the 
immortality of the soul, or of a life after death, as clearly shown 
‘by Bishop Warburton in his work, ‘“‘The Divine Legation of 
Moses.” It was only during their exile among the Gentiles, that 
they acquired some knowledge of it, but very imperfectly. For 
Josephus states that, in the first century, “the Sadducees held 
- with Moses and the Patriarchs that the soul perished with the 
‘body, the Pharisees believed in the ‘transmigration of souls, and 
the Essenians were the only sect of Jews that had any correct 
views on the subject. There is therefore something very like the 
metempsychosis or transmigration of souls in Jesus’ mystifying 
‘remarks,—‘ Before Abraham was, I am.” And again, “O 
Father, glorify thou me with the glory I had with thee before the 
world was.” (John xvii., 5.) These dreamy notions are exten- 
sively spread over the East even at the present day, especially 
among the Brahmins, who talk of their prehuman and premundane 
existence, with as much unction and seriousness as if there was no 
doubt of the fact. In their occasional states of abstraction with 
the Deity, they will detail, with apparent earnestness, the various 
forms of previous existence they have already passed through, 
and those which are yet in the womb of time. 

The Pharisees, in the time of Jesus, were believers in this 
doctrine that when they died, their souls passed into another body, 
and thus was BORN ANEW, or as Jesus termed it, “ were born 
again ;”—and from them it is likely the above views were 
derived. = 

Jesus himself is represented in the Gospels to have had very 
imperfect views regarding the immortality of the soul. Indeed 
his knowledge does not appear to have extended beyond the con- 
fused opinions entertained by his countrymen, especially the 
Essenians, namely, that the body and soul both rose together to 
be reunited at the millennium, when the Messiah came to reign 
over them; and from the above quotations, Jesus must have 
imbibed some of the transmigratory opinions held by the 
Pharisees. 

In the Lord’s Prayer, given as the model of his views, there is 
not once an allusion to the soul, or a life after death; and on the 
cross he is made, to express himself strictly in the Jewish belief, 
“This day thou shalt be with me in Paradise, (not. heaven, be it 
observed) ; thereby again denying his Messiahship and divinity, 
by declaring that he had to pass through the same ordeal after 
death as the rest of the Elect ; for Josephus states ‘‘ that Paradise 
or Hades was that part of the nether world which, in the interval, 
was to harbor the souls of the Elect or chosen people, till the 
coming of the Messiah !” 
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We have now gone over and carefully examined the meagre 
doctrines of the Gospels, and must confess that we cannot discover 
any Revelation, which it is assumed that Jesus announced to the 
world, that was not known before. 

By a Revelation we understand any rational a truth, that 
when fairly proposed, under proper evidence, should appear so to 
the mind or understanding of man; and this truth must depend on 
either reason or testimony. 

Now the doctrine of the resurrection, and a future state of 
. happiness or misery, was not a principle peculiar to the Christian 
revelation; on the contrary it was known among the Jews, and 
believed and taught among the sect of Essenians for many years. 
previously. Zoroaster, the great Persian Moralist, had taught it 
400 years before, and the Persian Magi had received and taught 
the same doctrines, of the unity of God, a resurrection from the 
dead, and a future state of rewards and punishments, for centuries 
before Zoroaster. (Hyde de Religione Veterum Persarum.) 

In the Christian dispensation, that which had not been taught. 
before was salvation through Jesus, as the Christ or Messiah who 
was to restore the kingdom. to Israel and sit on the throne of 
David. But Jesus never took on himself this character, as the 
Messiah or restorer of the kingdom of Israel. On the contrary, 
when the question was put to him by Pilate, he unequivocally re- 
nounced it, by declaring that ‘‘his kingdom was not of this world,” 
,and that he had no such worldly or ambitious views, as he had 
“been charged with by the priesthood. 

As to the Christian system of faith, it would appear to be a sort 
of denial of the Almighty ; it professes to believe in a Man rather 
than in God—a species of anthropomorphism. It introduces 
between man and his God an intermediate person, called a, Re- 
deemer, a belief in whom is all that is required in the Christian 
dispensation for the salvation of mankind. 

A message from the Supreme Being ought surely to be conveyed 
in the clearest and most unambiguous language, and never could 
give rise to the innumerable contradictory doctrines that the 
Gospels contain. All is uncertain, and obscure, and contradic- 
tory ; and the precepts are delivered in so loose and undefined a 
manner as to be incapable of conveying clear and definite direc- 
tions to anyone. Nor have we seen anything in the exhortations 
or sayings attributed to Jesus that would indicate a man of a 
superior mind, or one inspired of God. 

Nowifa knowledge of the pure and dnaaiberated Scriptures 
be of such serious importance to mankind, it seems most unac- 
countable that so many spurious Gospels should have been per- 
mitted in the very times of the apostles, and such contradictory 
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opinions prevail regarding Jesus’ person and doctrines; and that 
the apostles, if inspired, should have so sadly neglected their duty 
as not to furnish their followers with an attested copy of the 
exclusively divine Scriptures. This is very unlike what we should 
be led to expect from Almighty Wisdom! 

So far from being of use as a rule of conduct whereby to guide 
men in faith and practice, the Scriptures would seem to have been 
written, not to settle a long vexed question, but to distract and 
perplex men’s minds. This is fully displayed in the present con- 
' fused state of what is called the “ Christian Church,” split into 
innumerable sects and factions, all warring the one with the other ! 
This of itself would prove its human origin, and that it could not 
be a revelation of the all-wise Creator, whose dicta could only 
convey one meaning. 

Moreover, even if any revelation could be the means of know- 
ing the Deity and his laws, such means could only be temporary 
and successful for a time. All that passes from hand to hand in 
human society is subjected to successive alterations by the different 
means of relating it, by vicissitudes of languages, by the love of the 
marvellous, by the disposition to deception and exaggeration, by the 
different views taken of the same thing, by the varieties of thought 
and understanding, of interest or prejudice; so that, to insure any 
stability to a revelation, the nature of man should first be com- 
pletely changed. 

But, taking man as. he. is, every revelation must inevitably 
become, in time, a compound of fable and dreams, diversely modi- 
fied by the different minds which announce it, which interpret it, 
or receive it. What difficulties do we not meet with to obtain a 
correct statement of the mere facts which daily take place, in our 
our own time, among the society in which we live? Do we not 
find that whatever takes place in the morning, in any part of 
town or country, is differently related by different people, and 
often becomes a mass of contradiction and falsehood before it 
comes to us in the evening? How few men are there, even 
now, who can give a faithful or intelligible account of what 
they have seen, or what they have heard others relate! How, 
then, can a revelation preserve any permanency in the course of 
centuries, passing through nations of ignorant people or enthu- 
siastic fools, before it comes down to us? ‘Thus, even admitting 
that there could have been, once upon a time, a divine and true 
revelation, that revelation would soon become corrupted, 
inevitably disfigured, and must become by degrees such a 
mixture of contradiction, as would make it impossible to 
re-establish the original truth; and consequently could only 
be an absurd, ridiculous medium, incompatible with the nature 
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of man, or with the immutable decrees of an all-powerful 
Deity.* . 

“It is indisputable,” says Bishop Gleig, “that no doctrines 
which clearly contradict any truth which has been demonstrated 
by the light of nature can have been revealed by the Father of 
all Lights.” (‘‘ Study of Theology.”) 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Jesus is stated to have prescribed a form of prayer for his 
followers, which has been upheld by all Christians as the model of 
a prayer, and named for its excellence ‘the Lord’s Prayer.” 
Matthew introduces it in the Sermon on the Mount, but Luke 
states it to have been delivered by Jesus on his last journey 
to Jerusalem. The other two Gospels take no notice of it what- 
ever. 

On examination, it will be found that this prayer is a purely 
Jewish emanation, and does not contain a single expression that 
would lead us to conclude that the individual who is reported to 
have uttered it, had an idea beyond the crude and human notions 
of God and his attributes entertained by the Hebrews. But as it 
is stated to have been spoken by Jesus, it enables us to see further 
the views of God, and of religion entertained at the time of the 
promulgation of Christianity. 

“Our Father which art in heaven.”—This is the primitive and 
ancient notion, reiterated throughout the Old Testament, of the 
abode in which Jehovah was said to reside. It gives a very 
unworthy idea of the omnipresence of the Deity, by thus limiting 
him to a certain locality, but one quite in accordance with the 
human views of the Lord Jehovah entertained by the Jews— 
namely, that he was an Almighty being, influenced by human 
feelings and human passions, who resided in a place called heaven, 
which, from their ignorance of science, they placed in the firma- 
ment; and where he was attended by a host of minor deities, 
called angels. 





* * Revelation,” says Burder, “is so contradictory to reason, that had it 
not been first promulgated and received in an age of ignorance and credulity, 
it never would have obtained credit in more enlightened times. It is some- 
what singular that all revelations have originated among nations most 
remarkable for their gross ignorance. How comes it that we hear of no 
revelations among the Greeks and Romans? because the imposture would 
soon have been dctected and exposed!” 
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‘* Hallowed be thy Name.”—This is also a purely Jewish con- 
ception, which the Israelites carried to an extreme in their 
exclusive worship of Jehovah. They believed that there was 
some peculiar virtue in the very letters that composed his name, 
and that this name was not to be uttered except on the most 
solemn occasions. Indeed the whole of the Jewish worship con- 
sisted in idle ceremonials of their tabérnacle, where it was believed 
that the Priest was in constant private communication with his 
God, and the only one that was permitted to communicate with 
him or call on his name. The building of altars, the slaughtering 
of cattle, the keeping Jehovah’s name sacred (secret), was the sum 
and substance of their religion; and this last idea Jesus adhered 
to and introduced into his prayer. 

Now among the Hindus, Mahomedans, and other Oriental 
nations, they are taught, as the greatest merit, to have God’s 
name constantly on their lips, to do everything in his name, and 
even to sanctify their children by giving his name to them in 
baptism. But after all, what is in a name? it matters little 
whether we call on God as Jehovah, Jove, or Lord, Gwadma, Ram, 
or Allah, provided we act in obedience to what we conscientiously 
believe to be his will. 

“ Thy kingdom come.”’—This supplication the Jews had been 
using in their tabernacles for years, calling on the Lord to establish 
his kingdom on earth; and refers to the coming of the Messiah, 
to sit on the throne of David. It clearly shows that Jesus 
did not, at this period, look on himself as the promised Messiah, 
or he never would have so committed himself, as to teach his 
followers to pray for his coming, if he had believed that the 
Messiah had already appeared in his own person! 

The Jews had most narrow views of the Almighty Creator ; 
they believed that he had really limited his saving grace to “ his 
chosen people ”—a paltry fraction of mankind,—that they were 
the only people he cared for; and that the whole world was 
comprised in the ‘“ Orbus Judaicus;” that a great prince or 
Messiah was to restore their kingdom, to sit on the throne of David, 
and judge—the world? No! only the twelve tribes of Israel. 
Now these were the views, be it remembered, of Jesus himself. 

“« Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.”—Here again is 
the Jewish human idea of God and his abode; that he hada 
distinct place of residence, and was attended by a number of 
spiritual beings, called angels, whose conduct in heaven, it would 
seem, had been anything but satisfactory. 

Is it not surprising then, that Jesus should have ventured on so 
very doubtful a comparison, in praying, “that God’s will should 
be done on earth, as it is in heaven,” when he must have known 
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that the very angels, the reputed inmates of heaven, had carried 
out the will of God so imperfectly, as to rebel against his authority, 
and be driven out of heaven? Had Jesus already forgotten the 
temptation scene with the rebellious prince of darkness ? 

Does it not appear strange then, that J esus, in the face of all 
these divine truths, should have boasted of the perfect submission ~ 
of the inhabitants of heaven to the will of God, and offered it in 
his prayer, as an example to man? 

“Give us this day our daily bread.” —It has been shown, that 
the Jews never had an aspiration beyond the pursuit of worldly 
objects, nor a wish beyond the acquirement of “daily bread,” 
the propagation of their species, and the extension of their tem- 
poral power. 

Here this prayer, instead of raising man’s thoughts to spiritual 
blessings, to “‘that bread which giveth life, and to that spirit 
which illumines the soul,” simply limits itself to daily bread to 
support the perishable body. What an opportunity was here lost 
of directing their minds to the true wants of man, the true object 
of all prayer, the elevation of the soul above all earthly objects, 
the utter worthlessness of all transitory enjoyments, and the 
raising the thoughts from nature up to nature’s God! 

But, alas! Jesus’ auditors were Jews, poor half-starved crea- 
tures, to whom a loaf of bread was the greatest blessing, and who 
would have been scarcely satisfied (without a miracle) with 
spiritual food. For, as we have shown, the immortality of the 
soul, at this time, was little believed, and less understood, by the — 
Jewish people. The Pharisees knew but little about it, and the 
Sadducees totally disbelieved it; nor had their God Jehovah 
thought proper to enlighten them much on that mysterious 
subject. 

“And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.’°—Here an offer is made to enter into a compromise 
with the Deity, and quite in the Jewish spirit—a ‘‘ quid pro quo” 
—if we forgive other people their trespasses, on this condition we 
expect you will forgive ours! The prayer does not acknowledge 
man’s entire unworthiness, and that he cannot, of himself, do any 
good thing; on the contrary, it assumes that we can do something 
good, and offers it in return for God’s forgiveness. 

Jesus, immediately after, confirms this by saying, “ For if ye 
forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also for- 
give you; but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive your trespasses. For with what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged, and with what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again;” (Matt. vi., 14; vii., 2) thus clearly 
showing, according to Jesus’ moral views, that man was to be 
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judged by the Deity according to his works. (Matt. vi, 14; 
Vil., 2.) 

Where then was original sin? — where the necessity of a 
Savior ?—where of an atonement? Is not this strange language, 
if Jesus really looked on himself as a propitiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of man ? 

“ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” —It was 
one of the earliest ideas of the Hebrew people, that God was the 
author of evil, as well as of good, and possessed within himself 
both these opposite qualities; and Jesus here confirms the belief 
in this doctrine. The Persians were the only people, in those 
primitive times, who had any just views on this subject, and who 
separated these two principles, declaring God to be the author of 
good, and Shytan (Satan), a new god whom they created, the 
author of evil. 

Is it not strange, then, that Jesus should still adhere to this old 
Jewish doctrine, and believe that God was the author of evil, and 
often inflicted evil on his people, or led them into temptation of 
evil, to see how the opposite qualities of the human mind would 
be influenced ? as if God were not omniscient, to read the hearts 
of all. Now this was placing the Deity in a very anomalous 
position, and causing him to act from apparently unworthy — 
motives; for he knew well the work he had created; he also 
knew how far it would act in accordance with his wishes; and 
therefore the application of a test would seem to be a cruel and 
unnecessary act. 

We find it accordingly reported in Genesis, that when God 
created man, he resolved to lead him into the temptation of doing 
evil, that is, to test him, and see how far the work, which had 
just come out of his hands, was trustworthy; although he had 
previously declared himself well satisfied with the excellence of it. 
But it seems that man could not stand the trial; and God had the 
mortification to find that he had entirely failed in the work he had 
created. Again, he resolved to try Abraham, and ordered him to 
murder his only son. But in this instance, it seems he was not 
disappointed, for Abraham would most willingly have complied 
had he not been prevented. Lastly, the test was applied to Jesus, 
and he was specially taken into the wilderness by God, and given 
into the hands of the Devil himself. But mankind have now 
' acquired more just views of the Deity than people had in those 
days; for to suppose that God would lead mankind into the temp- 
tation of committing evil, destroys the very essence of the God- 
head, omniscience and foreknowledge. 

For thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory,” etc. This 
truly is a primitive production. It is a prayer indeed of universal 
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' applicability ; for it might have been used by Plato, Pythagoras, 

or Socrates: by Jew, Gentile, or Deist, without compromising any 
of their principles. It deals exclusively i in temporal things, but 
‘avoids spiritual things altogether. It simply asks for the advent 
of the Messiah, food for the body, and a conditional forgiveness 
of sins. It is, as Pope truly designates it, “(an universal 
prayer,” and contains not one particle of spiritual Christianity in 
its composition. 

The Rey. Joseph Mendham, in alluding to the striking similarity 
between this prayer and certain portions of the ancient Jewish 
prayers, says, that if the corresponding passages in the latter were 
collected together, they would nearly produce the Lord’s Prayer. 
They are as follows, with the authorities annexed. 

“ Our Father which art in heaven ; (Maimonides, in Tephillot.) 
—Thy name be sanctified ; (Capellus, ex Euchologiis Judzeorum.) 
—Thy kingdom reign ; (Drusius, ex libro Musar.) Do thy will in 
heaven; (Bab. Berachoth.)—Forgive us our sins; (In almost all 
their prayers. )—Lead us not into the hand of temptation ; (In Libro. 
Musar. apud Drusium.)—Deliver us from Satan; (In precibus 
Judeorum.)—Jor thine is the kingdom, and thou shalt reign gloriously,, 
for. ever and ever ; (In their Liturgies).” 

‘“¢ Prayers, strictly formed on the above mn6ttel, would be con- 
sidered by all orthodox Christians, as extremely deficient, and b 
no means an adequate exhibition of the principles of Christian 
devotion. It does not contain one recognition of the medium of 
acceptance nor in short of any doctrine peculiarly Christian. It 
is materially deficient, as a Christian prayer, on the doctrine of 
the Spirit’s influence, which is one of the distinguishing tenets 
of the Gospel dispensation.— Strictly speaking it is a Jewish 
prayer.” (‘Redford on Extempore Prayer.’’) 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


JESUS, in describing the Last Judgment, explains to his disciples 

the qualifications requisite for admission into heaven; and we 

find them all of a practical nature, all depending on zood works, 

and not a word of Original Sin, or the necessity of an Atone-. 
ment. So that we have here again a confirmation of his former 

declaration, of what was required of man to be an inheritor of life 
eternal, 


‘“‘Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
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foundation of the world: for I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in: naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me: I was in 
prison and ye came unto me. 

“Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand, Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepare for the devil and his 
angels: for I was an hungred, and ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me no drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me not in: 
naked, and ye clothed me not; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me 
not. And these shall go away into everlasting punishment: but the 
righteous into life eternal.” (Matt. xxv., 34—46.) 

Here, according to the Gospel reporters, we have the sum and 
substance of Jesus’ religious views, and all that is required to be 
an inheritor of life eternal; and the reader will observe that not 
one of those doctrines, that have bewildered mankind for the last 
2,000 years, is touched on, or even remotely alluded to. 

We are therefore forced to the conclusion, that all those 
doctrines of which modern Christianity consist, and which are 
not found in the exhortations, sayings, and prayers attributed 
to Jesus, but were introdnced by Paul and other innovators 
afterwards, may be called Christianity, but are not the religion of 
Jesus. 

We take his religion, not from the fancies of Paul or Apollos, 
but from the instructions found in the Gospels, and attributed to 
Jesus. If we do not find it there, then we may fairly conclude 
that the religion of the present day is not the religion “ taught by 
Jesus.” It is, as the philosophic Bentham truly designates it, ‘of 
Paul, not Jesus.” 

Let the reader but compare the instructions in the Gospels, as 
to the requisites in a seeker after the kingdom of heaven, with 
the mystical and incomprehensible doctrines laid down by Paul 
and others in the Epistles, and taught by modern Christians, and 
he will see that Paul has erected quite a new religion (under the 
name of Christ), on the basis of the simple precepts of the 
Gospels ; and that modern Christians have no pretensions to be 
considered the followers of Jesus, but are the promulgators of 
doctrines that never emanated from him, and are not to be found 
in the Gospels. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
PARABLES OF JESUS. 


From the remotest ages, the strenuous exertions of the priesthood 
have ever been, to veil religion from the prying curiosity of the 
people, in parables, and allegories, and fables. 
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It has been the invariable custom of priests to deliver their 
Opinions and responses in obscure, mysterious, and oracular 
language, so as to astonish and at the same time mystify the 
mind. This display of learning, in the exclusive hands of the 
priesthood, was naturally regarded by the people, under the influ- 
ence of ignorance and superstition, as an evidence of supernatural 
power. 

There were two languages among the sacerdotal tribe, the one 
that which the priests explained to the inctiated or disciples—the 
other, that which they gave to the vulgar, or people, wrapped up 
in allegories and parables and fables; that, as Jesus explains it to 
his initiated followers, “seeing they may see and not perceive, 
and hearing, they may hear and not understand” (Mark iv., 12). 

“« All these things spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables; and 
without a parable spake he not unto them: that it might be fufilled 
which was spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open my mouth in 
parables ; I will utter things which have been kept secret from the 
foundation of the world” (Matt. xiii., 34, 35). 

And when the disciples asked him, why he spake to them in this 
obscure way, he answered, ‘“ Because it is given unto you to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them (the multi- 
tude) it is not given” (Matt. xiii., 11). 

Now it is quite amazing that Jesus, merely to fulfil a prophecy, 
should have followed this truly absurd custom, defeating the very 
object he professed to have in view, namely, that of clearly 
explaining his doctrines to the people, so as to convince them of 
the truth of his mission; or that the Deity should not have 
prempted him to give his instructions in plain, simple, and intel- 
ligible language! ‘The consequence was, as might be expected, 
that by thus mystifying his audience, and speaking to them lite- 
rally “in an unknown tongue,” it is stated, they always ‘‘ went 
away amazed and wondering at his words; ” and truly we ourselves 
do not marvel at it ! 

Mark relates (chap. iv.) that a great multitude was assembled, 
and Jesus taught them many things by parables ; and he concludes 
with this sage remark: “‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
The multitude certainly might have ears to hear, but so long as 
he spake in parables, they could not understand; so that all this 
Se was in vain, for even his disciples could not comprehend 

im ! 

When he was alone, his disciples asked him for an explanation 
of the parables he had just delivered ; when Jesus replied : “ Unto 
you it is given to know the mystery of the kingdom of God: but 
unto them that are without (the multitude), all these things are 
done in parables: that seeing they may see, and not perceive; 
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and hearing, they may hear, and not understand; lest at any 
time they should be converted, and ‘heir sins forgiven them ” 
(Mark iv., 11, 12). 

Verily ‘this principle of deceiving the vulgar is a language 
‘quite incomprehensible to our minds; and had such a passage, as 
the above, been found in any other work, we should not have 
hesitated to conclude with Festus, on nearly a similar occasion, 
that the person reported to have uttered it, was ‘ beside himself.” 

What, then, did Jesus consider the object of his mission? why 
did he call on the people to repent, if he did not wish that they 
should be converted, and their sins forgiven them? Jesus assumed 
that he was explaining the mysteries of the kingdom of God. We 
would put the question, in sober seriousness, to our readers, if, 
‘from the many parables on that subject, any new light has been 
elicited? But we proceed to examine these parables. 

Parable of the Lost Sheep. ‘* Then drew near unto him all the pub- 
licans and sinners for to hear him. And the Pharisees and Scribes 
murmured, saying, This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them. 
And he spake this parable unto them, saying, What man of you, having 
an hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety and 
nine in the wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until he find it? 
And when he hath found 7t, he layeth zt on his shoulders, rejoicing. 
And when he cometh home, he calleth together fis friends and neigh- 
bors, saying unto them, Rejoice with me; for I have found my sheep 
which was lost. I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just 
persons which need no repentance.” (Luke xv.) 

It would appear from this that God is better pleased with a 
reprobate sinner, who is penitent, than with the good and upright 
man, who has always held the even tenor of his ways in righteous- 
ness and peace. 

Here the doctrine of forgiveness, upon repentance, is urged in 
such a manner as to countenance rather than guard against the 
‘dangerous exaggeration that the repentant sinner is in a more 
‘desirable condition than the just man who needs no repentance, 
.and that there is some truth in the old adage, the greater the 
‘Sinner the greater the saint. This would scarcely be the decision 
-of a just and upright judge, nor would it meet the approval of the 
‘strict moralist of modern times. The only doctrine which Jesus 
here promulgates is simply repentance, and he even acknowledges 
that there are many “ which need no repentance,” showing that 
that fantastic doctrine of Original Sin is an after-fabrication of 
Paul, but by no means belongs to the religion as said to be taught 
by Jesus. 

Parable of the Prodigal Son (Luke xv.) This parable is a con- 
tinuation of the erroneous reasoning of the Lost Sheep, and is 
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intended as a comparison between the sinful publican and the 
Pharisee ; but we must confess it does not much improve matters. 
The parable is briefly thus :— 


A certain man had two sons, between whom he divided his 
property. The elder remained at home, and the younger went 
abroad, where he wasted all his substance in riotous living. Ip 
hunger and want he returned to his father, saying— 


‘¢ Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no: 
more worthy to be called thy son.” (Luke xv., 21.) ; 

“ But the father said to his servants, Bring forth the best robe, and 
put a ring on his hand, and shoes on fis fees: and bring hither the 
fatted calf, and kill zt, and let us eat and be merry. Now his elder 
son was in the field: and .... he heard musick and dancing. And 
he called one of the servants, and asked what these things meant. And 
he said, Thy brother is come; and thy father hath killed the fatted 
calf, because he hath received him safe and sound. And he was angry, 
and would not go in: therefore came his father out, and entreated him. 
And he answering said to his father, Lo, these many years do I serve 
thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy commandment: and yet 
thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make merry with my friends : 
but as soon as this thy son was come, which hath devoured thy living 
with harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted calf.” (Luke xy., 21— 
23 ; 25—80.) 


The encouragement here given to the virtuous elder brother 
seems in reality too limited, in comparison with festive welcome 
of the prodigal, whose repentance arose merely from distress 
and hunger; and as yet had not proved his sincerity by any 
reformation. 

The grovelling humility of the sinful Publican which the prodi- 
gal represents, unaccompanied by any approved change of conduct, 
leaves us in doubt whether to prefer it to the assumed righteous- 
ness of the Pharisee, with whom the elder brother is compared. This 
estimation of repentance, without regard to its fruits, shows the 
leaning of Jesus to the asceticism of the Essenians, who con- 
sidered the abasement of man, both in body and mind, as the best 
preparative for the favors of heaven! 

Parable of the Unjust Steward.—In the following parable of the. 
unjust steward and in that of the unjust judge we have an exposition, 
on gospel principles, of what the character of God was considered) 
to be by Jesus; and the reader will perceive the very imperfect 
views here entertained of God and his attributes. 

A certain rich man, having suspicion of the honesty of his 
steward, desires him to give an account of his stewardship, that 
he may be discharged. The steward, to make friends for himself,. 
sends for all his master’s debtors, and gives them receipts for the 
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one half of the sums due, thereby defrauding his master to a large: 


amount. (Luke xvi.) 


Our modern ideas of justice would pronounce this to be a 
grossly fraudulent act; but what is Jesus made to say to this. 
transaction, or what decision does he pronounce on this unjust 
act of the steward? Why! ‘The lord commended the unjust 
steward, because he had done wisely: for the children of this 
world are in their generation wiser than the children of light.” 

Now we do acknowledge that this confounds all our ideas of 
right and wrong. In the above parable the Master is meant to be 
a representation of God, and the Steward of man; and the attempt 
of Jesus to give a rational explanation defies all criticism. For 
when he adds, ‘‘ Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness ; that, when ye fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations. He that is faithful in that which is least 
is faithful also in much,” it would appear as if the steward was 
set forth as a model, deserving, in some way or other, the praise 
of faithfulness. And when Jesus adds, ‘“‘that no servant can 
serve two masters,” the intended inference seems to be that this 
steward had attached himself to‘the rightful one, and was to be 
held up to the admiration of mankind. 

Parable of the Unjust Judge-—Now the above parable, to be 
properly understood, must be followed by that of the unjust 
judge, which is delivered to us by Jesus with the solemn com- 
mand, ‘“‘ Hear what the unjust judge saith.” The parable is 
briefly thus : 

There was in a certain city a judge, who feared neither God 
nor man; and a widow came to him, saying, ‘‘ Avenge me of 
mine adversary.” But he put her off till she wearied him out by 
her entreaties ; and the judge at length said, ‘‘ Though I fear not 
God nor regard man, yet because this widow troubleth me I will 
avenge her, lest by her continual coming she weary me.” And 
the Lord said, “‘ Hear what the unjust judge saith.” (Luke xviii.) 

These are truly strange exhibitions of the divine character ;. 
and the morality of both the above parables is very doubtful! 
indeed. The “unjust judge” teaches those in authority over us. 
to be indifferent to the petitions of the people, and to act from no 
consideration of right and wrong, but their own personal ease and 
convenience; and to yield to a petitioner only to relieve themselves. 
from the annoyance of his suit. 

For those in humble and dependent situations, the example of: 
the unjust steward, whose conduct is so highly approved, is this :: 
that we may cheat and defraud our masters as we please, if done: 
so cleverly and so “ wisely,” as Jesus expresses ‘it, as to elicit the 
admiration of our employers! This Spartan principle is the rule 
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of conduct too common, alas! all over the East; but which, 
although recommended here by so high an authority, cannot be 
too strongly deprecated by every well-regulated mind. 

Jesus’ explanation of the parable of the “ Unjust Judge” is 
equally unintelligible and ambiguous as that of the ‘Unjust 
Steward.” It is this: ‘‘ And shall not God avenge his own elect, 
which cry day and night unto him, though he bear long with 
them? I tell you he will avenge them speedily.” (Luke xviii., 7.) 

Here we have an exposition of that strange Calvinistic doctrine 
of Election and Reprobation which distinguishes the writings of 
Paul; since its whole argument is, that God would avenge his 
own elect or chosen people, not with any reference to the justice 
of their cause, but merely because they were the elect.* 

God is here represented as acting in a capricious and arbitrary 
manner, and exhibiting the human passions of revenge and injustice, 
as depicted in the Old Testament, both opposed to the tests of true 
godliness, 

Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus.—A certain rich man who 
fared sumptuously, and a beggar who lay at his gate full of sores, 
and who desired to be fed from the remnants of the rich man’s 
table,—both died. The beggar was conveyed by angels into 
heaven, and the rich man taken into hell. And when the rich 
man remonstrated at this apparently arbitrary decision, what was 
the reply? ‘Son, remember that thou in thy life-time receivedst 
thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things: but now he is 
comforted, and thou art tormented.” (Luke xvi.) 

This is another instance displaying the Gospel writer’s imperfect 
acquaintance with the attributes of the Deity, and shows also his 
ignorance of the true nature of man. Here the guilt of the one 
would appear to be in his wealth, and the merit of the other in his 
poverty. Here the measure of future recompense is not the 
amount of good done or wickedness perpetrated, but of evil 
endured and fortune enjoyed. This, however, quite agrees with 
the views of the Essenian Jews, and of Jesus in his previous dis- 
course, where he says, ‘“‘ Blessed be ye poor, for yours is the 
kingdom of God: But woe unto you that are rich, for ye have 
received your consolation.” (Luke vi., 20—24. 

These are strange lessons of morality, stated as coming from 
Jesus, who is by some believed to have been inspired by God, and 





* “ According to the Calvinists, Christ died only for the elect, and one of 
the fundamental doctrines of the Calvinistic school is, that none are 
redeemed by Christ, effectually called, justified, adopted, sanctified, and 
saved, but the elect only; and that the doctrine of universal redemption 
reflects on the wisdom, justice, and power of God, and robs him of his glory !” 
(Gill’s ‘* Body of Divinity.”) 
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by others looked on to be an emanation of the Deity; and he here. 
declares the law, that according to our comforts in this world so. 
will be our punishment in the next. In the doctrines of. the. 
Essenians also, poverty and suffering were the greatest of virtues,, 
wealth and luxury the worst of crimes. Hence the rule carried, 
out by the early Christians, and the Catholics in all times, that 
there was merit in torturing their bodies and mortifying the flesh, 
as it materially assisted in purifying the soul. 

Jesus concludes the parable thus: The rich man entreats that 
one may be sent from the dead, to give warning to his brethren of 
his unhappy fate; for ‘if one went to them from the dead they 
will repent.” The reply is curious: “ If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead.” What then was the object of Jesus, leaving the bosom 
of his father, and taking all this trouble of preaching, and exhort- 
ing, and performing mighty works, when they already had Moses 
and the prophets ? 

When a certain ruler asked Jesus “ what he must do to inherit 
eternal life,” his reply was to this effect: “If thou wilt be perfect,, 
go, sell all thou hast and give it to the poor, and thou shalt have. 
treasure in heaven: and come and follow me. For verily I say 
unto you, A rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” (Matt. xix., 16, 23). 

And again,—“ It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God.” 
When his disciples heard this they were exceedingly amazed, 
saying,— Who then can be saved?” and truly mankind may 
echo the question! (Matt. xix., 24, 25.) 

Now the reader will observe again, that the doctrines here 
promulgated are the doctrines of the Essenian Jews, formerly 
alluded to, who separated themselves from all worldly pursuits, 
gave all their money to feed the poor, and occupied all their time. 
in praying and instructing the people; depending altogether on 
alms for their support. ‘They were therefore violent against the 
rich and wealthy, and kind and considerate towards the poor, 
denouncing the one and flattering the other. (See Matt. v.; 
Luke vi., 20.) 

This sect is described by Philo and Josephus as going about 
and spreading themselves and their doctrines all over Judea, even 
to Egypt, at the very time when the Gospel narratives were 
written ; and there is no reason to doubt, that the person called 
Jesus was one of their order, whom they ultimately elevated to. 
the Messiahship. This gave a strength and weight to their 
doctrines among the Jews, in being able to announce the advent 
of the Messiah of their prophets, who was to deliver Israel and 
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reign over them. But when, before Pilate, they found that Jesus 
disclaimed this high honor, and declared “ My kingdom is not of 
this world,” they all turned in a moment against him and cried 
-out, “Crucify him! crucify him!” and left him to his fate,-—even 
Peter denied all knowledge of him. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
ON MIRACULOUS POWERS. 


Ir the founders of Christianity did not appeal to men’s reasoning 

vfaculties, but spoke under the obscure veil of parables, it may be 
said, that they were endowed with a readier and more decisive 
-mode of conviction, and one more suited to the capacities of their 
audience, namely, by an immediate appeal to their senses; and by 
performing works before their eyes beyond the reach of human 
power to produce. 

But let it be remembered that miracles, time out of mind, are 

stated to have been performed, as well in favor of false doctrines 

.as of true, by Pharaoh’s magicians as well as by Moses, by the 
Jews as well as by Jesus; and it would be hard to say wherein 
the specific difference lies between the miracles of Moses and those 
-of Pharaoh’s magicians, or between those of Jesus and the miracles 
wrought by Simon Magus and Apollonius of Tyana. 

The devil himself is exhibited in Scripture as having the power 

to perform miracles, as shown in the temptation scene in the 

‘wilderness, and in the appearance of Samuel after his decease to 
Saul. So that miracles are never, of themselves, any certain 
‘marks of a true religion! Scripture itself confesses this when it 
warns us of “lying wonders and false Christs”; tells us to take 
‘the utmost care and caution what we give credit to; and recom- 
‘mends to us the farther and more secure trial of them by what it 
calls ‘‘ their fruits.” 

It allows us plainly, by sending us thus to trace analogies and ° 
consult more known relations for the experiment, that we have no 
proper grounds whereby to ascertain any truth from the miracles 
themselves, without having recourse to a surer standard, and call- 
ing in the aid of moral considerations to confirm their authority. 

It seems strange, that if Jesus wished to convince the people by 
his miracles, he should be so remarkably on the reserve when- 
-ever he happened among sceptical and unbelieving company 
(Matt. xiii.; Mark viii.), and that he should be so sparing of 
these proofs of his divine mission amongst the very persons who 
seemed most to require it. 
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He often industriously avoided and took particular care to 
prevent these ‘‘ mighty works” from even coming to public notice 
by dismissing most of the company before proceeding to the opera- 
tion. And so far from retaining the patients as witnesses, their. 
mouths were, by special command, closed against proclaiming the 
benefits they had received, and the strictest silence enjoined; 
“See thou tell no man;” ‘See that no man knowit.” And 
when the expelled spirits were anxious to proclaim their know- 
ledge of his divine character to the world their tongues also were 
immediately restrained. (Matt. viii., 4.) 

When Jesus appeared before Herod, the Roman procurator, 
and a desire was manifested to behold some miracle, and which, 
if complied with, might have set all doubts at rest for ever, and 
have proclaimed his Messiahship to the world through creditable 
witnesses, we find him shrinking from such a test of his mission. 

And, again, when applied to for an instance of his power in 
favor of the nobleman’s child, he again excused himself: ‘‘ Except 
ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe” (John iv., 48). 
Now, if belief would have been the happy result of his signs and 
wonders, why did he object or decline to give them? 

A certain degree of previous confidence and persuasion appears 
to have been stipulated beforehand, to entitle these applications 
to be listened to or regarded at all. Whenever we find them con- 
firmed, it was still “ first perceiving that the patient had faith to 
be healed.” And whenever there was the least room to distrust 
this preparatory provision, the patient was dismissed with a condi- 
tional remedy, which was to take effect only in proportion to the 
extent of his belief: “‘ according to thy faith be it unto you.” 
And in another instance, Jesus himself attributes the entire 
efficacy of the miracle to the patient’s belief and confidence, “ thy 
faith hath made thee whole.” (Mark v., 34; Luke viii., 48). 

We find in modern times, that all pretenders to miracles adopted 
this gospel plan; and that great miracle-worker, Prince Hohenlohe, 
who performed so many well-attested miracles throughout Europe 
in 1821, invariably sheltered himself in his failures, under the 
pretext of a want of faith in the patient. Now we ourselves have 
the most profound contempt for these miracles of Hohenlohe, and 
yet we are expected to have the most perfect belief in those 
related in the Gospels on no better foundation. 

We are told (Matt. xiii., 58) that Jesus “ did not many mighty 
works there, because of their unbelief.” Here again we have the 
acknowledgment, that belief was essential to the success of a 
miracle. But we do confess that the excuse here made, “ because 
of their unbelief,’ appears to be the strongest possible reason for 
_ Jesus increasing and multiplying his works, if he really thought 
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these poor benighted people in the least deserving of his farther 
care and consideration. 

We might not unreasonably expect to see something more of 
the long-suffering character of the Savior displayed in their 
behalf. We may well presume that he who left the bosom of the 
Father, purely to give us this important information, would never 
have so capriciously neglected an errand that cost him so dear to 
undertake; or have desisted from it on account of their unworthi- 
ness or unbelief. 

‘‘ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe” (John 
iv., 48). Now as this saying is put into the mouth of Jesus, we: 
may infer that the Gospel writers found it necessary to supply 
their hearers with a plentiful share of such signs and wonders. 

In proportion to the distance of time and place, this species of 
imposition became more easy. Accordingly, we find that there 
are but few allusions to miracles in the Epistles, which were written 
Jirst: abundant accounts of them in the three first Gospels, written 
some fifty or sixty years after; but in John’s Gospel, written 
above a hundred years after, bolder and more gross stories of 
miracles appear, as well as more confident appeals to them. The 
authors had been, for many years, accustomed to have exagge- 
rated and fictitious accounts of the acts of Jesus, and could not 
but observe their efficacy in promoting the faith of the Church. 
Hence the temptation to adopt and invent fresh stories of miracles; 
and in proportion to the distance of time and place this became 
the more easy. 

Historical veracity did not seem of much importance to the 
writers of the Gospels; for John had declared in Epistle ii., 22: 
“He only is a liar who denieth Jesus to be the Christ,” evidently 
showing, that he considered the end would sanctify the means. 

It is a curious fact that, with the exception of that anomalous 
one of the fig-tree, the Gospel writers give us no specific account 
of any one miracle from the period of Jesus’ arrival in Jeru- 
salem till his death, as any attempt to impose on the citizens of 
the holy city would have been easily detected, and as easily 
exposed. The miracles attributed to Jesus, therefore, agree with 
the assumed miracles of all others in one remarkable circum- 
stance: they were performed among classes least capable of 
distinguishing the natural from the supernatural—facts from 
fiction. 

But after all, even supposing that such amomalies as miracles 
had been performed, to what do they amount? They were 
merely conviction at that instant of time, and on the spot when 
and where they were exhibited. But when either time or place 
are wanting, all the force of evidence must fail. ‘ Sufficient unto 
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the day is the evidence thereof;” but no more. ‘ A miracle,” 
says Lord Brougham, “is no miracle,at second hand, and is no 
proof of divine power, but merely that one man can do what 
another cannot do.” Look at the modern necromancers—why, 
they would deceive the very Elect. + 

These miracles, if performed, could be no demonstration to any 
that were not actually and personally present at the time. All 
that we can possibly know, at this remote period, may be tested by 
the miracles of modern times, namely, that many persons afflicted 
with nervous and other diseases, who were powerfully acted on 
through the medium of their nervous system, by their faith, or 
belief, or confidence in the operation, were often relieved; and 
that others, through ignorance or credulity, were deceived by 
false appearances. 

The testimony of sight, therefore, is, by its nature, not to be 
communicated. The light of conviction, thus received, can extend 
no farther than to the eye-witness; and if miracles were neces- 
Sary in the infancy of Christianity, they are equally so still, and 
will be so to the end of time. Whenever they cease, the authority 
of the evidence, which depends on them, ceases also. Now the 
Church of Rome seems to have been well satisfied on this point, 
and to have been fully aware, that if miracles ever cease, the 
same cause still continuing, it would tend to show that they never 
existed, and cannot be produced as substantial and conclusive 
testimony of the truth of a religion. 

The circumstance of continuance, then, is essential to the truth 
and force of the previously asserted miracle. The Romish 
Church, seeing this, pretends to the constant and uninterrupted 
succession of miracles to the present day; and if multitudes of 
well educated people can be deceived now, how much more 
easily could they have been misled in times of ignorance, bigotry, 
and superstition! The probability is always far greater, as Hume 
has shown, that the witness was deceived or imposed on, than 
that the laws of nature were suspended or altered. 

“There is not,” says Dr. Middleton, “a single historian of 
antiquity, whether Greek or Latin, who has not recorded oracles, 
prodigies, prophecies, and miracles on the occasion of some 
memorable events—many of these are attested in the gravest 
manner and by the gravest writers; and were firmly believed 
at the time by the populace. Yet it is certain that there is 
not one of them which we can reasonably take to be genuine ; 
not one, but what was either wholly forged, or improved and 
magnified into something supernatural.” (Middleton’s “ Free 
Inquiry.”) 

This admission seriously affects the credit of all miracles in 

te 
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all ages; for although we*may admit the genuineness of natural 
events or occurrences, yet we can only laugh at the fictitious 
miracles in history, which are merely superadded to advance or 
strengthen some doubtful statement or monstrous hypothesis, _ 

“We should, therefore, exercise an unremitting caution in 
receiving improbable relations, whether supported by the authority 
of particular historians, or vouched by the general belief of man- 
kind. Here our sagacity should never fail us ; here our scepticism 
is never hurtful—to exercise extreme caution in receiving all 
startling narratives to which our assent is so frequently asked, 
and which hitherto has been as unthinkingly yielded.” (Brougham’s 
“ Nat. Theology.”) 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


WE now proceed to examine in detail these ‘‘ marks and seals of 
Christianity,” as its advocates call the miracles, and see whether 
the marvellous tales related are so clearly divine and so well 
authenticated as to be self-evident without the aid of reason. 

“ The authority,” says Dr. Middleton, “* of a writer who affirms 
any questionable fact, must depend on the character of his veracity 
and his judgment. As far as we are assured of the one, so far 
are we assured that he does not willingly deceive us; and from 
our good opinion of the other, we persuade ourselves that he was. 
not deceived himself. But in proportion as there is reason to 
doubt of either, there will always be reason to doubt of the truth 
of what he delivers. Nay, in many cases the want of judgment 
alone has all the same effect as the want of veracity towards 
invalidating the testimony of a witness, especially in cases of an 
extraordinary or miraculous notion, where the weakness of men 
is the most liable to be imposed upon; and the more so, as it 
happens to be joined to the greater piety and simplicity of man- 
ners.” (See Middleton’s “ Miraculous Powers.”) 

We shall now apply this rule to the cases before us, and examine 
what proofs of a sound judgment and strict veracity are to be 
found in the miraculous statements contained in the Gospels. 

Among the miracles detailed are many instances showing the 
manner in which ordinary events are converted into extraordinary 
or miraculous ; in which, whatever conclusion we may come to 
regarding the judgment of the writers, we can have no hesitation 
in deciding on the question of their veracity. Indeed, Middleton 
candidly acknowledges, that the early Christian writers looked on 
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it to be a praiseworthy act, to invent and countenance the most 
palpable falsehoods in support of Scripture. 

The first example we present is the account of Herod’s death, 
as detailed in the Acts of the Apostles, compared with the sane 
account as related in the Jewish War, by that accredited historian 
Josephus : 

Herod’s Death—Josephus relates that Herod, when at Caesarea, 
attended a festival given in honor of Caesar, where he was 
suddenly taken ill with inflammation of his bowels; and seeing 
an owl, a bird of ill-omen, sitting on a rope above his head,.he 
looked on it to be a messenger of evil tidings; and declared to 
those about him that he knew his illness would prove fatal. He 
left the theatre, retired to his house, and died five days after. 

In the Acts (xii., 23) this same story is related with the usual 
embellishments. The owl is changed into an angel of the Lord, 
and Herod is made to appear to die on the spot, eaten up with 
worms !—‘‘ And immediately the angel of the Lord smote him, 
because he gave not God the glory: and he was eaten of worms, 
and gave up the ghost.” 

Here we have genuine history to disprove the assertions of these 
anonymous Gospel writers, and expose the unfair way in which 
they dealt with facts; not hesitating, when it answered their own 
purpose, to convert a simple historical occurrence into a super- 
natural divine miracle. It is not on such testimony as this that 
we can yield our belief, in-contradiction to our own experience of 
natural events; and all the miracles detailed in the Acts rest 
exclusively on such testimony, not being confirmed by either the 
Epistles or Gospels. 

Descent of the Spirit.—Matthew and Mark relate, that Jesus was 
baptised by John the Baptist, and that he saw the Spirit descending 
upon himself like a dove.—Luke says that the Spirit descended in 
a bodily shape, like a dove-—John adds that this descent of the 
Spirit had been foretold to John the Baptist.—By the time of 
Justin, there was also a fire kindled in the Jordan.—(“ Dial. with 
Trypho.) ‘ 

Angel in the Sepulchre.—The progress of exaggeration and 
invention are also well exposed in the following statement : 

‘«¢ And entering into the sepulchre, they saw a young man sitting on 
the right side, clothed in a long white garment; and they were 
affrighted. And he saith unto them, Be not affrighted: ye seek Jesus 
of Nazareth, which was crucified : he is risen; he is not here: behold 
the place where they laid him, But go your way, tell his disciples and 
Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see him, as 
he said unto you. And they went out quickly, and fled from the 
sepulchre: for they trembled and were amazed: neither said they any 
thing to any man; for they were afraid. (Mark xvi., 5—8.) 
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Here Mark states that one young man was seen in the 
sepulchre, Luke says there were two men, and Matthew adds 
to this an earthquake to embellish the scene. This occurrence 
was at length converted into the appearance of an angel by 
Mark, then of two angels by Luke, and finally of Jesus himself 
by John. 

Here the Gospels themselves expose the fictitious character of 
their own narrative; and the progress from the credible to the 
incredible, the natural to the supernatural, is well displayed; the 
men being converted into angels, and an earthquake and Jesus 
himself introduced, to glorify the scene. So anxious was John to 
exceed them all.in the imaginative faculty, as to introduce Jesus 
himself, although thereby falsifying the statements of all the 
others. 

Raising the Dead.—Here, again, a natural event is converted 
into the supernatural. 

A certain ruler, Jairus, came to Jesus, saying, ‘‘ My daughter 
is even now dead, but come and lay thy hand on her and she shall 
live.” And Jesus suffered no man tu follow him but his three 
confidential followers,‘ Peter, James and John; and when he 
came into the house and saw the people making a noise, he said, 
‘Why make ye this ado and weep? the damsel is not dead, but 
sleepeth.” He then turned all the people out and took her by the 
hand, and the maid arose. (Mark v., 22, 42.) 

Here we have Jesus’ own declaration that the maid was not 
dead, but sleeping, and who will gainsay his words? He tells 
them plainly ‘‘not to be alarmed, for the damsel was not dead,” 
which speech is quite inconsistent with the belief on his part that 
she was really dead; for, if this were the case, why say in so 
pointed a manner what was not only incorrect, but threw so much 
doubt on the miracle? He accordingly went and roused the 
maiden out of her trance, and she awoke. This simple incident 
is seized on by the Gospel writers, and with some embellishment 
is converted into a miracle. Alas! how many miracles of a 
similar kind could not the physicians of all ages record ! 

Miraculous Draught of Fishes.—‘ And Jesus, walking by the sea of 
Galilee, saw two brethren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew his brother, 
casting a net into the sea: for they were fishers. And he saith unto 
them, Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men. And they 
straightway left ther nets, and followed him” (Matt. iv., 18, 20). 

Luke embellishes this simple narrative by adding “a miraculous 
draught of fishes” (Luke v.), and to this John adds a miraculous 
fire of coals to broil the fish, and makes the whole take place after 
the resurrection of Jesus! (John xxi., 9.) Here we again see 
the natural progress of a story, after many years, from a simple 
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occurrence to a wonderful miracle. The reader will particularly 
notice the lively imagination of John in kindling a fire to broil 
the fish ! 

Casting out Demons.—Matthew relates, that “‘when even was 
come, they brought unto him many that were possessed with 

devils, and he cast out the spirits with his sword ” (Matt. viii., 16). 
This is Matthew’s version. It comes into Mark’s hands, and he 
embellishes it by adding, ‘and he suffered not the devils to speak, 
because they knew him” (Mark i., 34). Luke improves on this 
by adding, ‘‘and demons also came out of many, crying out, and 
saying, Thou art Christ the Son of God. And he rebuking them, 
suffered them not to speak: for they knew that he was Christ ” 
(Luke iv., 41). 

In these statements the reader will see again the progress of 
exaggeration, in the additions made in turn by the Gospel writers, 
although bordering closely on a contradiction, Luke falsifying 
Mark’s statement, who had declared “that the demons’ mouths 
were closed, and they were not suffered to speak,” by affirming 
. “that they proclaimed Jesus to be the Messiah.” 

Now it would appear to us, that so far from preventing these 
poor devils from speaking, Jesus ought rather to have encouraged 
them, to proclaim his glory to the multitude—to show to the 
world, that even the very inhabitants of the lower regions opened 
their mouths to declare his Messiahship. It might, however, be a 
question, how these demons found out that Jesus was the Messiah, 
or for what purpose God gave them power to take possession of the 
bodies of these poor people, and even to occupy the body of Mary 
Magdalene, out of whom Jesus is reported to have cast seven 
devils (Mark xvi., 9). 

It might be curious to ascertain what has become of these 
demons now, for it would appear that the present inhabitants of 
the world laugh at such creations, as the figments of ignorance and 
of a bewildered imagination: and defy the devil and all his 
works ! , 

Driving out devils—Again we have an account of Jesus 
driving the devils out of two men, that were possessed, into a “ herd 
of many swine feeding; and the whole herd of swine ran violently 
down a steep place into the sea, and perished in the waters” 
(Luke viii., 32). 

In this transaction a great injustice is perpetrated against the 
owners of these animals, in depriving them in this arbitrary manner 
of their property ; and of cruelty against the animals themselves 
in thus wantonly destroying them. 

It is further stated, that the people of the place were so alarmed 
that they besought Jesus to depart out of their coast. Nothing 
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could be more natural; for what man or community would 

not apprehend serious injury from the existence of a person 

among them, exhibiting his powers by destroying their flocks and 

herds? But why did they not exact compensation from Jesus for 

the injury sustained? This is truly a most apochryphal story, 

and places Jesus in a most unenviable condition; and the reader” 
will perceive that herds of swine are here introduced as grazing 

in a country where the animal was prohibited and declared to be 

unclean! The writer of this we pronounce could neither have 

been a Jew nor an inhabitant of the country. 

Curing a lunatic.—(Matt. xvii., 15): “There came to him a 
man, saying, Lord, have mercy on my son: for he is lunatick, 
and sore vexed ; and ofttimes he falleth into the fire, and oft into 
the water. And Jesus rebuked the devil; and he departed out of 
him” (Matt. xvii, 15—18). Now Mark (ix., 25) improves on 
the story and says—that Jesus ‘rebuked the foul spirit, saying 
unto him, Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee come out of 
him, and enter no more into him. And the spirit cried, and rent 
him sore, and came out of him: and he was as one dead ; insomuch 
that many said, He is dead. But Jesus took him by the hand, 
and lifted him up; and he arose.” 

Here, again, the reader may observe the progress of embellish- 
ment among these veracious Gospel writers; and we need scarcely 
enter into a refutation of these justly exploded notions of ‘ people 
being possessed of devils,” they are now so universally derided 
and disbelieved. 

The fact is, this miracle was a simple case of Epilepsy, and not 
of Lunacy, with which the poor boy was afflicted, and of which 
we see many instances at the present day, and the designation of 
Falling Sickness. The reader will observe that the fit, which had 
lasted some time, did not cease immediately at Jesus’ command, 
disproving his miraculous power; but continued so violently, that 
the falling down from exhaustion was the natural termination of 
the paroxysm. 

Here the simple fact that is related of Jesus, that he fell into 
the popular error of attributing a disease which he did not under- 
stand to the possession of evil spirits or devils in the human body, 
shows that he was not only an uninspired man himself, but that 
he abounded in all the silly prejudices and notions of his too 
credulous countrymen. 

It is truly surprising that there ever should have been a ques- 
tion among persons of common sense about the reality of these 
‘‘ possessions ;” and when we consider the vulgar notions about 
evil spirits and devils, we cannot account for their prevalence by 
any other means than the overwhelming influence of priesteraft 
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acting on the ignorance and credulity of mankind, who were led 
to attribute all unmanageable diseases to the actual residence of 
devils in the human body. “ We do not deny,” says Athenagoras, 
of the apostolic age, “that in different places, cities, and countries, 
there are some extraordinary works performed in the name of 
idols.” (See Middleton’s “ Miraculous Powers.”) 

It is not a century ago ‘that the laying of ghosts, driving out 
spirits, and adjuring witches continued a most profitable employ- 
ment to the clergy of all denominations, founded on a belief in 
these Gospel miracles. Lunatics, hypochondriacal and epileptic 
people, and women laboring under hysterical and other nervous 
affections, were declared by the priests to be the victims of evil 
spirits, malignant demons, and divine wrath. This was called the 
Sacred Disease, and only to be cured through the instrumentality 
of the priests.* 

This belief was strengthened in the minds of the people by the 
saying of Jesus, who is made to declare to his disciples, on his 
failure in curing them, that these devils were only to be cast out 
by fasting and prayer. 

“Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” 
(Matt. xvii, 21.) 

Miracle of loaves and fishes—Matthew and Mark relate that 
Jesus fed 5,000 men with five loaves and two fishes; and after 
they were all filled they collected, the fragments, amounting to 
twelve baskets full. 'They also relate a second story of the feeding 
of 4,000 men with seven loaves and a few fishes; and seven 
baskets of fragments were taken up when the men were satisfied. 





* Tt is curious that the belief of the possession of devils in the human body 
is as prevalent in the Kast at the present day as in the time of the apostles ; 
and the Brahmins are believed to possess the power of expelling them by 
incantations and prayer. The surgeon of a Sepoy corps, in illustration, 
related to me that one day his native assistant reported that a Sepoy was 
seriously ill, possessed of the devil, ‘‘ Sheitan ooske budun pukra.” On visit- 
ing him, the surgeon found him seated on the ground, foaming, raving, and 
talking incoherently with great excitement. He was surrounded by a crowd 
of Brahmins and others, repeating their Munturs, or incantations, to drive out 
the evil spirit. They begged the surgeon not to interfere at present, pro- 
mising to hand the patient over to him if they failed. In a short time the 
native assistant came to say that they agreed to leaye the case in his hands 
‘The doctor accordingly went to the man, called for his Cutora or drinking- 
‘cup filled with water, and, passing his hand over it, sprinkled a pinch of 
tartar emetic into the cup, repeating three times the name of the Hindu god 
Ram. The man drank off the whole at a draught, the surgeon commanding 
the devil to come out of him. Presently his raving and violence ceased, he 
became quiet, and silent, and sick, and copious vomiting ensued, the Brahmins 
declaring that each time a devil was expelled. Shortly after the man quietly 
gathered himself up, quite restored, and returned to his friends. And the 
multitude went away, amazed and wondering ! 
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They do not state the size of the loaves and fishes, or where the 
nineteen baskets of fragments.came from. Neither Luke nor 
John take any notice of this latter miracle. (Matt. xiv., 15.) 

The reader will not fail to remark here, that in the second 
miracle, the disciples have not the slightest remembrance of the 
first miraculous feeding; but most innocently ask of Jesus, 
‘‘ Whence should we have bread to satisfy so great a multitude ?” 
and Jesus in his reply shows the same unconsciousness of any. 
similar previous occurrence. (Matt. xv., 33.) 

But even laying aside these suspicious circumstances of the 
second feeding, and the disciples utter forgetfulness of the first 
miracle, would any evidence in the world entitle this story to our 
serious consideration ? Surely human credence has its limits, as 
well as human reason! We ourselves are not deficient in our 
powers of deglutition, and we can swallow, we believe, as much as 
our neighbors ; but we honestly confess our inability to swallow 
the five loaves and two fishes, especially the fragments that 
remained ! 

Shortly after the disciples had witnessed these two miraculous 
supplies of food, they appear quite distressed in having forgotten: 
to bring with them a supply of bread. (Matt. xvi.) And, strange 
to say, not one of them thinks of applying to Jesus for the 
‘ remedy; nor does one of them seem cognizant of the previous 
miraculous supply with which he had just fed the multitude. 

John’s relation confirms this, for immediately after this reputed | 
miracle, Jesus says to the people, ‘ Ye seek me not because ye 
saw the miracles, but because ye did eat of the loaves and were 
filled ” (John vi., 26). And yet immediately after, the people, 
quite ignorant and unaware of there being any miracle in his 
previous feeding, naturally ask him, when he urges them. to. 
believe— 

‘‘ What sign shewest thou then, that we may see and believe thee ? 
What dost thou work? Our fathers did eat manna in the desert; as- 
it is written, He gave them bread from heaven to eat ” (John vi., 30, 31). 

Thus it seems the people had forgotten the sign of the 
miraculous feeding, ‘his giving them bread in the desert,” as. 
entirely and completely as the disciples. Jesus in his answer 
totally evades the question put to him, and instead of appealing 
to his previous miracle, merely tells them that he himself is the 
true bread from heaven. Now can any one imagine, if the 
miraculous feeding had really taken place, that the people would 
have made such an absurd demand, to require a sign as the con- 
dition of believing, after a sign had just been given; or that 
Jesus would have put them off with such a mystifying and evasive 
answer 
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But these discrepancies unfold the fictitious character of these 
reputed miracles ; and the narrators, from their want of harmony 
and keeping in their statements, betray their untruthfulness.— 
This is not the testimony we should expect from inspired writings 
as the mark and seal of true godliness. 

The blind man of Jericho.—The blind man prays to Jesus that 
he might receive his sight. ‘“ And Jesus said unto him, Go thy 
way ; thy faith hath made thee whole. And immediately he re- 
ceived his sight” (Mark x.). Now John contradicts this statement, 
and says, he did not immediately receive his sight ; for that Jesus 
anointed his eyes with clay, and told him to go and bathe in the 
pool of Siloam. (John ix.). 

Blind man of Bethsaida.—(Mark viii., 22.) In this miracle, 
Jesus is stated to have tried twice befcre he appears to have 
succeeded once, which would be altogether inconsistent with 
divine power. 

‘Nothing is more obvious (says the Rev. Robert Taylor) than 
that persons diseased in body must labor under a corresponding 
weakness of mind. There is no delusion of such obvious practic- 
ability on a weak mind, in a diseased body, as that which holds 
out hopes of cure beyond the promise of nature. A miracle of 
healing is therefore of all miracles, in its natare, most suspicious 
and least capable of evidence ; and accordingly still continues to 
be practised on the credulous by the Catholic clergy even at the 
present day. 

The barren fig-tree—Jesus comes to a fig-tree, to eat of the 
fruit, and finding nothing on it but leaves, 7t not being the season 
for fruit, he is made to display a capricious and fretful spirit, by 
cursing the tree for not bearing fruit out of season. Matthew 
states (xxi., 19) that the tree: withered away immediately ; but 
Mark gives us another version of the story (Mark xi., 13), and 
says that no change took place at the time, but that in passing 
that way the following day they found the fig-tree dried up. 
Here Mark destroys the principal feature of Matthew’s version, as 
the appearance on the following day might have been produced 
from natural causes. 

Transfiguration.—Metamorphose of Jesus is the original expres- 
sion.— Matthew (xvii.) relates, that Jesus ascends ‘a mountain. 
with his three confidential disciples, who, as Luke states, ‘‘ were 
heavy with sleep:” that his countenance and clothes became 
illuminated ; that two old men (declared to be Moses and Elias) 
appear talking with him; and lastly, as the winding up of the 
scene, a voice, out of a cloud, proclaimed him to be Jesus the Son 
of God. “ And Jesus charged them, saying, Tell the vision to no- 
man, until the Son of Man be risen again,” 
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This strange and improbable vision, as Jesus terms it, is related 
by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, who were not present; and John, 
who was said to be present, does not mention it, or even allude to 
it. This is suspicious in a miracle, so important, and which so 
well accorded with John’s views and sentiments. Besides, it 
exactly realises his declaration in his first chapter; “ We beheld 
his glory, the glory of the only begotten of the Father;” and of 
the truth of which (had it occurred) he could have so fully 
attested. 

Now this miracle has no testimony whatever to support it, as 
none of those present came forward to bear witness to it. But it 
may be asked, Why was not Jesus transfigured before the whole 
of his disciples, and in the presence of the multitude? Why were 
these eye-witnesses prohibited from communicating the event at 
the time? To what end was this vain-glorious exhibition, or the 
appearance of two dead men? And why, as Paul expresses it, 
was all this “‘done in a corner,” before three men only, whose 
mouths were closed, and who are declared to have been heavy 
with sleep 2—What a human idea of the divine being is here 
displayed, which admits the possibility of real audible speech, 
uttered by some one out of a cloud, and in the Hebrew language too! 

“This legend,” says Mr. Hennell, ‘‘has all the appearance of 
a poetic tale, invented after the death of Jesus, for the purpose of 
putting him on an equality with Moses and Elias; for the face of 
Moses shone when he came down from the Mount; both he and 
Elias heard the Divine voice speaking directly to them ; and both 
were supposed by many of the Jews to have ascended into heaven, 
The account states that Peter, who was present, immediatel 
knew these two persons to be Moses and Elias, although he had 
never seen them before ; and Luke declares that during the vision 
‘“‘they were all heavy with sleep.’—It must of a surety have been 
all a dream, the baseless fabric of a vision. 

Water turned into wine.—(John ii.) This miracle is not noticed 
by Matthew, Mark, or Luke, but is introduced many years after 
into the fourth Gospel, as the first miracle performed by Jesus; and 
the reader will at once see that the whole bears a fictitious and 
apochryphal character: and shows that the writer of it, at least, 
was not an advocate of the Temperance Society. 

It seems Jesus, his mother, and the disciples, were at a 
marriage feast, and all the wine being expended, Jesus is here 
represented as turning eighten firkins or 130 gallons of water into 
wine. 


‘“‘ And when they wanted wine, the mother of Jesus saith unto him, 
They have no wine. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, what have I to do 
with thee? mine hour is not yet come.” 
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Now we submit that this is a most unnatural reply of Jesus to 
his mother, partaking both of harshness and ostentation, more 
especially as he immediately after complied with her request. But 
why should one of the guests be applied to when the governor of 
the feast was present? After this rebuke, the order given by 
Jesus’ mother, ‘“‘ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it,” is very 
improbable, as it implied that, although this was his first 
miracle, she had the same foresight of what was to happen as the 
‘writer. 

“Jesus saith unto them, Draw out now, and bear unto the governor 
of the feast. And they bare it. When the ruler of the feast had tasted 
the water that was made wine, and knew not whence it was: (but 
the servants which drew the water knew ;) the governor of the feast 
called the bridegroom, and saith unto him, Every man at the beginning 
doth set forth good wine; and when men have well drunk, then that 
which is worse: but thou hast kept the good wine until now.”— 
John ii, 9, 10. 

We would here ask, what object could there be in Jesus pro- 
ducing this enormous quantity of wine (about 130 gallons), “ after 
the company had well drunk?” To manifest forth his glory ?— 
this was certainly a strange time and place to choose. Was this 
a fitting opportunity to manifest forth his glory, after the men 
had well drunk ? 

What an opportunity was here lost for Jesus to have exhorted 
the company to moderation, and to have impressed on their minds 
the importance of temperance in all things. It would have been 
of more value to his hearers, and have redounded more to his own 
credit, than all these unmeaning and silly miracles. For as far as 
relates to the company, the whole must have been a failure; and 
we learn elsewhere, after all, that the kinsmen of Jesus, who were 
there, did not believe on him! (John vii., 5.) 

Neander, in his life of Christ, is evidently ashamed of this 
miracle, and tries to relieve the text by allegorising. And the 
early fathers of the Church, in their anxiety to prop up this fiction, 
solemnly assert that in their days several fountains and rivers (in 
proof of this miracle) were annually turned into wine. ‘“ I myself,” 
says Epiphanius, a.p. 368, “have drunk out of the fountain of 
‘Cibyra, and my brethren out of another at Gerasa; and many 
testify the same thing of the river Nile, proving the truth of this 
miracle.” (Adv. Her. 1. 2. ¢. 30).* 





* In the first ages of Christianity, the early Christians looked on it to be 

:a praiseworthy act to invent and countenance the most palpable falsehoods in 

support of the Scriptures, But for farther evidence of the credulity and 

want of veracity of the early Fathers of the Church, we refer the reader to 
1 n quiry into the Miraculous Powers of the Karly Church.” 
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Purging the Temple—(John ii.) Jesus is here described as 
proceeding to the temple and violently driving out of the court. 
of the temple the changers of money, etc. 

‘And the Jews’ passover was at hand, and Jesus went up to Jeru- 
salem, and found in the temple those that sold oxen and sheep and 
doves, and the changers of money sitting: and when he had made a 
scourge of small cords, he drove them all out of the temple, and the 
sheep, and the oxen; and poured out the changers’ money, and over- 
threw the tables.” 

It is inconceivable how any man in his sober senses should enter 
into the courts of the temple and drive out the people that were 
always collected there for the purpose of supplying the sacrifices 
with sheep and oxen and doves, or that they should for a moment 
have submitted to such an outrage. 

These people, according to custom, had the sanction of the high 
priest to bring cattle for sale to the outer courts of the temple for 
the sacrifices, and doves for the offerings of the poorer classes, and 
money to exchange for the foreign coin which those from distant 
parts brought with them, for every Jew had to pay a half-shekel for 
the service of the tabernacle. So that there was nothing unusual 
in the buyers and sellers being congregated there. 

Besides, if anyone had dared to commit such an outrage within 
the precincts of the sacred temple, interfering with the arrange- 
ments of the high priest, by flogging the men, overturning the 
money stands, and driving away the cattle, he would have been 
seized as a mad man, and summarily punished, if not stoned to 
death. 

Had such an attempt been really made by Jesus, and he had 
escaped with his life, it would have formed the principal charge 
against him on his trial; whereas this act, that would have been: 
considered one of desecration, is not even noticed in any of the 
accusations against him, thereby confirming our opinion that it is- 
one of the many fictions added to the meagre outlines of this 
man’s obscure life for the purpose of giving him a name and 
enabling the compiler to introduce a supposed prophecy of 
Malachi, iii., 1, and applying it to him. 

The only way in which the Gospel advocates endeavor to 
reconcile this story to the reader is by declaring it to be all a 
miracle! (See Blount’s “ Lecture on Christianity.”) The account 
is altogether apochryphal, and never could have taken place as. 
represented, except in a fit of “divine furor,” altogether at vari-- 
ance with the passive and timid character given to Jesus. 

Raising of Lazarus.——John is the only one who mentions this. 
miracle ; neither Matthew, Mark nor Luke appear to have had 
any knowledge of the affair. John did not write his Gospel tilk 
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some sixty years after the others, and he is so given to indulge in 
revelations and the invention of his imaginations that little 
dependence can be placed on him or his Gospel. 

He says the people bare record to the raising of Lazarus; 
where, then, is their record? Let it be produced, for these vague 
remarks cannot be received as evidence. None of the other 
evangelists, who wrote so much nearer the time of Jesus, mention 
one word of it, and neither the Acts nor Epistles allude to it, 
although, had there been any truth in it, it would have been 
eagerly seized on by Paul as affording one of the best illustrations 
of the resurrection of the dead, his favorite topic. 

Matthew and Mark seem quite ignorant of that which 
John says attracted the Jews, namely, the presence of the 
revived Lazarus at the supper at Bethany, although they both 
give an account of the supper. Besides, this episode. of Lazarus, 
if it did occur, would seem to be forced on the attention of the 
first three Evangelists, when they relate the entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem, and the conduct of the multitude; for John says that 
the people then bare.record of his having raised Lazarus. But 
here the first three Gospels make not the slightest allusion to it. 

It is remarkable that the raising of Jairus’s daughter, which 
was said to have been performed in secret, is related by three 
Evangelists, whilst the other two resurrections, which were said 
to be public, rest each on the testimony of one. The omission of 
an incident by one writer does not always invalidate the narration 
of it by another; but considering the extreme importance of the 
last two miracles to the Christian cause, as well as their impres- 
sive nature, it does seem an insuperable objection that three out 
of the four Gospels should have neglected or forgotten to mention 
them altogether. 

Now it is certain that if such an act as that of raising a dead 
man to life had reaily been performed in the above instances, it 
must have made a great noise in the world, and been celebrated 
by all the historians of the times. But even in that very apostolic 
age, when an eminent heathen, Antolycus, challenged his friend 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, a convert and champion of the 
Gospel, “to show him but one person who had been raised from 
the dead, and he would become a Christian,” Theophilus acknow- 
ledged that he could not respond to it. (See Middleton’s “ Inquiry,” 


p. 73.) 


Centurion’s servant or child (Matt. viti., 5—8).—‘‘ And when Jesus 
was entered into Capernaum, there came unto him a centurion, beseech- 
ing him, saying, Lord, my servant lieth at home sick of the palsy, 
grievously tormented. And Jesus saith unto him, I will come and heal 
him. ‘The centurion answered and said, Lord, I am not worthy that 
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thou shouldest come under my roof: but speak the word only, and my 
servant shall be healed. 

It seems Jesus was so pleased at this compliment to his healing 
powers and acknowledgment of his divine mission, that the story 
concludes thus :— | 

“And Jesus said unto the centurion, Go thy way; and as thou hast. 
believed, so be it done unto thee. And his servant was healed in the 
self-same hour.” 

Luke ends his version of the story thus :— 


‘«¢ And they that were sent, returning to the house, found the servant. 
whole that had been sick.” (vii., 10.) 


It comes into John’s hands, and he concludes thus :-— 

« And as he was now going down, his servants met him, and told him, 
saying, Thy son liveth. Then inquired he of them the hour when he 
began to amend, And they said unto him, Yesterday at the seventh 
hour the fever left him. So the father knew that it was at the same 
hour in the which Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth: and himself 
believed, and his whole house.” (John iv., 51—53.) 

Here the vague assertion of Matthew, which gives no parti- 
culars, is amply filled up in the later narratives; nor can we 
understand how the details of the story should become better known 
the further we recede from the original source. In John’s 
account some sixty years after we find a circumstantially related 
miracle; if we go back some forty years to Luke’s account, the 
miraculous portion is reduced to a few words; and if we approach 
still nearer to its source in Matthew, the addition has the appear- 
ance of being as much a matter of inference as of knowledge, and 
seems added to complete the story. 


The Voice from Heaven.—John, who, it is conjectured by 
many, wrote some time in the second century, and indulged 
freely his imagination, relates that Jesus uttered a prayer, ending 
thus : 

“¢ Father, glorify thy name.’—Then came there a voice from heaven, 
saying, I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again. The people 
therefore, that.stood by, and heard zt, said that it thundered: others 
said, An angel spake to him.” 

Here the people that stood by said it thundered, others that it 
was the voice of an angel; and John completes the miracle by 
translating the voice of the thunder into the Greek language, 
making it a response to Jesus’ prayer! Taking into consideration 
John’s creative propensity, it is more reasonable to conjecture that 
the whole was merely an embellishment to glorify Jesus. 

Stilling the Tempest—‘ And when he was entered into a ship, his 
disciples followed him. And, behold, there arose a great tempest in 
the sea, insomuch that the ship was covered with the waves: but he 
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was asleep. And his disciples came to him, and awoke him, saying, 
Lord, save us: we perish. And he saith unto them, Why are ye fear- 
ful, O ye of little faith? Then he arose, and rebuked the winds and 
the sea; and there was a great calm ” (Matt. viii., 2326). 

The reader will be rather surprised to hear, that this sea was. 
the lake of Tiberias, an inland lake or basin, as Buckingham the 
eastern traveller terms it; the ship one of the fishing boats; the 
great tempest a sudden gust of wind; and the great calm its sub- 
sidence ! 

In describing the lake of Tiberias, Buckingham says ; ‘‘ Its local 
features render it occasionally subject to whirlwinds, squalls, and 
sudden gusts, from the hollow of the mountains, which, as in any 
other similar basins, are of short duration; and the most furious 
gust is succeeded by a perfect calm.” 

Walking on the Sea (Matt. xiv.)—‘‘ And when he had sent the multi- 
tudes away, he went up into a mountain apart to pray: and when the 
evening was come, he was there alone. But the ship was now in the 
midst of the sea, tossed with waves ; for the wind was contrary. And 
in the fourth watch of the night Jesus went unto them, walking on the 
sea. And when the disciples saw him walking on the sea, they were 
troubled, saying, it is a spirit ; and they cried out for fear.” 

Here it seems that the disciples had got into a boat to cross the 
lake, and Jesus had retired to the mountain to pray, and during the 
night, in order to reach the boat, he had to wade through the 
shallow water. The credulous followers of Jesus looked on this 
apparition, in the obscure gloom of the night, to be a spirit 
walking on the surface of the waters. 


Malchus’s ear—Matthew, Mark, and John relate that one of 
the disciples cut off the high priest’s servant’s ear, on the appre- 
hension of Jesus. So it seems Jesus’ followers carried swords ! 
Luke alone adds, “ And he (Jesus) touched his ear, (after it was 
cut off!) and healed him” (Luke xii., 51). The silence of those, 
both before and after Luke, concerning such an important result ; 
of John supposed to have been an eye-witness, and Mark, who 
was acquainted with Peter, an eye-witness, and especially the 
omission of this fact by John after it had once been promulgated, 
—all is nearly equivalent to a denial of the miracle. 

The reader wili perceive how easy it is, even at this remote 
period, by a little careful analysis, to expose the nakedness of 
these reputed miracles, which had no effect, it seems, on many of 
those who lived in the very time of Jesus, and were most capable 
of appreciating them. ‘‘ For neither did his brethren believe in 
him” (John vii., 5). “‘ Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein 
most of his mighty works were done, because they repented not” 
(Matt. xi.) ‘‘ For they considered not the miracle of the loaves, 
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for their hearts were hardened,” that is, they would not believe 
in the miracles! (Mark vi. 52.) ‘And he could there do no 
mighty works, save that he laid his hands on a few sick and 
healed them; and he marvelled because of their unbelief ” (Mark 
Vi., 5). 

a2) do not find that any of those on whom miracles were said 
‘to have been performed came forward themselves, in the subse- 
‘quent part of the history, to attest their truth ; nor, judging from 
the Acts or Epistles, do they play any conspicuous part afterwards 
in the affairs of the Church. 

Jesus never seemed to have a high opinion of his own powers 
as a miracle worker; for he admits that there was more difficulty 
in the performance of some miracles than of others (Matt. xvii., 
21), and in his failures pleaded a want of faith or belief in the 
applicant; and when he was asked to do a public miracle in attes- 
tation of his divine mission, he not only refused, but did not even 
appeal to his previous miracles. (Matt. xxi.) 

A story is related of Jesus rebuking a devil, who kept his hold 
so obstinately of a boy, that his disciples, with all the miraculous 
powers with which he had invested them, were unable to cast him 
out. And Jesus is represented as excusing himself for the failure 
by saying, ‘‘ Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting ” (Matt. xvii.). ‘ Now we know,” says Michaelis, ‘‘ that 
the Jews ascribed almost all diseases to the influence of evil spirits. 
To cure a disease was, according to their notion, to expel an evil 
spirit. This they pretended to do by charms and herbs; and we 
have seen the extraordinary efficacy and virtue the Essenian Jews 
ascribed to fasting and prayer.” 

Again, on his visit to Jerusalem, when, in the temple, he was 
pressed for a sign of his claims to the Messiahship, he told them 
to destroy the temple and he would build it up again in three days. 
But the people looked on this as an idle boast, and replied that if 
it took forty years to build the temple, it was not likely that he 
could rebuild it in three days. John, long after Jesus’ death, 
tried to explain away this vain boast by allegorizing, saying, that 
Jesus spake of the temple of his own body! 

Jesus in another place puts his own miracles of healing and 
casting out devils on a level with those of the Jewish exorcists, 
and at the same time acknowledging their success in working 
miracles, and making no distinction between them and his own. 
“And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your 
children cast them out? therefore they shall be your judges” 
(Matt. xii., 27). And John says also, “ Master, we saw one cast- 
ing out devils in thy name, and he followeth not us” (Mark ix., 
38), clearly showing, that the practice was a very common one in 
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those credulous times, especially among the Essenian Jews, and 
mo more questioned than the miracles of Jesus himself. 

The reader will here observe, that there is not one of these 
miracles and mighty works brought forward in an authenticated 
form; neither do the patients, nor any of the multitude who 
witnessed them, come forward before the constituted or competent 
authorities to attest their truth; nor do any of the historians of 
those times mention one word about them,—so that we have, in 
reality, no testimony to support them. 

The “ earthquakes, and darkness, and convulsions of nature ; 
the rending of rocks, the opening of graves, and the resurrection 
of many bodies of saints,’ leave not the slightest vestiges in 
history. None of the miracles produce any effect upon indisputable 
historical facts; but events go on in their natural course without 
the slightest symptoms of supernatural disturbance, and in despite 
-of the legions of angels that were vainly declared to be at Jesus’ 
‘disposal. They have therefore been handed down to us under the 
most doubtful and suspicious circumstances in these four anony- 
mous Gospel narratives, which we have shown are worthless, from 
the many discrepancies and contradictions in which they abound. 
If then these miracles were intended as the marks and seal of true 
godliness, they would most assuredly have been more carefully 
preserved, better authenticated, and have been surrounded with 
such a halo of evidence and truth as would have defied all cavil 
cand all criticism. : A 

The improved science of modern times shows, that disease and 
premature death are natural penalties annexed to the abuse of 
man’s powers. To remove these penalties by supernatural means, 
if it were possible, would be a cancelling of the laws of nature ; 
.and if the different parts of the divine plan be considered to har- 
monise with each other, surely the credentials of the Deity 
would not consist in the infringement of his own immutable 
‘laws. 

Most of the miracles attributed to Jesus are of the same kind 
—viz., the removal of natural penalties. Now, instead of these 
stories of doubtful verification, if Jésus had explained to the 
multitude the causes of blindness, fever, and palsy, and warned 
them to abstain: from those causes which lead to such evils ; 
if, instead of mystifying their weak minds by encouraging 
such absurdities, he had opened their eyes to the true cause of 
disease and explained its prevention and cure, this would have 
shown him superior to other men, and been evidence to the end 
of time. 

The possession of such knowledge by a person in the age, 
country, and circumstances of Jesus, would have been more 
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miraculous than all these silly trifling tales, which no unprejudiced 
person can peruse without regretting such a misapplication of time 
and talent. 


CirA Pol rE BR XX. 
THE PROPHECIES. 


Man’s aspirations are always towards the future, and he eagerly 
desires and seeks to discover the probable result of his under- 
takings. The prediction of future events has, therefore, ever been 
a fertile source of profit and power which the crafty have exercised 
over the credulous. It was, therefore, always a mighty engine in 
the hands of the priests, and the responses were delivered in such 
obscure language that, whichever way the event terminated, the 
credit of the prophet was safe. 

Divine inspiration, or the gift of prophecy, so far from being a 
guarantee that truth would be spoken under its immediate in- 
fluence, is in Scripture itself declared to be no criterion whereby 
we may conclude that what is handed down to us as prophetic is 
always true. For God is made to declare, “If the prophet be 
deceived when he hath spoken a thing, I the Lord have deceived 
that prophet.” (Ezek. xiv., 9.) 

Again, when it is intended that King Ahab should be urged to 
his own destruction, God is represented as causing his prophets to 
prophesy falsely, as the means of his overthrow. ‘‘ Now there- 
fore the Lord hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of all” his 
prophets. (1 Kings, xxii., 23.) 

So doubtful and so deceitful is this gift of prophecy, that God 
is made, by the mouth of the Apostle Paul, to declare, ‘“‘ For this 
cause God shall send them strong delusion, that they should 
believe a lie: that they all might be damned” (2 Thess. ii., 11). 
What guarantee, then, that this may not be the case in regard to 
these prophecies, and that a lying spirit has not-been put into the 
mouths of the prophets, and that we may not be laboring under 
strong delusions ? 

The Old Testament writings are supposed to make many 
allusions to future events, and especially to the coming of a 
mighty prince or Messiah of the house of David, who would sit 
on the throne of David and reign over Israel. Every passage 
which, in the most remote degree, was thought to bear any allusion 
to the life or acts attributed to Jesus, has been eagerly seized on 
by the Gospel writers, assimilated to this person, and exhibited as 
proof of his Messiahship. 


——_ 
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Even many of Jesus’ reputed acts have been so related as to 
bear some faint resemblance to obscure passages of the Old Testa- 
ment. And frequently, trusting to the ignorance of their hearers 
and their inability to examine for themselves, the writers have 
even ventured to quote supposed passages which had no real 
existence. 

The opinion that the prophecies of the Old Testament contained 
a secondary or mystical meaning is unsupported by evidence. The 
writers themselves do not pretend to have more than one meaning, 
which in most cases is very intelligible, and rélates to events of 
or near the times in which they wrote. But to suppose that they 
were making allusions to events that had no existence till 500 
years after, or that the Almighty Creator would manifest himself 
_ to the world in this obscure and doubtful manner, is the extreme 

of improbability. 

The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is often quoted as referring to 
the Messiah, but it is considered by all impartial readers to be a 
poetical exhoriation to the Jewish people (under the name of 
Jacob or Israel), describing their sufferings during the captivity; 
and which sufferings, Isaiah announces, will be accepted by 
Jehovah, as a propitiation or atonement for their sins. The 
whole is evidently intended as an encouragement to the broken 
and wounded spirit of that wretched people on their return from 
captivity, and to inspire them with zeal and courage to restore 
their nation to its former glory. They are therefore appealed to 
under the venerated names of “Jacob and Israel.” This is the 
view taken by the most learned Jews, who state, “ that in Isaiah, 
Jacob or Israel does not mean one man, but one people, who are 
described, as smitten of God, and dispersed among the Gentiles 
for their conversion.’ 

Origen, who lived in the fourth century, tells us ‘“ that the Jews 
of his time were accustomed to deride the Christians, as not 
understanding the sense of scripture on which they pretended to 
build so much” (Orig. C. Cels.). Now the early Christians, in 
their eagerness to convert this chapter to their own purpose, have 
not hesitated to tear it rudely from its context, and so explain it 
as to stultify the writer, Isaiah, who is made to introduce abruptly 
_ a new subject (Jesus as the Christ), and to return again to his 

usual one (Jacob or Israel) without any explanation !—To such 
shifts have they had to resort to prop up their new religion. 

In the Gospel narratives, some of the incidents appear to agree 
with detached sentences in the Jewish scriptures. This confirmed 
the belief of the disciples that Jesus had claims to the Messiah- 
ship; and they were able by straining the facts a little one way, 
and the meaning of scripture another, so to find in almost every 
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page some fresh coincidence. Words and sentences, falling 
through lapse of time into dry forms, were vivified by the dis- 
covery of some supposed mysterious connexion with present 
things. Coincidences the most doubtful were magnified into ful- 
filled prophecies; and imagination found abundance of connexion, 
which common sense alone could never have discovered (See 
Hennell’s “ Christianity”’). 

From the confidence and frequency with which Jesus and the 
apostles directed inquirers to ‘‘ search the scriptures,” for evidence 
of his Messiahship, it seems clear, that they trusted to the 
evidence of prophecy and its fulfilment chiefly, as the strongest 
arguments in its favor. The comparative infrequency of their 
appeal to miracles shows that they were less relied on. 

We now proceed to try Jesus’ pretensions by the above test, and 
examine some of those passages that have been chiefly relied on 
and quoted by the Gospel writers. 

Jesus’ supposed divine origin is founded on the following pas- 
sage from Isaiah : 

‘“« Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign; Behold, a virgin 
shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. 
Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may. know to refuse the evil, and 
choose the good. For before the child shall know to refuse the evil, 
and choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of 
both her kings” (Isa. vii., 14—16). 

Here Isaiah tells us plainly, that a child would be born, not by 
one who was a mother, but by a virgin, who never bore a child, 
i.e., it would be a first-born child; for the Hebrew word, trans- 
lated virgin, means a marriageable young woman, and not an 
“immaculate virgin.” The confirmation of this is made in the 
next chapter, from which it is. obvious that the writer is speaking 
of his own wife and child. 

‘‘ And I went unto the prophetess; and she conceived, and bare a 
son. Then gaid the Lord unto me, Call his name Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz. For before the child shall have knowledge to cry, My father and 
my mother, the riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria shall be 
taken away before the king of Assyria ” (viii., 3, 4). 

Here, then, is the prophecy in the one chapter, and its completion 
or fulfilment in the next, and almost in the same words! 

It being the custom among both the Greeks and Romans to 
deify their great men, the early Christians, in their anxiety to 
exalt the reputed author of their religion and to relieve them- 
selves from the opprobrium of ‘‘ worshipping a dead man and 
crucified Jew,” eagerly seized on this passage in the first chapter 
without observing its fulfilment in the next, declaring that it 


referred specially to Jesus; and as Emmanuel signifies “‘ God with 
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us,” he must be divinely begotten! that his mother Mary was 
consequently a pure virgin intact, that she was impregnated by the 
Holy Ghost, and that it was here foretold 500 years before by 
the prophet Isaiah ! 

Previously to this, the Gospel writers, to support Jesus’ preten- 
sions as a lineal descendant of David, had drawn out an elaborate 
genealogy of his descent from David; but, by thus declaring him 
to be begotten of God, they destroyed the.only fair title he had 
to the Messiahship. So from one difficulty they only involved 
themselves in a greater; and the Christian religion has ever since 
remained on the horns of a dilemma, and which has been a bone 
of contention to the different conflicting sects of Christians now 
for nearly 2,000 years ! 

As a further and conclusive proof that Isaiah could not have 
referred, in this or any other part of his work, to a Messiah or 
Savior or to the Son of God or offspring of the Deity, we refer 
the reader to his celebrated 43rd chapter, where it expressly states 
that besides the Lord God there is no Savior. 

“T am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Savior: * before 
me there was no God formed, neither shall there be after me. I, even 
I, am the Lord, and BESIDE ME there is NO SAVIOR” (Isa. xliii., 3, 10, 11). 

From the following passage it may be seen that even at the end 
of the first century, when. John wrote, the people objected to 
Jesus being the Messiah, because he was not of the seed of 
David; and they even questioned his being born at Bethlehem, 
David’s birthplace. 

‘¢Some said, Shall Christ come out of Galilee? Hath not the 
Scripture said, That Christ cometh of the seed of David, and out of 
the town of Bethlehem, where David was? So there was a division 
among the people because of him” (John vii, 41, 43). 

Nor does John venture to contradict either of these objections ; 
yet if he knew that Jesus was really born at Bethlehem, he could 
scarcely have avoided mentioning it here. 

The following passage has been brought forward as referring to 
the person of Jesus and his divinity. Grotius, the learned com- 
mentator, says that instead of ‘‘ Counsellor, the Mighty God,” we 
should read ‘‘ cousulter of the Mighty God.” 

‘For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given: and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The everlasting Father, The 
Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his government and peace there 


shall be no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to 


order it, and to -establish it with judgment and with justice from 
henceforth even for ever” (Isaiah ix., 6, 7). 
Here Isaiah tells the people that unto them a child is born, 
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and the government shall be upon his shoulder, etc. Josiah, the 
king, was only eight years old when he began to reign, a pious 
and excellent king, and to him this eulogium is evidently applied. 
The passage refers to the throne of David, on which Jesus never 
sat, and to peaceful settlement of the government and kingdom of 
Israel, whereas, in the time of Jesus, it was in the hands of the 
Romans, and. ultimately got into utter confusion ! 

“This is he, of whom it is written, Behold, I send my messenger 
before thy face, which shall prepare thy way before thee.” (Luke vii., 
27.) This is one of those passages that produced the popular idea 
of a Messiah in the Jewish mind. But here the reader will observe 
the dishonest advantage taken by Mark and Luke, so that, in 
order to accommodate the passage to Jesus, they have not hesitated 
to alter the original. 

‘‘ Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way 
before me.” (Malachi iii, 1.) . 

Here ‘“ before me,” referring to the Lord of Hosts, is altered 
into ‘ before thee,” or Jesus; and to strengthen the inference, 
the passage is interpolated with the additions of thy way, and before 
thy face ! 

What can we think of such moral dishonesty! Is this like the 
mark and seal of true godliness? Lightfoot in his commentary 
on Mark says, “ This quotation from Malachi agrees neither with 
the original Hebrew nor the Greek version; the Septuagint has 
it, ‘he shall prepare thy way before my face.’ ” 

“‘ Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of 
the great and dreadful day of the Lord.” (Malachi iv., 5.) 

Malachi here foretells the coming of the messenger of the Lord, 
and a day of vengeance on the wicked, evidently referring to the 
last judgment. Now Elijah never has appeared; and when John 
the Baptist appeared at Jordan, Jesus declared that “he was 
Elijah” (Matt. xi., 14), but when the question was put to John, 
he positively denied it. 

‘‘ And he was there (in Egypt) until the death of Herod: that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, 
‘Out of Egypt have I called my son.’” (Matt. ii, 15.) 

The passage in Hosea xi., 1, from which the above misquota- 
tion is made, is thus: “ When Israel was a child, then I loved 
him, and called my son out of Egypt,” evidently referring to 
the children of Israel being called out of Egypt, as related in 
Exodus. 


“And he cast out the spirits with his word, and healed all that were * 


sick: that it might be {fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the pro- 


phet, saying, Himself took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses.” 
(Matt. vili., 17.) 


ona et 
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Here Matthew has again quoted most incorrectly, and given 
quite a different sense to that of Isaiah liii., 4. For Isaiah speaks 
of the sorrows undergone by the person himself ; Matthew, on the 
‘contrary, of the infirmities and sickness which Jesus removed from 
others ! 

‘And he came and dwelt in acity called Nazareth : that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a 
Nazarene.” (Matt. ii., 23.) 

There is no such prophecy as this in the Bible! 

“He saith unto them, How then doth David in spirit call him Lord, 
saying, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, till I 
make thine enemies thy footstool?” (Matt. xxii., 43, 44.) 

So much for Hebrew quotations, and the facility with which 
they can be misapplied. Now the true meaning of this fragment 
from Psalm cx. seems to be a complimentary address to some 
person, to whom it gives the common title of “my Lord.” (See 
Kings xviii., 7, 13; Judges vi. 13.) It speaks of his warlike 
greatness, but has nothing applicable to Jesus, and has been put 
most injudiciously into his mouth. 

“Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the 
prophet, saying, And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price 
of him that was valued, whom they of the children of Israel did 
value; and gave them for the potter’s field, as the Lord appointed 
me.” (Matt. xxvii. 9.) 

The coincidence of the thirty pieces of silver and the potter’s 
field would be remarkable were there not strong reason to suspect 
Matthew of having accommodated his narrative ; for, strange to 
‘say, none of the other Gospels mention one word of the thirty 
pieces of silver or of the potter’s field! Mark and Luke merely 
‘say that Judas bargained for money, and in the Acts (i., 18) it is 
‘said that Judas, not the priests, bought “a field” with the money. 
Indeed, the whole account of the betrayal of Judas bears a ficti- 
tious character, abounding in contradictions, which, however, will 
be shown in the chapter on ‘‘ Judas the Betrayer.” 

“Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him, We have found him 
of whom Moses, in the law and the prophets, did write, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the Son of Joseph.” (John i., 45.) 

Now the only passage in the Pentateuch bearing on the above 
quotation is Deut. xviii., 15, “The Lord thy God will raise up 
unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like 
unto me; unto him ye shall hearken.” Here Moses evidently 
referred to those leaders that would succeed him. Grotius, Stil- 
lingfleet and others understood Moses here to refer to a succession 
of prophets like himself, who, we are told, formed the legal and 
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authorised medium of communication with Jehovah, but assuredly 
not to Jesus. 

Here John’s Gospel, written at the end of the first century, 
gives Jesus (in the above passage) his true appellation “the Son 
of Joseph,” without any reference to his miraculous birth or 
divine parentage ! 

“But thou, Beth-lehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is: 
to be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth have been from of old, from 
everlasting.” (Micah v., 2.) ; 

This is another of those passages from Micah that misled the 
Jewish people into the delusive hope that a mighty prince shall 
arise and restore the kingdom of Israel. This was eagerly seized 
on by Matthew and applied to Jesus, and, for consistency sake, his. 
birth-place was fixed at Bethlehem. But the description does not 
agree with Jesus, who never ruled over Israel; nor is there any 
proof that he was born at Bethlehem. 

At the crucifixion, Mark (xv.) says, ‘‘ They gave him to drink 


wine mingled with myrrh;” Matthew says it was “vinegar — 


mingled with gall,” purposely to accommodate it to Psalm Ixix., 
21 :—“ They gave me also gall for my meat, and in my thirst they 
gave me vinegar to drink.” Here the perversion of facts, in order 
to fit them to the prophecies, indicates historical dishonesty. 

« And they crucified him, and parted his garments, casting lots: that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, They parted my 
garments among them, and upon my vesture did they cast lots.” 
(Matt. xxvii., 35.) 

It was the custom then, as now, that the condemned person’s. 
clothes should become the property of the executioners, so that 
there was nothing prophetic or extraordinary in parting the gar- 
ments or casting lots for his vesture. But it shows the eagerness. 
of the Gospel writers to seize on every text that would in the most 
remote degree apply in any way to the life of Jesus. 

‘‘ But when they came to Jesus, and saw that he was dead already, 
they brake not his legs: for these things were done that the scripture 
CRY api fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be broken.” (John xix., 

, 36. 

Here the reader will smile when he hears that the prophecy 
alluded to is the direction given by Moses, in Exodus, about the: 
cooking and eating of the Passover ! 

** And the Lord said unto Moses and Aaron, This is the ordinance: 
of the passover: In one house shall it be eaten; thou shalt not carry 


forth ought of the flesh abroad out of the house; neither shall ye break. 
a bone thereof” (Exod. xii, 43, 46). 


Need we proceed further, in our examination of these doubtful, 
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and obscure, and often frivolous quotations from the Jewish 
scriptures, which the Gospel writers have endeavored to apply to 
a person who did not come into existence till some 500 years 
after ; and which, even at the present day, still continue to 
distract and perplex men’s minds as to their true meaning and 
import ? 

The reader must perceive the manifest absurdity of supposing 
that the above-quoted passages could have any reference to Jesus 
or his times. To us it seems impossible that anyone, who im- 
partially examines the context, can seriously represent them as 
prophecies fulfilled by Jesus! The probability is, that the Gospel 
writers never calculated on this kind of searching inquiry, but 
thought that their writings would be received by , people, in after 
ages, with the same humble submissiveness as they were by their 
credulous followers. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
JESUS IN HIS PROPHETIC CHARACTER. 


AS it was considered, that the expected Messiah would be endowed’ 
with a prophetic spirit, Jesus evidently aimed at this object,. 
namely, to be looked on by his followers as a prophet himself. 
He is therefore frequently introduced to us as speaking in the 
prophetic style. But the specimens, handed down to us by the 
Gospel writers, are rather unfavorable to his pretensions,—we 
will, however, proceed to lay them before the reader. 

*¢ And as he sat upon the mount of Olives, the disciples came unto 
him privately, saying, Tell us, when shall these things be? and what 
shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world?” 


Here the disciples are represented as putting a most unlikely 
question to Jesus, and one which could have no meaning at the 
time, for Jesus was already with them; and, from their subsequent 
conduct and language, the reader will see, that the disciples then 
expected—not the end of the world—but the restoration of the 
throne of Israel; and that Jesus would, during his actual stay on 
earth, redeem Israel. It was only after his unexpected death that 
the disciples adopted the novel ‘idea of his second coming. Nor 
was it until about the time the first Gospel was written that the 
early Christians had become familiar with these new views, and 
that the connexion between the coming of the Son of Man, the 
fall of Jerusalem, and the end of the world, could have been 
understood. The conclusion is therefore forced on us that the 
Gospel writer has put into the mouth of the disciples a question: 
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which was no doubt most interesting to, and -often asked by, the 
‘Christians of his own time, but never could have been uttered by 
the disciples before Jesus’ unexpected death. 

Jesus, in his reply, after enumerating wars and rumors of 
wars, and false Christs, and famines, and persecutions,—thus 
(proceeds : 

‘‘ Immediately after the tribulation of those days shall the sun be 
darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall 
from heaven, and the powers of the heaven shall be shaken: and then 
shall appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven: and then shall all the 
tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of man coming in 
the clouds of heaven with power and great glory. And he shall send 
‘his angels with a great sound of a trumpet, and they shall gather 
together his elect from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the 
other. Now learn a parable of the fig tree; When his branch is yet 
tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer is nigh: so like- 
wise ye, when ye shall see all these things, know that it is near, even at 
the doors. Verily I say unto you, This generation shall not pass, till all 
these things be fulfilled.” (Matt. xxiv., 29—34.) 

Now this prediction never has been fulfilled; for these things 
did not happen, and many generations have since passed away ! 
Here Jesus announces, that “ shortly after that calamity ” (the 
-expected destruction of Jerusalem), and within the term of that 
generation, all these things would be fulfilled ; he would make his 
-advent in clouds of glory, and terminate the existing dispensation. 
This promise never has been accomplished! Eighteen hundred 
_years have now passed away, in the vain hope and expectation of 
his followers that this promise would be fulfilled. 

‘“‘ No promise,” says Reimarus, ‘‘ throughout the whole Scrip- 
tures is, on the one hand, more definitively expressed, and, on the 
~other, has turned out more egregiously false than this prophecy, 
which yet forms one of the main props of Christianity.” 

That the immediate fulfilment of this prophecy was expected to 
take place during the lives of those present is evident, for in the 
first ages of Christianity, when the promised return of Jesus was 
delayed longer than had been anticipated by his followers, there 
arose among them (according to Peter) ‘“scoffers, saying, Where 
is the promise of his coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were from the beginning of the creation.” 
(2 Peter, iii., 3, 4.) And Peter, in his reply, resorts to the pre- 
posterous subterfuge, “ that in the eyes of God one day is equal to 
-a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” And Paul, 
in referring to the non-fulfilment of this promise, shelters himself 
in obscure phrases. (2 Thess. ii.) 

From all this it would appear that, in the early period, this 
prophecy was often appealed to by the disciples; and the frequent 
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inquiries of the early converts, and their disappointment at its 
non-fulfilment must have tested their faith and patience no little; 
more especially when they saw year after year passing away, and - 
no appearance of the Messiah to redeem this pledge. 

John, whose Gospel did not appear till the end of the first 
-centnry, finding that this prophecy and promise continued unful- 
filled, very wisely takes no notice of it whatever. 

“‘ Verily I say unto you, There be some standing here, which shall 
not taste of death till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom.” 
(Matt. xvi., 28.) 

Here again the above prediction of Jesus never has been 
fulfilled, for all that generation has passed away, and hundreds of 
generations have succeeded ; and the Son of Man has never yet 
come to his kingdom! What conclusion should we draw from 
ithis ?—need we pause for a reply ? 

“ Jesus answered and said, Because I said unto thee, I saw thee 
under the fig-tree, believest thou? thou shalt see greater things than 
these” (John i., 50). ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Hereafter ye 
shall see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of man” (i., 51). 


Although Jesus no doubt believed, that this miracle would 
thave been wrought in his favor, yet, alas! the only thing that 
Nathanael ever witnessed, was Jesus being conveyed as a male- 
factor to be publicly executed, and ascending and descending 
from the cross amidst the scoffings of the people. 

“Verily I say unto you, If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and 
it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible unto you” (Matt. xvii., 
20). ‘Verily I say unto you, If ye have faith, and doubt not, ye shall 
not only do this which is done to the fig-tree, but also if ye shall say 
unto this mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea; 
it shall be done. And all things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
‘believing, ye shall receive ” (Matt. xxi., 22). 


How many sincere and true believers have seen the fallacy of 
this promise! How many, with faith the most pure and abound- 
ing, and prayer the most ardent and sincere, have seen the utter 
inefficacy of both faith and prayer in the accomplishment of their 
wishes, even in the removal of small evils; and as to the removal 
of mountains, either the above is a vain boast, or no man has ever 
had faith or belief as a grain of mustard seed. 

Jesus is reported to have more than once predicted his own 
sufferings and death. Matthew relates, that certain scribes and 
Pharisees asked for a sign, that is, that Jesus would, as evidence 
of his divine mission, perform a miracle. But he declined the 
challenge as uswal, and abusively termed that “an evil and adul- 
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terous generation,” adding, “ there shall no sign be given but the 
sign of the prophet Jonah ”— 
‘‘ For as Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly : 


so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth.” 


Now Jesus never was in the heart of the earth; and after his 


crucifixion lay only one day and two nights in the chamber or 


sepulchre, before he disappeared. An inspired writer could not 


have made such a mistake; but we suspect that Matthew, in his 
eagerness to exhibit Jonah as a good type of Jesus, did not hesi- 
tate to apply this passage without troubling himself about the 
correctness of the simile. 

Mark, probably perceiving the inaccuracy, has omitted the 
allusion to Jonah altogether. Luke has preserved it, but altered 
the text so as to avoid the awkward inconsistency of Matthew’s 
version, and thus expresses it : 


‘‘For as Jonas was a sign to the Ninevites, so also shall the Son of 


man be to this generation ” (Luke xi., 30). 


Here again is a sad want of agreement in the inspired writings ! 
Now which of these accounts is true? The one writer shows 
Jesus to be a false prophet; the other alters the passage, so as to 
relieve Jesus from his error: and the third, as the wisest course, 
omits the allusion to Jonah altogether !—These surely are not the 
marks or seals of inspiration. 

Jesus, according to Luke xxiv., expounds to his disciples “ all 
the passages of Scripture relating to himself, beginning at Moses 
and all the Prophets,” and “then he opened their understandings, 
that they might understand the Scriptures.” Now we greatly 
wish, that Luke had extended to us the details of this exposition, 


and opened our understandings also; but, alas! he limits himself 


to the mere assertion, and does not give us a single passage as- 
having been interpreted by Jesus regarding himself or his resur- 
rection! The sentence concludes thus: 

‘‘ And he said unto them, Thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day.” 


Now there is no passage in the Old Testament which seems at 


all to point out Christ’s death or resurrection on the third day.. 


Indeed, the Jews never expected that the Messiah was to rise from 


the dead, but that his posterity would reign after his death. 


“ Messiam ex morte in vitam rediturum esse Judei nunquam 
expectarunt. Morietur autem Messias, regnabuntque post ipsum 
filius et nepotes ” (Rosenmiiller, Schol. in Essiam). 

Although Jesus expressly appeals to the prophecies of the Old! 
Testament, as testifying of him, yet in none of them is there any 


a 
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callusion to his sufferings. Instead of this, Isaiah (i. 6) speaks of 
the ill-usage which the prophets were to experience ; Isaiah iii. 
of the calamities of the prophetic race, or of the Israelitish 
people; Psalm cxviii. of the unexpected deliverance and exal- 
tation of that people, or of their princes; while Psalm xxii. is the 
-complaint of an oppressed exile, and verse 17 has some reference 
to a person torn by wild beasts in a combat or in the chase. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
PROPHECIES AND MIRACLES AS TESTS OF A TRUE RELIGION. 


Ir has been now shown that not only the prophecies of the Old 
‘Testament cannot have any reference to Jesus as the Messiah, 
but that any attempts of Jesus to prophecy of himself, or foretell 
future events, have proved utter failures. The reader will per- 
ceive, then, how very unsatisfactory the prophecies are as seals 
or marks of a true religion, or a test of the truth of these Gospel 
narratives. 

Now let us suppose, that the prophets foresaw and foretold all 
that is related in these Gospel narratives; this would only show 
that these men had some fore-knowledge of such matters, but it 
could not possibly have proved the truth of any doctrines or the 
righteousness of any persons,—and therefore could have been no 
rational foundation of true religion; and here all prophecy must 
terminate and can go no farther. The prophets were altogether 
mistaken in their guesses and conjectures about the Messiah ; 
and as to the establishment of their kingdom in peace and 
righteousness, they were equally wrong,—in all which their 
national prejudices and gross ignorance of the nature of true re- 
ligion were displayed. 

Now miracles and prophecies are no proofs of revelation; for 
we would ask what proof miracles and prophecies can give us of 
moral truth or the truth of any doctrine, as commencing from 
God and necessary for our salvation? And as to the life and 
immortality said to be brought to light by the Gospel, it was 
nothing new among the Jews in Judea, since the greater part of 
the nation had received it before. 

Although the early Christians rested the proofs of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus mainly on the agreement of his life with the 
prophecies, yet we have seen that, in many of those quoted, there 
appears to be no agreement, and in others the writers did not 
hesitate to alter them, for the purpose of accommodating them to 
Jesus’ reputed life and acis. 
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There is also strong reason to suspect that they did not hesitate, 
when it answered their purpose, even to alter parts in the life of 
Jesus, so as to correspond with passages in the Old Testament.. 
We have seen also that they selected sentences from all parts of 


the Old Testament, tearing them from their context and applying 


them to Jesus without any regard to their original meaning. 

Many of the actions of Jesus were adapted intentionally to the 
prophecies to support his assumed claims, and this put his followers 
upon seeking out for more evidences. ‘Thus biassed, they imagined’ 
they had discovered abundant coincidences in every page; and, 
acquiring thus the habit of making out coincidences, they 
insensibly altered also their narrative of facts. (Hennell’s 
‘“« Christianity.”) 

Indeed, to suppose that Almighty Wisdom would adopt this 
obscure, unsatisfactory, and in many instances dishonest mode of 
manifesting himself to the world, or of explaining in this mystify- 
ing way his wishes and intentions to man, is to believe that he 
literally intended to confound the wisdom of the wise with the 
foolishness of prophecy. ‘‘For it is monstrous to conceive,” says 
Coleridge, “that the Father of all Lights could require, or would’ 
accept from the only one of his creatures whom he hath endowed 
with reason, the sacrifice of fools!” 

The Jews themselves, the chosen people of God, in whose- 
religious code these prophecies are contained, and for whose 
benefit they were specially written, declare, even to this day, that 
the true Messiah has not yet appeared, and that few of the passages. 
quoted by Christians have any reference to a Messiah, and none 
whatever to Jesus the son of Joseph. 

‘“‘ How,” says a learned Jew, “can any man in his senses see in 
the ‘ Immanuel’ annnounced by Isaiah the Messiah whose name 
is Jesus—how discover in an obscure and crucified Jew ‘a leader 
who shall govern Israel ’—how see ‘ a royal deliverer and restorer: 
of the Jews’ in one who, far from delivering his nation, came only 
to destroy their laws, and after whose coming their land was 
desolated by the Romans! A man must needs be gifted with 
second lights indeed who can find the Messiah of our holy records. 
in such a personage.” —(“ Israel Vindicated.”) 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
PROPHECIES OF JESUS’ DEATH. 


Jesus, according to the Gospel writers, evidently*saw that he 
could not realize his own wishes, or the fulfilment of the prophe- 
cies unless he went up boldly to Jerusalem. But from the sad 


——<—_ 
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example made of John the Baptist, under nearly similar circum- 
stances, and from the danger attending the attempt, he was 
deterred for a long time from venturing on the experiment. His 
hopes and fears alternately acted on his mind, and his sayings to his 
disciples show that the latter presentiment greatly predominated. 
_ He foresaw either that there would be a simultaneons movement, 
human or divine, exhibited in his favor; or that, like John, he 
would be seized on by the authorities, and put to death. 

Enthusiasm cannot blind men to the most obvious consequences 
of their own actions ; and Jesus had already experienced that his- 
imaginary character of Messiah did not secure him from human 
infirmities and human dangers. (Matt. viii., 20.) 


* From that time forth began Jesus to shew unto his disciples, how 
that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders 
and chief priests and séribes, and be killed, and be raised again the 
third day. (Matt. xvi., 21; xvii. 22; xxvi., 2, 32.) 

“Then he took wnto him the twelve, and said unto them, Behold 
we go up to Jerusalem, and all things that are written by the 
prophets concerning the Son of man shall be accomplished. For he. 
shall be delivered unto the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and. 
spitefully entreated, and spitted on: and they shall scourge him, and 
put him to death: and the third day he shall rise again.” Luke» 
Xviii., 31, 33; xi. 22, 44.) 


Now none of these prophecies can be found in the Old Testa- 
ment !—Jesus, it may be seen from the tenor of the Gospel 
narratives, was naturally of a quiet, peaceable, and timid dis- 
position, running away from the least appearance of danger. (See 
the four Gospels passim.) He might naturally look to the result: 
of his mission as very problematical, and express his doubts and 
fears to his disciples; but farther than this, the testimony is most 
unsatisfactory, and the sequel not at all reconcileable with a. 
previous knowledge and disclosure of his death. 

In regard to the above predictions, it is repeatedly stated ‘“ that 
the disciples did not understand that saying” (Mark ix., 32),— 
‘That they understood none of these things: and this saying 
was hid from them: neither knew they the things which were 
spoken ”—(Luke xviii., 34)—implying that they did not under- 
stand the words of Jesus, although spoken so clearly and distinctly,;. 
thereby throwing a grave suspicion on the truthfulness of the 
narrative; and that these predictions never had been made, but 
were after interpolations. 

In confirmation of this, immediately after these confidential 
predictions of Jesus to the twelve, of his sufferings, death, and 
resurrection, two of these very twelve, entirely cblivious of his. 
previous words, most innocently ask him for seats on the right 
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and left of his throne, and dispute with each other who should be 
greatest. (Matt. xx.: Luke ix., 46.) Well nigh to Jerusalem 
they positively expected, in the face of these predictions, that the 
temporal kingdom of the Messiah should appear immediately ; and 
when at last Jesus is taken and put to death, exactly according to 
his previous words, they all seemed astonished and forsook him. 

Jesus’ condemnation and execution fell on his followers as a 
blow, for which they were totally unprepared, and which at once 
annihilated all their hopes. ‘‘'The chief priests and our rulers 
have crucified him (said they), but we trusted that it had been he 
which should have redeemed Israel” (Luke xxiv., 20). This 
‘proves the untruthfulness of the above prediction, and that a 
crucified Messiah was not part of their previous creed. For had 
Jesus spoken of his death to his disciples, with such perfect 
openness and plainness as the Gospel writers express, and so 
clearly shown them that his death was foreshadowed in the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, they never could have lost all 
recollection of his sayings, or all belief in his Messiahship. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion, that Jesus could not 
have made any previous announcement or disclosure of his death 
to his followers. On the contrary they appear from their own 
words, up to the end of his career, to have held the common 
-opinion on the subject, that he was about to ascend the throne of 
David, and restore the kingdom to Israel; and they seemed to 
have adopted the idea of his death only after that event had so 
unexpectedly come upon them. 

It never was the opinion of the Jews, that the expected 
Messiah should die a violent death. Indeed a suffering and dying 
Messiah was utterly unthought and unheard of among the Jewish 
nation, “for they had heard out of the law that Christ abideth for 
ever” (John xii., 34). A crucified Messiah therefore was a 
scandalon, a scandal, a reproach, a stumbling-block to the 
a de Jews, and the extreme of folly to the enlightened 

reeks. 

The Rabbi Orobio declares, “It was impossible that the Jews 
should have crucified the true Messiah, since the prophets ex- 
pressly say, ‘That the Messiah should come to cleanse Israel 
from all sin, and that he will not leave a single stain fin Israel.’ 
Now it would be the most horrible sin, the most abominable 
pollution, as well as the {most palpable contradiction, that God 
should send his Messiah to be crucified” (Jsrael Vind).—Even 
many of the early Christian sects were of the same opinion, and 
did not believe in the death of Jesus; a crucified Messiah 
was so contrary to their own expectations, and the prophecies of 
Scripture. The Basilideans affirmed, that Jesus did not suffer, 
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but Simon who bore his cross ; and others, that Judas suffered in 
his stead. The Corinthians, contemporary with the apostles, and 
the Capocratians in like manner denied that Jesus could have 
been crucified. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
PROPHECIES OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Ir is reported also that Jesus predicted his own resurrection 
as clearly as that of his death; for as often as he said to his 
disciples, ‘‘ The son of man shall be crucified,” he added, “ and 
the third day he shall rise again.” But, strange to say, here 
also his disciples ‘‘ could not understand him.” So that they even 
debated among themselves ‘“‘ what the rising from the dead could 
mean ” (Mark x., 10). Even after his death, the disciples exhibi- 
ted no traces of any recollection that his resurrection had been 
foretold; and no expectation that the prediction would be 
fulfilled ; from which we are forced to conclude, that these pre- 
dictions never were uttered, and never were conceived till after 
the unexpected event. 

John, in the fourth Gospel, makes no mention of these 

predictions of Jesus; on the contrary, he positively asserts and 

expressly declares, that “the disciples knew not that he must 
rise again from the dead” (John xx., 9).—So that we may 
conclude, that all these references of “rising from the dead ” are 
interpolations, added by some dishonest transcriber in support of 
the new religion of Jesus.* 

The friends of Jesus, when they laid his body in the sepulchre, 
commenced the task of embalming it, which they never would 
have done, had they known, or even expected, that he would rise 
again on the third,day. And on the morning when the women 
went to the sepulchre to continue the process, so far from thinking 





* Christians of the present day ask, If such an act as that of falsifying the 
Seriptures had been perpetrated, were there not many at the time who would 
have detected and exposed so vile an attempt? We answer, No. For in 
those times printing was unknown, and written copies of the Gospels were 
few and far between. Hach little church had its own copy, and each copy 
differed materially from its neighbor’s; and as all these were merely copies 
of copies, there were no means of proving which was the true copy. In such 
a wretched state had the founder of Christianity left his work! But even 
at the present day, what have we gained with all the advantages of printing ? 
when we see that passages of Scripture (acknowledged interpolations), and 
‘the gross forgeries surreptitiously inserted into Josephus and Tacitus, 
continue to be retained, and are still referred to by Christian zealots, as 
evidences in favor of Christianity ! 
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of a resurrection, they only shewed themselves anxious about remov- 
ing the stone from the mouth of the sepulchre. And when Mary, 
and afterwards Peter, found the seal broken and the stone re- 
moved, and the grave empty, the one conjectured that the body 
was stolen, and the other wondered what had become of it! 

We may here remark, that the narrators have made.rather an 
unluckly oversight in the relation of this reputed miracle. For 
if it had been in reality a resurrection, and Jesus had ascended 
into heaven, what occasion was there in giving an angel the 
trouble of coming to break the seal and remove the stone? The 
reality of the miracle would have been manifested in finding the 
seal and stone intact, closing the mouth of the tomb, and yet the 
body gone!—The very fact of its being necessary to break the 
seal, and remove the stone before liberating the body, shows that 
human means were employed in its removal. 

We generally find that all these supposed miracles and prophe- 
cies, and divinations from nature, exhibit their fictitious character 
by some oversight or inconsistency, and which discovers itself on 
a closer examination. vt 

‘When the other women declared to the disciples that they had 
met two men, who told them that Jesus had risen, ‘“ their words 
seemed to them as idle tales, and they believed them not.” 
(Luke xxiv., 21.) When Mary, and subsequently the disciples 
going to Emmaus, assured the eleven that they had seen Jesus 
risen, “they believed them not” (Mark xvi.), and Thomas, 
still later, did not believe even the assurance of his brother 
apostles. 

If, then, after all these predictions, the disciples did not believe 
in the resurrection at the time and place it is stated to have 
occurred, although declared to them by eye-witnesses, how is it 
possible that we, eighteen hundred years after the supposed event, 
can be expected to give any credence to so unnatural and 
improbable a tale ! : 

And if the Gospels are faithful narratives, and the disciples, 
after the death of Jesus, acted in the contradictory manner above 
related, then we submit that the death of Jesus could not 
have been foretold, and the resurrection must have been a fabri- 
cation of the disciples for the glorification of Jesus after his. 
crucifixion. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
JUDAS THE BETRAYER. 


Ir is stated that Jesus knew from the beginning who should 
betray him, or, in other words, that he knew from the commence- 
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ment of his acquaintance with Judas that he would prove a 
traitor to his cause. Now if Jesus knew this, he must also have 
been aware of the motives that would lead Judas to commit this 
act—namely, covetousness and love of money. And yet with all 
this foreknowledge, knowing that Judas was not trustworthy, and 
declaring him to be a ‘ devil” (John vi., 70), yet, it seems, he 
appointed him to the responsible situation of purse-bearer to the 
party, virtually leading him into temptation. 

This is all very improbable and very unlikely, for if Jesus 
intrusted Judas with the property of his party, or even entertained 
him in the sacred character of an apostle, knowing him to be an 
unworthy and ungodly man, then he never could have had any 
such foreknowledge! And yet John says, “ Jesus knew from the 
beginning who they were that believed not, and who should betray 
him.” 

Again, when Peter asks Jesus, saying, “‘ Behold, we have 
forsaken all and followed thee, what reward shall we have?” 
Jesus without any exception replies, ‘‘ That when he shall sit on 
his throne, they shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.” So that, at this time, Jesus could have no pre- 
sentiment that one of the twelve would prove a traitor, and be 
lost to him, or in this promise he would have made an exception 
of Judas. 

Besides, it is most unlikely that one of Jesus’ own special 
companions, who had been an eye-witness of all his miracles and 
mighty-works, and was promised such extraordinary rewards when 
Jesus came to his throne, should betray him for paltry thirty 
pieces of silver! This would tend to prove that Judas had no 
faith or belief in Jesus’ promises or mighty works, and must have 
looked on him as a mere pretender to the Messiahship. 

Matthew relates, that when Judas saw that Jesus was con- 
demned, he was seized with such remorse, that he hastened to the 
chief priests, ‘‘ cast down the money in the temple, and went and 
hanged himself.” (Matt. xxvii.) But Peter (Acts i.) relates a 
very different story ; that Judas did not cast down the money in 
the temple, but went and purchased a field with it ; that he did not 
hang himself, but fell down, as if by accident, and died of rupture. 
Peter states that the field ‘‘ purchased by Judas” was called the 
field of blood ; but, according to Matthew, it was the priests who 
purchased the field “ to bury strangers in.” 

The account of the last catastrophe of Judas (says Rev. R. 
Taylor) in the Gospels and in the Acts, is utterly irreconcileable ; 
and may be thus appositely stated. The Judas of the Gospels repented ; 
of the Acts, did not repent; of the Gospels, despaired ; of the Acts, 
triumphed in his iniquity ; of the Gospels, returned the money ; of 

H 2 
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the Acts, kept the money; of the Gospels, bore testimony to the 
innocence of Jesus; of the Acts, bore no such testimony; of the 
Gospels, gave back the money to the priests, who put it in the 
treasury ; of the Acts, bought a field with it; of the Gospels, 
hanged himself; of the Acts, died by accident.—Such is the 
harmony of the Gospels. 

This story, whichever way we examine it, bears a fictitious 
character, surrounded as it is with difficulties ona contradictions. 
This evidently was the opinion of the early Jews; for Celsus, 
who had carefully examined the grounds of Christianity, and 
written many works on the subject, reproached the early Christians 
by insinuating that Jesus was betrayed by one of those whom he 
called his apostles, which showed that he was less capable of 
attaching his followers to himself than a common robber chief! 
(Cels. c. Orig.) Among the Gnostic Sects, they looked favorably 
on Judas, and declared that if he did betray Jesus he was 
altogether blameless, as he was merely an instrument of God, 
and co-operator in the redemption of mankind. 





CH APT ER) 2k Vo 
THE AGONY SCENE. 


Ir has been already explained that Jesus was in daily fear of his 
life, and saw that the danger was much increased by coming to 
Jerusalem. He accordingly, it is told, lived retired in the suburbs 
of Bethany; and although he occasionally visited the Temple, etc., 
yet he prudently left in the evenings. Accordingly we find that, 
although he came into the city to eat the Passover, yet immediately 
after he retired hastily with his disciples to a distant garden called 
Gethsemane. Here he is described as being in low spirits, and 
sorrowful, even unto death, probably from having heard, when at 
supper, that the authorities were in pursuit of him. 

The manner in which it is stated that Jesus was apprehended 
shows that he was not much known, and that the meetings with 
his followers were held in secret. As for Judas’ betrayal, it was 
simply giving information where he was; and the paying Judas 
could only arise from the above cause, that of Jesus being so little 
known and living so concealed. This timidity and fear of Jesus, 
approaching almost to pusillanimity, agrees very ill with his 
reputed divinity; and his being betrayed, or in other words 
apprehended, on the information of one of his followers, shows 
that he did not intend to be apprehended, and consequently did 
not anticipate being crucified, 
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John’s Gospel, which was written long after the others, relates 
that Jesus was arrested immediately on his arrival in the garden ; 
the other Gospels, however, insert a scene, said to have taken place 
in the garden previous to the arrest, and which has been designated 
“the Agony of Jesus.’ The details of this scene in the three 
Gospels differ much, and are but little in keeping with each 
other. 

Jesus, it appears, retires to a distant part of the garden, taking 
with him his three confidential disciples, and is there seized with 
great fear aud trembling. He declares ‘that he is sorrowful even 
unto death,” and begs of them to remain on the watch, while he 
retires and prays ‘‘ that this cup of suffering might pass from him,” 
alluding to his arrest and probable death. He returns to his dis- 
ciples three several times, and, finding them asleep, upbraids them 
with negligence. Luke omits this last act of Jesus, but introduces 
an “ angel” to support him in his mortal struggle; for he relates 
that Jesus’ fears had so overcome him, and his agony was so great, 
that ‘‘ he sweated, great drops of blood falling to the ground.” 

Here the reader will observe that Matthew, who was not pre- 
sent, relates in detail, and in an earnest and pathetic manner, the 
prayers and movements of Jesus, whilst his only companions and 
witnesses of the scene were asleep! He must have gained this 
knowledge by inspiration. 

From the earliest times this ‘‘ agony scene and sweating drops 
of blood” have been a sad. stumbling-block to believers in Jesus’ 
divinity, as it must be allowed that he betrayed a weakness of 
mind and fear of death most unbecoming as a man and most 
unworthy as the reputed Messiah. Celsus and Julian both ex- 
press their contempt at the imbecility of character and fear of 
death displayed by Jesus in this garden scene, and give it as a 
proof that he was a poor weak mortal and not superior to other 
men, who preached faith to others, but showed a deficiency in 
himself. What occasion was there for all this fear and terror in 
Jesus, or for the assistance of an angel to support him in his 
agony, when, from his own declaration, he had at his command 
myriads of ministering angels to protect him from his enemies ? 
Luke is the only one who introduces the angel in this scene, which 
it is conjectured was by way of glorification, as none of the other 
Gospels take any notice of this angelic apparition. And Luke 
also is the only one who speaks of the bloody sweat, declared in 
the 19th century to be a physiological impossibility ! 

Jesus himself seems to have had no idea that his death was 
necessary, else why pray so earnestly that he should not be put to 
such a trial; and that the cup of sorrow might pass from him? 
It can scarcely be imagined, that he would have spent a whole 
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night in such passionate prayers and supplications to God, to pre- 
vent an occurence which he knew must happen, to which he had 
previously consented, and for which purpose alone he came into 
the world. 

We put it to the impartial reader, would the Savior and friend 
of mankind have exhibited such reluctance, and have thus declined 
a few hours of bodily suffering, in a way that many thousands 
have endured both: before and since, if he had been satisfied that, 

-by that suffering, he would destroy the power of Satan, and open 
the gates of heaven to a world of lost creatures ? 

It is difficult to explain away this awful fright of Jesus at the 
bare idea of the approach of death, which every well-regulated 
mind can support with firmness and equanimity ; and of which so 
many men, in those times set such noble examples. But this 
only confirms our previous remark, that Jesus was a timid, nervous 
man, 

It is strange that John, who was one of the three that accom- 
panied Jesus, should not come forward with his testimony, but 
passes over the whole in utter silence, without taking any notice 
of it: for, apparently to do away with the evil effects of this 
strange scene, he previously introduces Jesus, at the last supper, 
as addressing the disciples in the cheerful tone of one, who had 
already triumphed over all approaching sufferings and all fear of 
death. 

But even supposing John’s version to be true, how is it to be 
accounted for, that immediately after the supper, this tranquil 
and cheerful tone should give place to violent mental anguish, and 
this peace of mind to sorrow bordering on death; and that he 
should sink into such a state of despondency, as to require the 
assistance of a ministering angel to support him? 

The other three Gospels mention not a word of these farewell 
discourses of Jesus, as described by John. Now in this dilemma 
there is but one alternative,—the agony scene and the discourses 
both cannot have taken place,—one must be A FABRICATION. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
ARREST OF JESUS. 


JESUS is now arrested, and, according to Matthew, Judas steps 
forth and kisses him; but, according to John, he does not salute 
him at all, for Jesus himself steps forward to the guard, and 
declares, ““I am he”; which John declares so alarmed the 
people present that, “‘from the spirit of his mouth, they went back 
and fell to the gronnd” (John xviii., 6). 
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The reader may see, from these exaggerations, that John is not 
to be depended on in his narrative, he is so fond of embellishment 
and of giving his fancies to the world as facts, and differs in his 
relation so widely from the other Gospel writers. Strauss says 
that John wished to make it appear that Jesus thus voluntarily 
gave himself up to do away with the assertions of the early oppo- 
nents of Christianity, who imputed the hasty retirement of Jesus 
from the supper into the distant garden ‘“ as an ignominious flight 
from his enemies,” and which view was confirmed by his placing a 
watch and his subsequent fear and agony. 

Matthew and Mark both relate that all Jesus’ disciples fled 
away and left him. This is another proof of the little faith and 
confidence they had in his promises, or in his power to deliver 
them or himself from his enemies. For if Jesus had impressed .on 
the minds of his followers that he was the Messiah, and if he had 
in reality performed the mighty works. imputed to him by the 
Gospel writers, is it likely that this disgraceful flight and fear 
could have taken place? Even his three favorite disciples deserted 
him, and not one remained to take his part or come forward during 
his trial as witnesses in his behalf. 

Peter, indeed, whom Jesus had expressly told to “feed his 
sheep,” and which has been interpreted by the Catholic portion of 
the Christian Church as being appointed to the head of his Church 
from his previously declared conviction that he was the Messiah, 
even he, when brought forward and confronted with Jesus, swore 
and stoutly denied “that he had ever seen or known him.” (Matt. 
xxvi., 70.) 

_ We regret to acknowledge that every step we take in our inquiry 
into this Gospel story only shakes our belief the more as to its 
‘truthfulness, for it is not narrated like truth. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
PETER’S DENIAL 


When Jesus was arrested and all the disciples had forsaken 
him and fled, it appears that Peter had followed at a distance, 
and entered with the guard into the court of the palace. He is 
hhere recognised, and repeatedly taxed as one of J esus’ followers, 
but as repeatedly denied all knowledge of him. On this is 
founded a prediction of Jesus, said to be fulfilled by the crowing 
of a cock! 

We should scarcely think this incident worthy of notice, were 
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it not to point out, even in this trifling instance, unworthy of 
prophecy, the many discrepancies of the Gospel writers; and 
again to draw attention to the small faith and belief in Jesus, 
manifested by Peter after his solemn declaration, ‘“‘ Thou art. 
Jesus, Son of the living God.” After this scene, can we really 
think that Peter was serious, when he made this declaration, 
and really believed what he averred; or may we not fairly con- 
clude, that he was playing on the simplicity and vanity of his 
credulous master ? baa 

In regard to Peter’s denial of Jesus, the Gospels all agree in 
stating that there were three acts of denial, in accordance with 
the prediction of Jesus; but in the statement of the instances, 
both as regards the place where, the person to whom, and the 
manner in which Peter made the denial, they are all at variance. 
Jesus speaks of a threefold denial, whereas it would appear from 
the Gospels that Peter denied all knowledge of Jesus from six 
to nine times! But what happened repeatedly, is represented as 
having been, agreeably to the prediction, precisely three times,— 
in order to form the closest approximation to its fulfilment. 

The completion of this prophecy was “ the crowing of a cock,” 
after the third denial; but Mark, in his anxiety to fulfil the 
prophecy, blunders and makes the cock crow after the first denial ! 
(Mark xiv., 68). Matthew and Mark proceed to tell us, that on 
hearing the cock crow, Peter remembered the words of Jesus 
and wept; but Luke adds, by way of embellishment, that Jesus 
turned and looked at Peter, who broke out into bitter weeping.— 
Now, according to Matthew and Mark, Peter was not in the 
same locality as Jesus when the denial took place; so that this. 
event could not have occured as related. Matthew and Mark 
state that Jesus was led into the palace before Caiaphas the high 
priest,—now Peter sat in the porch without the palace, and where 
the denial took place. (Mark xiv., 71). 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
JESUS’ TRIAL. 


Tue first three Gospels relate, that Jesus was brought before 
Pilate, the procurator ; and, after the people had made their com- 
plaint against him, Pilate asked him, ‘‘ Answerest thou nothing ; 
hearest thou not how many things they witness against thee ?’ 
‘“* But he answered him never’a word.” (Matt. xxvii.) 

Here Matthew alone introduces the following episode, that 
when Pilate had sat on the judgment seat, his wife sent to him 


es 
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_ saying, Have nothing to do with that Just man, for I have 
suffered many things this day, x a dream, because of him; and 
whén Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing with his accusers, 
he took water and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, 
“JT am innocent of the blood of this just person: see ye to it.” 
(Matt. xxvii.) 

Now we affirm, that this is a most unlikely act for a Roman 
judge to commit, and derogatory to his high position, in the dis- 
charge of his official duty, to yield to the people contrary to his 
own judgment. In regard to the dream of Pilate’s wife, this is. 
the sixth instance, in this Gospel, where dreams are introduced as. 
the medium of divine communication. The story is apparently 
brought forward as a testimony to the righteousness of Jesus ; for 
if it was intended as an effective warning, it would have been ad- 
dressed to Pilate himself, as it appears he disregarded his wife’s 
dream. 

Neither Mark, Luke, nor John take any notice of this dream 
or declaration, showing, either that they discredited Matthew’s 
account and omitted it altogether, or that it was introduced 
afterwards by some over-zealous transcriber; for there is little 

' doubt of its being a fabrication. 

Luke, in his version, differs somewhat from Matthew by adding, 
that Pilate, out of courtesy, first sent Jesus to Herod for exami- 
nation, who, gratified at this, hoped to see some miracle done by 
him ; and certainly there could not have been a better opportunity 
for Jesus to have manifested, by his signs and wonders, the truth 
of his mission. Had he made a convert of Herod, it would have 
been a great step to the conversion of the whole nation, who 
anxiously looking out for the expected Messiah, only required 
respectable and satisfactory evidence of the truth of his mission. 

In these Gospel narratives, Jesus is represented as exhibiting 
his miracles daily to the ignorant multitude who could not under- 
stand him, but went away ‘“‘ amazed and wondering,” whilst before 
men of rank and education he is stated to have been silent. Such 
men could have appreciated his miracles, and would have been 
held up to future generations as good and unexceptionable. 
testimony. 

John’s Gospel, supposed by many to have been written in the 
second century, and the writer of which had the benefit of hear- 
ing the subject canvassed, has written a very different account of 
Jesus. Instead of harmonising with the other Gospels in their 
account of this trial, and in the silence which Jesus persevered in, 
he causes him to give full and copious answers to all the questions 
put to him. 

Pilate accordingly is made to ask Jesus, “‘ Art thou king of 
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the Jews?” And Jesus’ answer is given in a petulant and unbe- 
coming spirit: ‘“ Sayest thou this thing of thyself, or did others 
tell it thee of me?” (John xviii, 34.) Now in an accused 
person, however conscious of innocence, such an evasive and inde- 
corous answer was unwarrantable, and unlike the language 
usually put into the mouth of Jesus. 

“ Pilate again asks Jesus, Art thou a king then?” and Jesus 
answers: ‘Thou sayest that I am a king. To this end was I 
born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth; everyone that is of the truth heareth my 
voice.” Pilate at once put an end to these irrelevant remarks of 
Jesus by asking one simple question, ‘‘ What is truth?” and Jesus, 
unable to answer this home question, remained silent; and Pilate, 
receiving no reply, left the court. 

“What is truth?” This is a question more easily asked than 
answered; that everyone reads, but few understand; and we can 
easily imagine that however freely Jesus might talk of “the 
truth,” yet he would find himself quite unable to reply to this 
searching question; and it was accordingly left unanswered. 

But another point creates great suspicion of the truthfulness of 
this narrative, John informs us that the trial went on in the 
interior of the Pretorium, which no Jew would venture to enter. 
Who, then, heard this conversation of Jesus? who was the 
informant? and who communicated it to the writer of John’s 
Gospel? We can only come to the conclusion that this reported 
conversation is the inspiration of the writer’s imagination, in 
which we submit he has done Jesus’ character much injustice. 

Jesus’ supposed answers to Pilate deserve some consideration as 
conveying the mystical and peculiar notions of the Platonic Chris- 
tians of the second century. Jesus says to Pilate: “Thou couldest 
have no power at all against me, except it were given thee from 
above: therefore he that delivered me unto thee hath the greater 
sin.” 

Now, for a divine revelation, this appears to us strange reason- 
ing, for if he that delivered up Jesus had his power to do so from 
God, his sin, most assuredly, would be /ess rather than greater. 

Peter confirms the above, when he says: “ Him being delivered 
by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain” (Acts ii., 23). 
But if Jesus were put to death by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, there surely could be no blame attaching 
to anyone, as they were only instruments in God’s hands to 
execute his decrees. But we can readily conceive that a religion 
carried out by a number of ignorant and fanatical men putting 
their crude ideas into the mouth of Jesus must necessarily contain 
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a large mass of incomprehensible and incongruous matter, which 
das certainly kept the world alive for the last two thousand years. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
CRUCIFIXION. 


Jxsus, at length, is condemned to be crucified ; and even in the 
account of his progress to the place of execution, there is a 
‘divergency between John and the other Gospels; for John causes 
Jesus to carry the cross himself, whilst the others state that one 
Simon of Cyrene bore it in his stead. Two malefactors, it seems, 
were crucified with Jesus, one on his right hand and the other on 
his left. 

Now regarding the demeanour of these fellow-sufferers John is 
totally silent, Matthew and Mark merely represent them as 
reviling Jesus; but Luke introduces a legendary story of very 
doubtful character, but which has done more mischief to the 
morals of mankind than almost any other of Jesus’ reputed 
sayings. He narrates that when one of the thieves derided Jesus, 
ealling on him, ‘“ If thou be the Christ, save thyself and us ;” the 
other rebuked him, and turning to Jesus said, “ Lord, remember 
me when thou comest into thy kingdom,” and that Jesus 
answered, ‘“ Verily I say unto thee, to- -day thou shalt be with me 
in paradise.” 

Here the answer of Jesus to the thief is conceived quite in the 
Jewish spirit and belief, and he here again disproves his divine 
nature by declaring that he and the thief had to pass through the 
same ordeal after death, and were to meet together in Paradise or 
Hades, which, according to the prevalent idea of the Jews, was 
that place that was to harbor the souls of the ‘ chosen people,” 
the interval between death and the advent of the Messiah. 
Now Jesus promises that the thief should accompany him, not 
éo heaven, but to this intermediate placed called Hades or 
Paradise. 

That the thief on the cross should address Jesus as the Messiah 
is most improbable, as it presupposes a knowledge of Jesus’ 
Messiahship, which even the apostles themselves, with all his 
explanations, did not comprehend at the time. It is so improbable 
(says Strauss) that it cannot excite surprise to find, that many, 
to relieve themselves of the difficulty, insist on its being a 
miracle ! 

This unfortunate saying, put into the mouth of Jesus, that all 

the crimes of the thief on the cross were forgiven, merely for 
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affirming his belief in him, is the origin of all those scenes of 
death-bed conversions, and repentance of robbers and murderers 
on the scaffold, which daily outrage the better feelings of man- 
kind ! 

From this promise of Jesus has originated two monstrous 
doctrines—namely, that simple belief in him is sufficient in itself 
to save the vilest sinner, and that the worse criminal on the 
scaffold, if he express his contrition and declare his belief in 
Jesus (not God) is sure of salvation. This doctrine is eagerly 
embraced by the worst of characters as an apology for persisting 
in their career of wickedness. 

But all these tales tended to the glorification of Jesus, which at 
the time was an important object, as it required them all to lessen 
the opprobrium of his obscure birth and ignominious death; and 
enabled the disciples to show all these sayings and doings as 
testimony in his favor. If Pilate had borne witness in favor of 
Jesus ; if shortly after a Roman centurion, nay, even all nature, 
by its miraculous convulsions, had attested his exalted character ; 
so his fellow-sufferer could not remain impervious to the con-_ 
viction of his divine nature, and he also displayed faith in Jesus. 
at the eleventh hour, even on the cross! 

There is no doubt that Jesus, up to the last moment, enter- 
tained the fond but delusive hope that God would exhibit a 
miracle in his favor, and prove to the world the divinity of his 
mission. He evidently trusted to this, in preference to any futile 
attempt on the part of himself or his followers. He therefore told 
Peter to put up his sword, and confidently declared that he needed 
no human aid; “thinkest thou that I cannot pray to my Father, 
and he shall presently give me more than twelve legions of 
angels?” Jesus, therefore, had every confidence that heaven 
would not desert him in his utmost need, but at the appointed 
time, would come to his aid and deliver him out of the hands of 
his enemies. 

Before Pilate, he still clung to the same hope, and remained 
silent in the midst of accusations and revilings. He even per- 
mitted himself to be nailed to the cross, without a murmur; and 
patiently and confidently waited for the manifestation of God’s 
promise in his behalf. But the faith which had been able to expel 
demons, and which it was hoped might be able, when fully relied 
on, to cast mountains into the sea, was now found insufficient to 
triumph over the formidable realities with which Jesus had to 
contend ; the last source had failed; and when his spirit began to 
flag, and he became weak, and thirsty, and faint, he then began 
to suspect that he had been deceived in his long-cherished hopes 
of succour from on high, and at length resigning all hope, he 
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_ passionately upbraided God for so cruelly deserting him, in those 
memorable words: ‘‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” (Matt. xxvii., 46). 

As in the agony scene, so here also, poor human nature got the 
_ better of Jesus. It is impossible to resist the conviction that his 

corporal sufferings, united to the bitter prostration of all his hopes, 
overwhelmed him to such a degree, that he felt himself utterly 
abandoned by God, and exhibited in both these instances a weak- 
ness of mind and want of fortitude quite inconsistent with the 
character he had assumed. 

We agree with Strauss, that if Jesus, as the Gospels narrate, 
had predicted his own sufferings and death, and had included them 
in his idea of the Messiah, and hence had regarded them-as part 
of the divine arrangement, he would scarcely have complained of 
them, when they actually arrived, as an abandonment by God. 
We should rather think, says Reimarus, that he found himself 
deceived in the expectations he had formed and _ previously 
cherished, and thus believed himself forsaken of God. . John and 
Luke have prudently suppressed in their Gospels this unlucky 
exclamation ! 

* The behavior of Jesus,” says Burder, ‘in the last scene of 
his life fully disproves his claims to kingship and divinity, and 
shows that he was a weak-minded man, who had been deceiving 
himself and deceived others. Fully impressed with the idea of his 
‘divine mission, when first apprehended he surrendered himself 
without a struggle, because, as he said, ‘the Scriptures must be 
fulfilled.’ On his trial, he stood mute, because he refused to 
acknowledge any earthly jurisdiction. But at last, overcome by 
the sufferings of human nature, and finding that God did not come 
to his relief, he cried out in the agony of pain and despair, ‘ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ thus giving up the 
belief in the divinity of his mission ! ” 

Concerning the last words of Jesus, there is no manner of 
agreement among the gospel writers. Matthew and Mark relate 
that Jesus ‘‘cried with a loud voice, and gave up the ghost; ” 
Luke states that he said, “‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit,’ and according to John, that he merely said, “It is 
finished.” These are most unlikely expressions for Jesus to make, 
after his previous exclamation of abandonment by God; but their 
discrepancy shows their fabrication. 

The accounts that are given of the circumstances that the 
Evangelists tell us attended the crucifixion are differently related 
by them. Matthew says :— 

‘“‘ Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the land unto 
the ninth hour. And, behold, the veil of the temple was rent in twain 
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from the top to the bottom; and the earth did quake, and the rocks: 
rent; and the graves were opened; and many bodies of the saints. 
which slept arose, and came out of the graves after his resurrection, and 
went into the holy city, and appeared unto many.” (Matt. xxvii., 45, 
51—53.) 

Mark, on the contrary, makes no mention of any earthquake, 
nor of the rocks rending, nor of the graves opening, nor of the 
dead men walking about the city. Luke and John are also equally 
silent on the subject. Now if it had been true that those things 
had really happened, it was not possible for them as true historians, 
even without the aid of inspiration, not to have recorded them. 
Such things were of too much notoriety not to have been known,. 
and of too much importance not to have been recorded. 

The Gospels differ widely as to the time of the day when Jesus- 
was crucified, one making it the third hour, another the sixth hour, 
and another the ninth hour of the day. There is also as much 
uncertainty about the epoch of the death of Jesus as about his 
birth, and whether he was crucified in the 15th, 16th, or 19th 
year of Tiberius, or whether he was crucified at all! 

The early fathers, moreover, differ as to the length of his public- 
ministry ; some assign but one year, others two years, and Euse- 
bius makes it three years before his crucifixion. In fact, there is. 
no certainty in anything connected with the life, acts, sayings, 
or death of this personage. The only records handed down to us 
are the four contradictory anonymous Gospels; for none of the- 
historians of that period take any notice of him, or seem to have: 
been aware that such a person as “the Jesus of the Gospels” 
ever existed. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
JESUS’ RESURRECTION. 


Dip Jesus rise from the dead? On this important question hangs. 
the whole of the Christian’s hopes, for, as Paul declares, “ if 
Christ be not risen, then 7s our preaching vain, and your faith zs: 
also vain.” 

Although the account of the resurrection in the Gospels is very 
unsatisfactory, the writers contradicting each other in many 
particulars, yet they chiefly agree in this: that Mary and others. 
went early to the sepulchre, and discovered that the seal was 
broken, the stone removed from the mouth of the tomb, and the- 
body of Jesus gone (John xx.). On reporting this to Peter and 
others, they also went and confirmed the statement. After this, 
there arose vther reports that Jesus was seen in different places, 
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and that some persons had told Mary “ that Jesus was risen and 
gone into Galilee.” The body had, however, disappeared, and the 
common report was that it had been stolen. Jesus’ followers 
therefore assumed and gave out that, ‘‘as he had disappeared, he 
was risen from the dead and had ascended into heaven.” 

It was the habit of the Jews at all times, when anyone had 
disappeared and no one knew what had become of him, to con- 
clude “that God had taken him.” Enoch was missing, and he- 
was declared to be translated into heaven, and that God took him 
(Genesis v.). Elijah disappeared, and it was given out that he 
went up into heaven in a whirlwind (2 Kings ii.). Jesus was 
missing ; he also, it was conjectured, had risen from the dead and 
ascended into heaven, and from such data the friends of Jesus 
arrived at this foregone conclusion. 

Matthew says, “‘ Behold, there was a great earthquake: for the 
‘angel of the Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled 
back the stone from the door, and sat upon it.” The other 
Gospels say nothing about any earthquake, nor about the angel 
rolling back the stone and sitting upon it; for, according to their 
account, there was no angel sitting there. Mark says the angel 
was within the sepulchre sitting on the right side; Luke says that 
there were two angels, both standing up; and John says they 
were both sitting down, one at the head and the other at the 
feet ! 

We have already shown. that the Gospel writers fell into sad 
error in narrating this event by acknowledging that the seal was 
broken, and the stone which covered the mouth of the sepulchre 
removed; for if they had intended a real miracle and a true 
resurrection, they ought to have left the seal and the stone 
untouched, and yet the body gone; therein would have consisted 
the real miracle. The very fact of it being necessary to break 
the seal and remove the stone for the purpose of liberating the 
body of Jesus would show that human and not divine means had 
been employed in effecting this object, and thus they have exposed 
its fictitious character. 

Now, on the above obscure and unauthenticated report of four 
anonymous writers is founded the resurrection of Jesus, the 
corner-stone of Christianity, and the only proof there is of the 
resurrection of the dead. The reader will perceive that there is 
not a particle of evidence to support it, as no one saw it, nor 
were there any eye-witnesses present when it is assumed that it 
occurred. So this legend of “the resurrection of the dead” is 
founded on mere assumption. 

Joseph and Nicodemus, we find, were the last persons in charge of 
the body, and we should naturally expect to have had some account 
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of it from them. ‘Their silence here, where their testimony would 
have been so useful, is very suspicious; and would lead us to 
suppose that the whole affair was contrived by them to relieve 
themselyes from the presence of his. followers and avoid the 
suspicion of the authorities, 

The account given in the Gospels supplies us with the remaining 
statement—viz., that the women came to the tomb early, and 
found that the body was gone. On a subsequent visit they found 
a young man there, no doubt placed in charge by Joseph, the 
owner of the garden; and he told them that Jesus was risen and 
gone into Galilee. 

From the earnestness with which John dwells on the last events 
of Jesus’ life, and the strong asseverations wherewith he declares 
himself to have witnessed the piercing, more probably pricking 
his side (John xix.), it would appear that already in his time this 
important event had been called in question. ; 

The Basilidians affirmed that Jesus did not suffer, but Simon 
who bore his cross; and others again that Judas suffered in his 
stead. The Corinthians, contemporary with the apostles, and 
the Capocratians in like manner denied that Jesus had been 
crucified. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
DID JESUS DIE ON THE CROSS? 


In the first two centuries the professors of Christianity were 
divided into many sects, which may be resolved into two diyisions. 
One consisting of Nazarenes, Ebionites, etc., the other of Gnostics, 
under which the remaining sects arranged themselves. The former 
believed in Jesus crucified in the literal sense, the latter admitted 
the crucifixion, but only in a spiritual or mystical sense, and not 
to have literally taken place. They denied that Christ did really 
die on the cross. This is the view taken by Paulus, and other 
commentators, who think that Jesus did not die on the cross, but 
was taken down in a state of asphyxia or syncope. According to 
Josephus, other persons crucified lived from three to nine days; 
and hence the two thieves were not dead at evening, and Jesus 
was only six hours on the cross. 

Many believed that Jesus’ crucifixion was intended merely as 
an exposure, to frightem him out of what they considered an 
insane delusion, as there were so many impostors going about at 
that time, all aspirants to the Messiahship. This view is cor- 
roborated by Pilate declaring that he found no fault in him, and 
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his desire to liberate him; by the gentleness with which he was 
treated, his cross being borne by another; by the giving him 
vinegar to quench his thirst ; by the alarm of the guards when he 
fainted, and their pricking his side to see if he were dead, and 
their running off to report the matter to the Procurator. And, 
finally, by their not proceeding to the death-blow by breaking his 
legs and arms, and taking him down after being only a few hours 
on the cross. 

Nothing is more probable than that fatigue, loss of blood, and 
mental anguish, should have produced extreme exhaustion and 
syncope,—in which state Jesus was placed at the disposal of his 
friends, who, after rubbing the body with aromatics (the very best 
means of restoring animation), had left him to his repose in the 
quiet of the sepulchre. On his recovering from this state of suspended 
animation, he was privately removed by his friends during the 
night ; and as he left word to his disciples “‘ After that I am risen, 
I will go before you into Galilee,” he most probably returned 
thither. 

Mark corroborates this view (in chap. xvi., 6—11), where 
describing the visit of the two Marys to the sepulchre, the young 
man in charge says to them: 





» « Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified: he ts risen; he is 
not here: behold the place where they laid him. But go your way, tell 
his disciples and Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee: there shall 
ye see him, as he said unto you. 

‘‘ Now when Jesus was risen early the first day of the week, he 
appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out of whom he cast seven devils. And 
she went and told them that had been with him, as they mourned and 
wept. And they, when they had heard that he was alive, and had been 
seen of her, believed not ” (Mark xvi., 6, 7, 9—11). 


’ Here Mark, the Evangelist, declares that Jesus had risen out of 
the sepulchre, and gone into Galilee, whither the disciples were to 
follow him; and “ that he was alive,” Now this view of the case, 
thus confirmed by Jesus afterwards showing himself to his disciples, 
eating and drinking, and talking to them as formerly, is certainly 
the most natural explanation; but very unlike a spirit, or being 
of the other world, for he was particularly cautious in offering 
himself to public view, when his taking one turn in the public 
market-place, or in the temple, would have been the greatest of all 
miracles; and would have spared the painful labors and lives of so 
many vouchers who perished, merely by these things being ‘“ done 
in a corner.” 

Again, if Jesus had died on the cross, how could he have 
exhibited himself to his disciples, as a living man, and especially 
directed their attention to his being, in reality, flesh and blood? 
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«‘ Reach hither thy finger,” said Jesus, ‘‘and behold my hands; and 
reach hither thy hand and ‘thrust it into my side, and be not faithless, 
but believing” (John xx., 27). 

Here is Jesus presenting himself for the express purpose of 
demonstrating to the senses of his friends that he was no phantom, 
no spirit, no shadow; but a solid and living body, that might be seen, 
and touched, and felt. Now if the body were solid, and could be 
seen and felt, and required nourishment to support it,—then is the 
account that Jesus had really been ‘‘ crucified, dead, and buried,” 
a fiction, by evidence as strong as ever was adduced, namely, the ' 
evidence of Jesus himself ! 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ORIGIN’ OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Here the question arises—Who was this person called JEsus, as 
described in the four Gospels, thus surrounded by a halo of wonders 
and miracles ? 

We have no proof from history of the existence of such a person; 
and the titles of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Jc hn, at the head of 
each Gospel, are admitted to be fabrications. In the books 
themselves there is not the least intimation respecting their 
authors, nor when, nor where they were written. The historians — 
of the first century take no notice of him whatever, nor do they 
seem to have been aware that such a person as the Jesus of the 
Gospels ever existed. 

Now if three kings came from the East guided by a star,—if 
Herod and all Jerusalem were so troubled as to order the massacre 
of all the infant children in Bethlehem,—if Jesus so openly re- 
stored sight to the blind, and raised people from the dead—if, at 
the time of his execution, the sun was totally eclipsed, the earth 
quaked, and the dead arose out of their graves and appeared unto 
many; if all these and many more wonders really took place in 
open day, and in the sight of thousands of Jews as well as 
Romans, surely the historians of the time would have placed on 
record events so notorious and so wonderful! And yet, strange 
to say, Josephus and Philo, both Jewish historians, and Tacitus, 
and Pliny, and Seneca, Roman historians, who all lived about that 
time, mention not one word of these events. 1 

Josephus does specially mention one Jesus, who went about the 
streets, crying, ‘‘ Woe to Jerusalem, woe to Jerusalem,” and was 
velieved by the people to be under the influence of a divine furor 
—that he was scourged till his bones were bare, but without 
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murmuring ; that he then disappeared (after the crucifixion) for 
four years, but again he appeared at the passover before the 
seige, A.D. 70, where he was killed by a stone thrown by the 
Roman engines. 

Trenzus, bishop of Lyons, a.p. 120, tells us in distinct words, 
and on the authority of his master, St. Polycarp, who had it from 
St. John himself, that Jesus was fifty years old at least at the time 
of his death, for which statement he alleges the unanimous 
testimony of all the old men (omnes seniores) of Asia. 

Now Josephus was the celebrated Jewish historian, who lived in 
Jerusalem in the time of Herod, and at the time Jesus is related 
to have exhibited his wonders and miracles. It seems strange, then, 
that he should detail the particulars of John the Baptist’s history, 
who ran almost the same career as the Gospel writers assert Jesus 
to have done, and yet have omitted to mention Jesus and his acts 
altogether ; more especially as he introduces Judas Galileus and 
the other aspirants to the Messiahship, and gives detailed accounts 
of them. 

It is almost impossible and quite improbable, that Josephus 
should have omitted some mention of Jesus, if all that is related 
in the Gospels, or any part, be true. We must therefore conclude, 
that the above account, referred to by Josephus, related to the 
Jesus of.the Gospels ; but that he did not perform the wonderful 
works attributed to him. For although-Josephus enters minutely 
into all the details of Herod’s reign, and writes in most laudatory 
terms of John the Baptist (Jos. viii., c. 5), and speaks of a Jesus 
apparently with the same honesty of purpose, yet he does not 
seem to have been aware, nor does he mention one word of his 
mighty works, or of his miracles, or of his pretensions. 

Now there is little doubt, that the Jesus of Josephus and the 
Jesus of the Gospels are one and the same person, that he went 
about, as related by Josephus and Matthew, exhorting the people 
and calling on them to repent; that he had attached to him a 
number of poor followers of the Essenian Sect; but that he re- 
mained so obscure, so insignificant, and so harmless, during the 
short period ‘of his mission, as to have escaped the notice of 
historians ; and that the short account of him as given by Josephus, 
highly embellished by different rude hands some forty or fifty 
years after, is the origin of the Gospels. The following is the 
account as given by Josephus in detail :— 

‘“‘ But what is still more terrible, there was one Jesus the son 
of Ananas, a plebeian and husbandman, who four years before the 
war began, and at a time when the city was in very great peace 
and prosperity, came to that feast, whereon it is our custom for 
everyone to make tabernacles to God in the Bott bins seo sud~ 
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denly to cry aloud—‘ A voice from the east, a voice from the 
west a voice from the four winds, a voice against Jerusalem and 
the holy house, a voice against the bridegrooms and the brides, 
and a voice against this whole people.’ This was his cry, as he 
went about by day and by night, in all the lanes of the city. 

‘“‘ However, certain of the most eminent among the people had 
great indignation at this dire cry of his, and took up the man and 
gave him a great number of severe stripes; yet he did not either 
say anything for himself, or anything peculiar to those who 
chastised him, but still went on with the same words which he 
cried before. 

‘“‘ Hereupon, our rulers supposing, as the case proved to be, that 
this was a sort of divine furor in the man, brought him to the 
Roman Procurator, where he was whipped till his bones were laid 
bare ; yet did not he make any supplication for himself, nor shed 
any tears; but tuning his voice to the most lamentable tone pos- 
sible, at every stroke of the whip his answer was, ‘ Woe, woe to 
Jerusalem.’ And when Albinus, for he was then Procurator, 
asked him, ‘ Who he was, and whence he came, and why he uttered 
such words ?’ he made no manner of reply to what he said, but 
still did not leave off his melancholy ditty, till Albinus took him 
to be a madman and dismissed him. 

‘* Now during all the time that passed before the war began, 
this man did not go near any of the citizens, nor was seen by 
them while he had said so; but he every day uttered these lamen- 
table words, as if it were his premeditated vow—‘ Woe, woe to 
Jerusalem,’ Nor did he give ill words to any of those that beat 
him every day, nor good words to those that gave him food; but 
this was his reply to all men, and indeed no other than a melan- 
choly presage of what was to come. 

‘“‘ This cry of his was the loudest at the festivals; and he con- 
tinued this ditty for seven years and five months without growing 
hoarse, or being tired therewith, until the very time that he saw 
his presage in earnest fulfilled in our seige, when it ceased. For 
as he was going round upon the wall, he cried out with his utmost 
force, ‘ Woe, woe to the city again, and to the people, and to the 
holy house ;’ and just as he added at the last, ‘Woe, woe to my- 
self also, there came a stone out of one of the engines and smote 
him, and killed him instantly; and as he was uttering the very 
same presages, he gave up the ghost.” (Jos. ‘‘ Wars,” 6 v., 3 vi.) 

The reader will observe here the striking similarity between 
this account by Josephus and that in the Gospels—his name Jesus ; 
his obscure origin and humble occupation ; his repeated exclama- 
tions against Jerusalem and the temple; his prophesying their 
downfall, and almost in the very words of Matthew; his denun- 
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ciations against the people; his gentleness, and meekness, and 
resignation; his being beaten with many stripes without a 
murmur; his being seized and brought before the Roman Pro- 
curator; his answering never a word to his questioners ; the Pro- 
curator’s declaration of finding no fault in him ; his being whipped 
till his bones were bare ; his attending the Passover and festivals ; 
and his visit to the temple—all show a coincidence that could 
scarcely arise from chance. 

We need not be surprised to find a discrepancy in the names and 
dates in the narratives of Jesus, as given by Matthew and 
Josephus ; for the obscurity of his parentage, and his equivocal 
birth, left him without any family name or designation, but 
simply that of Jesus, “ being, as was supposed, the son of Joseph.” » 
(Luke iii., 23.) 

It has been already shown that Matthew, in his narrative, make; 
a mistake of twelve years in the time of the birth of Jesus; but 
there is no agreement in Scripture as to the place of his birth, and 
no certainty whatever either as to the length of his mission, or the 
year in which he was crucified ; so that, from the great obscurity 
of the individual and ‘“ from the respectable people (according te 
Josephus) looking on him to be a madman, under the influence of 
a divine furor,” he evidently excited but little attention at the 
time. 

Josephus, who wrote some thirty years after, might be easily led 
into a mistake in names and dates, as well as the anonymous 
Gospel writers; and we see that they, in detailing his history, 
gave themselves little trouble, either about dates or names, in the 
relation. For in those times there were the most contradictory 
accounts regarding this person Jesus, so as almost to lead many to 
the conclusion that no such person ever existed; some believing 
that he had no corporeal existence; others that his first appear- 
ance on earth was at John’s baptism; and Apollos and others, 
even of John’s followers, some twenty years after, had never 
heard either of Jesus or of the Holy Ghost. (Acts xviil., 25; 
cb oR a 

The most prevalent opinion was that of the Gnostics of the 
first three centuries, who believed that Jesus had existed in appear- 
ance only, and not in reality; and this opinion prevailed largely 
among the better educated till Popery was finally established. 
His crucifixion even was much disputed in the first century by his 
professed followers. In fact no one appeared to know, for a 
certainty, anything about him as regarded either his birth, his 
education, his life, or death; and the most improbable legends and 
tales were circulated. 

Philo Judeus, the historian, who lived and wrote in the first 
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century, and who is stated by Eusebius to have met and conversed 
with the Apostle Peter at Rome, has never thrown out the most 
remote hint that he had ever heard of Jesus, his acts, or miracles, 
And yet he wrote largely of the Essenians, who held precisely the 
doctrinal belief described in the Gospels, and which is there 
attributed to Jesus; and who are believed by many to be the 
same that introduced this new religion, under the name of 
Ebionites or Nazarenes, This is another proof of the obscurity of 
Jesus, and that he never could have performed the mighty works 
or uttered the wise sayings put to his credit, or he never could 
have been so entirely unnoticed and unknown. 

‘‘It is impossible,” says Miiller in reply to Lessing, “‘ that there 
should have been a Christ seventeen hundred years ago, who 
literally wrought such wonders as these. Had any man, by his 
_ mere word, caused the blind to see, and the lame to walk, given 
health to the leper, and strength to the palsied, fed thousands 
with a few loaves, and even raised the dead—all men must have 
esteemed him divine, all men must have followed him. Only 
imagine what you yourself would have thought of such a man ; 
and human nature is the same in all ages; and with so many 
followers, the Scribes and Pharisees never could have put him to 
death.” (Illgen’s “ Zeitschrift.”) 

Neander, the last champion of the Church, in his Life of Christ, 
1848, appears to be so fully aware of the entire want of any his- 
torical ‘evidence regarding Jesus, his acts, or his miracles, that he 
is constrained to admit, that he cannot enter on a defence of 
Jesus and the Gospels, unless permitted to take many things for 
granted! We accordingly pre-supposes “as a great truth, that 
Jesus is a God-man;” and on this assumption has, of course, no 
difficulty in arriving at any and every conclusion he wishes, 
however miraculous or improbable-—His own words are : 

“ Tt has been often said, that in order to true inquiry, we must 
take nothing for granted. At the outset of our work, we refuse to 
meet such a demand. To comply with it is impracticable ; the 
very attempt contradicts the sacred laws of. our being. We cannot 
entirely free ourselves from pre-suppositions. What then is the 
special pre-supposition with which we must approach the life of 
Christ? It is, in a word, the belief that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God, in a sense that cannot be predicated of any human 
being—the truth that Christ is God-man being pre-supposed.” 

This truly is a candid, but most unfortunate admission as it at 
once acknowledges, that these things are not and cannot be proved 
either from internal or external evidence, and‘that they must 
therefore be assumed. Now Neander may lay down what 
premises he pleases, and may assume what pre-suppositions he 
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likes, but he must first prove his premises to be sound, and his 
Pees true, before they can be received as matters of 
act. 

The simple fact, of the Jesus of the Gospels never being once 
mentioned by any writers of the age, shows one of two things :— 
either that they had never heard or known anything about him, 
or that he had never spoken or done anything worthy of record. 
And the fact of a solitary sentence, proved to have been a forgery 
of the early Christians, being surreptitiously inserted into Josephus, 
strengthens the opinion of his utter obscurity, and the necessity 
that was forced on these people of propping up the unauthenticated 
and uncorroborated Gospel narratives by such dishonest and dis- 
reputable artifices.* ‘‘ These compositions (the Gospels) says the 
Rev. Mr. Evanson, do nevertheless betray so great a degree of 
ignorance of the geography, statistics, and circumstances of 
Judea at the time supposed, as to put it beyond all question that 
the writers were neither witnesses nor contemporaries of the 
scenes or actions they relate.” (Dissonance of the Gospels.) 

Taking, then, Josephus to be a better testimony regarding a 
point of history, and more to be depended on than the anonymous 
Gospel writers, we have no difficulty in explaining, on natural 
principles, the preternatural statement of the Gospel narratives— 
namely, that Jesus was merely punished by being nailed to the 
cross, and taken down after a few hours in a state of asphyxia, or 
suspended animation ; that he was recovered from this state in 
the privacy of the sepulchre, and quietly removed by his friends 
during the night. His frequent visits to his disciples afterwards 
are then easily explained, and also his ultimate disappearance, 
through dread of the authorities, until the excitement produced by 
the siege of Jerusalem overcame his natural timidity, and brought 
' him again to his former scene of action, where he was killed, as 
related by Josephus. 

From all the above considerations, and from the close agree- 
ment between the accounts of Josephus and the Gospels, we cannot 
but repeat our conviction that we consider them identical, and to 
refer to one and the same individual, and that the Jesus of Jose- 
phus is the very Jesus of the Gospel history, zn cts simple naturality, 
- freed from its romance, and divested of all the false embellishments 


* Jos. Antig. XVIIL, iii., 3—“ Those who are best acquainted,” says Rev. Dr. 
Giles, ‘‘with the character of Josephus and the style of his writings, have no 
hesitation in condemning this passage as a forgery; interpolated in the text 
during the third century by some pious Christian who was scandalized, that 
so famous a writer as Josephus should have taken no notice of the Gospels or 
-of Christ their subject.”—(Giles’ ‘Heathen Records.”)—See also Gibbon’s 
s¢ Rome,” 
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of miracles and prophecies, of angels and devils, of visions and 
dreams, with which it has been so cruelly disfigured. 

The precepts, exhortations, and doctrines attributed to Jesus we 
have already shown to be all of Essenian origin, and were in exist- 
_ ence in the writings and teachings of that austere people long 
before the time of Jesus, and circulated all over Judea by their 
missionaries, who no doubt were the disciples and apostles men- 
_ tioned in the Gospels, 

But, among people looking out daily for the advent of their 
Messiah, who, like Moses, was to restore them to liberty and 
prosperity and deliver them from their enemies, this one thing was 
essential to establish, in order to insure the reception of their 
doctrines among the Jewish nation and give full force to their 
teachings among the people, namely, a recognition and acknow- 
ledgment of a Messrau, from whom all their doctrines were to 
emanate. To carry out this object, so essential to the extension 
of their doctrines and the success gf their mission, they chose 
among the various aspirants to the Messiahship one Jesus, who, as. 
Josephus relates, was looked on by the respectable classes to be 
insane, but by the poorer people, among whom were included the 
Essenians, was considered to be endued with a divine spirit and a 
prophetic character—his patience, his meekness and humility were 
so consonant to the doctrines the Essenians taught. 

The original account of this obscure individual, seized on by 
enthusiasts of the Essenian sect as a type of the Messiah, was 
worked up into a religious system, and embodied in all the severe 
discipline, self-mortification, fastings, prayers, contemplations, and 
visions of these ascetics; and variations of this work, written many 
years after, appeared under the designation of Gospels according 
to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
REVIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Ine followers of Jesus were dismayed by the catastrophe which 
terminated his career, after all his lofty promises of redeeming 
Israel. But their hopes were not extinguished by this unforeseen 
event; for having abandoned all for his cause, they still comforted 
themselves with the hopes of his reappearance, from what he had 
obscurely stated about his “second coming,” which he had ex- 
pressly limited to the present generation (Matt. xvi.. 28). Many 
flattered themselves that they would yet see him coming in the 
clouds, with great glory, to restore their oppressed nation, and sit 
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on the throne of David. They resolved therefore to persevere 
and agreed to teach that Jesus had risen from the dead (Acts ii., 
22—40). 

Accordingly they spread reports of his having appeared to them 
in different places. Their object for so anxiously urging this was 
obvious, as without it their cause must have been given up. A 
crucified malefactor was not the Messiah of the prophets; but 
that he had risen from the dead, had appeared unto many, and 
was soon again 1o come in glory was a very different matter—he 
might still be the Messiah. 

Even this very stumbling-block of Jesus’ ignominious death was 
afterwards made use of by Paul and others; and, on this was 
raised that extraordinary doctrine that the death of Jesus was. 
an atonement for the original sin of Adam, which had perpetuated 
on all his posterity an indelible offence against the Almighty 
Creator. 

All that was required of the converts, at this time, was merely 
a belief in Christ, and an immersion in water with promise of 
repentance. It does not appear that a belief in a Trinity or the 
Godhead of Jesus, or Original Sin, or an Atonement, was required 
of them. Jesus was merely announced to them “as a man” 
(Acts ii., 22), and this was the Jewish belief of their expected 
Messiah. They looked for a man of sutficient power and influence 
to deliver them from the Roman yoke; and it is clear, that the 
first disciples adhered to Jesus only, because hey believed that he 
was soon to come as a victorious prince, under whom they expected, 
according to his promise, places and preferment in the kingdom he 
was about to establish. 

The Essenians, and other Jewish converts, were of the lowest 
and most illiterate class, and the peculiar attention paid to their 
temporal wants and necessities, operated materially in procuring 
accession to this new religion. A community of goods, “ paradise 
for the poor, hell for the rich,” and the announcement of a king- 
dom about to commence, where peace, and plenty, and happiness 
would reign for ever; .these were powerful attractions for the 
indigent and poverty-stricken. It consoled the wretched, and was 
announced as peculiarly destined for the poor, the afflicted, and 
diseased. Everyone who embraced it was sure of a subsistence ; 
and the belief of the end of the world being at hand made the 
opulent indifferent to wealth, which they were not long to enjoy, 
powerfully united the minds of men, and detached them from the 
concerns of the world. 

Besides, their own Mythology disposed the Gentiles to adopt 
this new religion. It admitted of a heaven and a hell, miraculous 
conceptions, gods incarnate, trinities, resurrections, descents into 
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hell, ascents into heaven, diabolical possessions,—with angels, 
demons, oracles, miracles, and legends analogous to the Christians. 

On the other hand, their rash and indiscreet announcement of the 
approaching overthrow of the Roman power caused them to be 
regarded as ill-disposed to the government. Hence one great 
cause of the persecutions with which they were visited by the 
Romans, and which they bore with’so much fortitude. But the 
merit of these martyrs has been absurdly extolled as proofs of 
the truth of Christianity. For, as we have shown, miracles as 
well as martyrs have been distinguished all over the world in 
favor of false as of true religions, and are therefore no proofs of 
the truth of any religion, but merely of the faith and fanaticism 
of its votaries. 

The success of Peter and his followers in making converts, even 
with the powerful aid of Paul, was by no means equal to their 
expectations; and it was at Antioch that Paul first resolved to 
give up the attempt as fruitless. Being violently opposed by the 
rich and respectable Jews, he shook off the dust of his feet against 
them, and resolved in future to attempt the conversion of the 
Gentiles. (Acts xiii., 46—51.) 

It is very doubtful whether, without the co-operation of Paul, 
Christianity ever would have extended beyond the limits of Judea. 
He had at an early period advanced himself to be the leader of 
the party, and looked with great contempt on his poor ignorant 
coadjutors, who possessed no one qualification to carry out the new 
religion except their fanatical zeal and enthusiasm. He accord- 
ingly assumed the name and character of an apostle, and com- 
pelled the others silently to acquiesce in the admission of the 
heathen or Gentiles to the new religion ; a measure which all the 
immediate followers of Jesus strongly condemned, as directly 
opposed to the instructions and commands of Jesus himself. 

Paul soon perceived that the religious views of Jesus were 
ill-adapted to the conventional habits of society, and impracticable 
as a general system. He therefore set about their reform, which, 
however, ended in his creating an entirély. new system of religion. 
He felt the impossibility of persuading the people into a belief that 
a crucified Jew could be the promised Messiah, which proved, as 
he himself acknowledged, ‘“ unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
unto the Greeks foolishness.” (1 Cor. i., 23.) He did not hesitate 
to lay aside the genealogical descent of Jesus from David, and to 
give out, agreeably to the example of the times, that Jesus was 
divinely begotten of God, as was Plato and Pythagoras, and other 
founders of new religions; and his announcement, that Jesus’ 
death was an atonement or satisfaction to God for all the sins of 
man, who was “justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the 
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works of the law; for by the works of the law shall no flesh be 
justified”—(Gal. ii, 16)—these were most satisfactory and 
acceptable doctrines, both to Jew and Gentile, rich and poor. 

The precepts and example of Jesus inculcated the most rigid 
self-denial, the utmost contempt for the things of this world, and 
an abhorrence of all wealth, power, and dignities. Paul, on the 
contrary, for the purpose of bringing over the wealthy and opulent, 
modified all these extreme views. In opposition to Jesus’ com- 
mands to offer no resistance, but if a man was struck on the one 
cheek, to turn the other also,—Paul taught that resistance and 
anger were allowable. ‘Be ye angry and sin not; let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath.” (Ephes. iv., 26.) For all the 
wrongs he suffered at the hands of Alexander the coppersmith, 
he prayed “the Lord to reward him according to his works!” 
(2 Tim: iv., 14.) 6808 

Paul soon found that he had to deviate considerably from the 
quiet and passive submission inculcated by Jesus, who, in his 
anxiety to provide for the spirit, had lost sight of the things of the 
flesh. He saw that the world would soon be at an end if Jesus’ 
commands were implicitly followed, and had to acknowledge, in 
opposition to his command to “ take no thought for the morrow,” 
that however sedulous providence might be, a proper attention to 
the concerns of this world was our bounden duty; for if we took 
no thought for the morrow, the morrow would take little thought 
for us, and that, however abounding in faith we might be, moun- 
tains were not to be moved by the mere volition of the faithful. 

Jesus taught the belief in one God; but Paul, with John, who 
was a Platonist, despoiled his religion of all its unity and simplicity 
by the introduction of the Incomprehensible Trinity of Plato, or 
Triad of the East; and by deifying two of God’s attributes, 
namely, his Holy Spirit, or the Agion Pneuma of Plato, and his 
Divine Intelligence, called by Plato the Logos, or Word, and 
applied under this form to Jesus.* (John i.) 

It is now universally acknowledged that the Lpistles were 
written before the Gospels, and that, at the time the Epistles were 
written the Gospels were not in existence. Modern Christianity 
is therefore the religion of the Epistles, and contains very few of 
the religious views of the Gospels. For the sum and. substance 
of the religion of the Gospels is simply a belief in the Messiahship 
of Jesus, with a change of heart and baptism. 


* The doctrines of Plato must ever be viewed with a degree of interest and 
curiosity, as containing the origin of the Christian theology ; for there is no 
doubt that the Platonic philosophy was the parent stock of the Trinitarian 
belief, and may be pursued regularly from Plato, through the schools of Alex- 
andria, to the Gospel of John. (See the ‘‘ Timeas” of Plato.) 
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The Epistles of Paul and others are, therefore, only deserving 
of notice as containing the principal doctrines of Modern Chris- 
tianity ; and in these are to be found the origin of all the strange 
and anti-christian doctrines that have mystified and disturbed the 
world for nearly the last two thousand years, under the names of 
the innumerable and conflicting sects that have sprung up amongst. 
us, all professing to be followers of Jesus, and all differing widely, 
both from his doctrines and from each other. To Paul the world 
is indebted for the doctrines of the Divinity of Jesus, the Trinity, 
Original Sin, the Atonement, Justification by Faith, Predestina- 
tion, Reprobation, Free Will, and Election—all of which, with, 
perhaps, the exception of the last, were unknown in the time of 
Jesus. 

Belsham, in his work on Paul’s Epistles, pronounces him to be 
‘‘an inaccurate reasoner, an incorrect writer, and a superficial 
metaphysician, and his insincerity often too apparent.” Paul him- 
self acknowledges, nay glories in it, that he did not hesitate to- 
adopt dissimulation and other unworthy means to attain his object 
and to gain over converts. 

‘* Unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; 
to them that are under the law, as under the law, that I might gain 
them that are under the law; to them that are without law, as without 
law, that I might gain them that are without law. To the weak became 
Tas weak, that I might gain the weak. I am made all things to all 
men.” (1 Cor., ix., 20—22.) 

Many of the early Christian sects looked on Paul as an impostor, 
and the Acts and Epistles “as idle tales and uninspired reveries.” 
They were rejected, as of no authority, by the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites (Jesus’ first followers),-who looked on Paul as an 
usurper, who had made use of Christ to carry out his own fanatic 
projects and ambitious views. They were also rejected by the 
Cerdonites, Marcionites, Encratites, and other Christian societies. 
of the second century, and by the Manicheans in the third century 
(Theology displayed). 

Two great and influential principles characterised the progress. 
of Christianity, to which it owed much of its success, namely, the 
necessity of deceiving the vulgar, and the duty of perpetuating ignor- 
ance. ‘The early Christians had the authority of Jesus himself 
for carrying out these principles, who taught the people in obscure 
parables, that, as he explained it; “ Seeing they may see, and not 
perceive, and hearing they may hear, and not understand.” Paul, 
whose fourteen Epistles make up nearly the sum of Christianity,. 
repeatedly inculcates and avows this principle of deceiving the 
people, and talks of being upbraided by his converts “ with being 
crafty, and catching them with guile” (2 Cor. xii., 16); of his 
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known and wilful lies abounding to the glory of God (Rom. iii.) ; 
and, in the most explicit language, maintains the necessity of 
extreme ignorance in order to attain celestial wisdom. He glories 
in the power of the Almighty, in destroying the wisdom of the 
wise, and bringing to nothing the understanding of the prudent 
(1 Cor. i., 19); and warns them to beware, lest any man spoil 
them through philosophy and vain deceit (Col. ii., 8). 

Peter also inculeates the necessity of the most absolute pros- 
tration of the understanding, as necessary to the reception of 
Divine knowledge. And the pious and orthodox Tertullian, 
glorying in the principles of the Christian faith, enthusiastically 
exclaims: “I reverence it, because it is contemptible ; I adore it, 
because it is absurd; I believe it, because it is impossible” (Tertul. 
de Carne Christi.). 

In the rrrst CENTURY, so obscure had Jesus’ life been, and so 
little known were his views, even among his immediate followers, 
that feuds commenced in the Christian Church, even during the 
time of the apostles themselves, regarding the nature of Jesus and 
the admission of the Gentiles. 

Among the early Christians, some sects (the Docetse) believed 
that Jesus had no actual existence—“ existed in appearance, but 
not in reality.” Others (Cotelerius) that the body of Jesus was 
*¢a mere phantom;” and many (Cerdon) believed that Jesus 
appeared as a man, without passing through birth, childhood, or 
youth ; but showed himself for the first time at Galilee, ready 
prepared for his mission; others (Faustus) maintained that Jesus 
was not born of the Virgin Mary; and the Arians altogether 
denied his divinity ; the Basilidians denied his crucifixion, but that 
Judas was really crucified, and Jesus taken up into heaven by 
four angels. In fact, the early Christians appear to have known 
nothing certain about Jesus, the fancy of each individual sup- 
plying the place of reality, and ultimately became the reality. On 
such foundation did Christianity repose. 

In short, so numerous were heretics (Christians of different 
opinions) in the first and second centuries, and so obscurely had 
this assumed Revelation been given to man, that Bishop Marsh 
observes, “ All the primitive Christians seem to have been in- 
cluded under one or other denomination of heresy.” And Bishop 
Stillingfleet declares, ‘That there was not a book of our New 
Testament whose authority was not called in question by some 
heretics of the first ages. 

At first the early Christians regarded Jesus simply as a man 
inspired of God; then as a being more perfect than others; they 
then gave him a place above the angels, as Paul tells us; every 
day added to his greatness, until in time he became an “ Emana- 
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tion from the Deity.’ But this was not enough, they at last 
acknowledged him to be born before time, to have existed before: 
the creation of the world, and at length he was elevated to the 
Godhead, and declared to be ‘‘ God consubstantiate with God.” 
But as Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea remarks, ‘it took three 
entire ages to form the Apotheosis of Jesus, evidently following the 
examples of the pagans.” 


In the SECOND CENTURY new contentions arose on the subject. of 


the divinity, co-divinity, and humanity of Jesus, which created 
sharp contentions and noisy controversies. 

Of the early churches, the most remarkable were the Ebionites 
and the Nazarenes (Essenian Jews), the followers of Paul, and the 
Cerinthians, the Nicolaitans, the Basilidians, ete. The Ebionites 
and Nazarenes formed a numerous body among the professors of 
Christianity, and denied the miraculous conception of Jesus. They 
both considered Jesus to be a mere man, and maintained the per- 
petual obligation of the law of Moses. Now these two sects were 


Jesus’ own converts, and this fact goes far to prove what Jesus’ own 


opinion of himself was, that he was a mere man; and that his 
miraculous conception and divinity were after-fabrications. They 
not only rejected the four Gospels received by the Paulites, but had 
a Gospel of their own, to which Paul alludes with such horror in: 
his Epistle to the Galatians. (Jones’ ‘‘ Eccl. Researches.”) 

In the THIRD CENTURY we find the Christian world in a ver 


different aspect from what is represented; for what with the. 


worldly ambition of the priests, the absurd subtelties of con- 
troversy, and endless schisms and contentions, all peace, love, and 
charity withdrawn from the world. After the Council of Nice 
the Eastern Churches were engaged in perpetual disputes. In the 
Western Churches contests for the Episcopal seat at Rome were 
carried to. such a height, that they came to open violence and 
and murder. The Collyridians introduced the Virgin Mary as 
a God, and worshipped her as such, declaring her to be the Queen 
of Heaven and Mother of God. This notien of tho divinity of 
the Virgin Mary was also believed by many at the Council of 
Nice, who declared there were two Gods besides the Father and 
Holy Ghost—viz., Jesus and the Virgin; and were thence termed 
Marianites. Others declared her to be exempt from humanity 
and deified. (Sales’ “ Quoran.”) ‘ 
In the FOURTH CENTURY numerous proscriptions and assassina- 
tions occurred, particularly at Alexandria, where the zeal of 
Athanasius, in ,behalf of the Trinity, became furious . against 
Arius, Eusebius, and all that party, who denied that doctrine—a 
doctrine that has cost the world thousands of lives, and which ma 
be said to have been written in blood. (Mosheim’s “ Eccl. Hist.”) 
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At this period it was an almost universally-adopted maxim, that it 
was an act of virtue to deceive and lie, when by such means the 
interest of the church might be promoted. They looked on the 
attainment of these objects to be sanctified by any means, declaring 
“that the end sanctified the means.” 

In the FIFTH CENTURY the ignorance and simplicity of the 
generality of men furnished the most favorable occasions for the 
exercise of fraud; and the impudence of impostors in contriving 
false miracles was artfully proportioned to the credulity of the 
vulgar. ; 

s* Tt is certain,” says Mosheim, “that the greatest part, both of 
the bishops and presbyters in the Early Church were men entirely 
destitute of learning and education. Besides, that savage and 
illiterate party who looked upon all sort of erudition, particularly 
that of a philosophic kind, as pernicious and destructive of true 
piety and religion, increased both in numbers and authority. The 
ascetics, monks, and hermits augmented the strength of this bar- 
barous faction ; and not only the women, but also all who mistook 
solemn looks, sordid garments, and a love of solitude for real piety 
(and in this number were comprised the generality of mankind), 
were vehemently prepossessed in their favor.” (‘‘ Eccles. Hist.”) 

Thus, entering on the FIFTH CENTURY, we have the surest and most 
unequivocal demonstrations that Christianity, as a religion distinct 
from Paganism, had gained no extensive footing in the world; 
and its progress was attained by the most unjust and unworthy 
means. After that period, all that there was of religion merged in the 
palpable obscure of the dark ages. ‘The pretence of an argument 
that there was anything either miraculous or extraordinary in the 
propagation or progress of Christianity is in defiance of all evidence 
and reason whatever. (Taylor’s ‘‘ Diegesis.”) 

During the succeeding eight hundred years, even till the time of 
the Reformation, there was no safety for the people but in the 
bosom of the Reman Church, and no alternative but to be born 
and educated and die in its holy communion. As all in the ark 
were saved and all out of it were drowned, so was it proclaimed in 
regard to the church, and all out of its pale were denounced as 
reprobates and outcasts. During this long and dreary period 

_ generation after generation passed away, and mankind were born, 
and baptised, and confessed, and anointed, and starved, and 
whipped, and tortured, and burned, till the most pérfect uniformity 
prevailed throughout Christendom. And thus was Christianity 
permanently established ! 

During all this period, when Popery and the Inquisition reigned 
triumphant, the people were forced to be satisfied with Christianity 
without inquiry and without examination, and were bound t 
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receive any explanation of Scripture from their priests without 
hesitation or a murmur. But, notwithstanding all the restrictions 
imposed, there were many men who still ventured to brave the fire 
and the rack, and to express their distrust and suspicion of the 
existing religion. 

But even this liberty was not long tolerated, for the:strong arm 
of the Roman Church—at that time rapidly consolidating—soon 
established «a complete uniformity by rendering the Scriptures a 
sealed book, prohibiting the reading of them to the laity altogether, 
and limiting their interpretation to the priests alone. They declared 
that the Bible was an obscure and dangerous work, unintelligible 
without the aid of an infallible guide—the clergy !* 

For nearly two hundred years after the Reformation the leaven 
of priestcraft still continued fermenting ; and it was considered, 
by the Protestant churches, a crime worse than sacrilege, to dis- 
pute the divinity of any of the books of the New Testament.t 
Full two centuries elapsed before Protestants ventured to return 
to the same liberty of thinking as the primitive Christians, and, 
up to the present time, a searching and conscientious inquiry has 
gone on, steadily progressing, in the investigation of the truth and 
genuineness of Scripture; and, through the liberality of the 
present age, liberty of conscience and right of private judgment 
are in general respected. 

Nothing displays more clearly the human origin and structure 
of the Christian religion, than a careful survey of its past history. 
‘The continual and repeated transitions and changes it has been 
forced to undergo, to accommodate itself to times and circumstances, 
display its human structure, and show, that it possesses within 
itself the seeds of dissolution and decay, exhibiting in these 
various throes, mere efforts of the system to preserve itself in 
existence. 





* Tt is curious that Christians are indebted to the despotic acts of the Romish 
Church for the preservation and universal adoption of the received Protestant 
Bible of the present day. The reader may fancy the innumerable alterations 
and interpolations it must have undergone in the exclusive hands of the monks 
for above one thousand years, and how doubtful of acceptation it must now be 
after Having passed through such impure, unworthy, and dishonest hands, To 
the same power is attributed the notorious interpolations in the ancient MSS. 
of the New Testaments of several remarkable passages—viz., Matt. xvi., 17 
19; xxvi., 32; Mark xiv., 28; xvi., 15, 20; John xxi.; 1 John, v.,7; 1 Tim. 
iii., 16; Rev. i., 11—all of which, says Zach. Jackson, are abominable forgeries 
to deceive mankind, and diabolical inventions perverting the Christian religion. 

+ The introduction of printing, in 1474, caused such alarm among the clergy, 
that the then Bishop of London, in a convocation of his clergy, declared, “ if 
we do not destroy this dangerous invention, it will one day destroy us.”—The 
bishep seemed to have been endued with the gift of prophecy ! 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
REVIEW OF THE PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


\ 
« Howrver pleasing the task to describe religion as she descended 
from heaven, arrayed in all her native purity, yet, alas, a more 
melancholy duty is imposed on the historian. He must discover 
the inevitable mixture of error and corruption which she con- 
tracted, in a long residence on earth, among a weak and degenerate 
race” (Gibbon’s Rome). 

The New Testament is declared to be a Revelation from the 
all-wise Creator, on the belief of which the salvation of man 
depends. Now if it be of such vast importance, we should 
naturally expect to find it in harmony and keeping in all its parts, 
and to be so distinctly expressed, that there could be but one 
meaning extracted from it, and no mistaking that meaning. But 
what do we in truth find? Why, that since it has been first pro 
mulgated, it has been a bone of contention among the whole 
Christian world for nearly two thousand years, and no appear- 
ance of any amicable adjustment; and so obscurely has it- been 
written, that scarcely two can agree on the meaning or interpre- 
tation of any important passage. 

It would be endless to enumerate the various and contradictory 
opinions respecting God and his attributes, all equally deduced 
from this work, and which distract and confound so many 
sincere and well-meaning persons. Dr. Lardner candidly acknow- 
ledges that when John, in his first epistle, taught that Christ was 
the Son of God, and that he came in the flesh, he meant to oppose 
those who denied his divinity, as well as those who affirmed that 
Jesus’ body was only a body in appearance—acknowledging the 
dubiety and uncertainty of the subject, even in the time of the 
apostles, and how little his very disciples knew of him. 

In a revelation thus professing to emanate from God himself, 
his own nature ought surely to be stated so clearly as to leave no 
room for doubt or uncertainty. On this important point, however, 
awful differences of opinion prevail. 

The TRINITARIANS find in the Bible that there is one God in 
three persons, each of whom is God—hence there are three Gods 
in one. These three persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, they 
call the Holy Trinity. The Unrrarrans, on the other hand, find 
in the Bible, that the Father alone is God; and as for the Son, 
they unite in denying his Godhead, and also the Godhead of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Now this difference of opinion involves the most serious conse- 
quences ; for, if Trinitarianism be true, “ Unitarians must be guilty 
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of blasphemy, as being rebels to their God, in degrading the Lord 
that bought them.” (Lé Mesurier’s Bampt. Lectures.—And if 
Unitarianism be true, then “‘ we who offer him (Jesus) that homage 
which is due to God alone, are without doubt, as really guilty of 
idolatry as the worshippers of the deified heroes of Greece and 
Rome.”—( Wardlaw’s Disc.) 

These two sects, therefore, regard each other with deadly 
horror. Dr. South, in his sermons, calls, the Unitarians “‘ impious 
blasphemers, whose infamous pedigree runs back from wretch to 
wretch in a direct line to the devil himself; and who are fitter 
to be crushed by the civil magistrate, as destructive to government 
and society, than to be confuted as merely heretics in religion.” 
The Unitarians, on the other hand, contend ‘that the doctrine of 
a Trinity is absolutely inconsistent with the principles of reason ; 
and that it is just as reasonable, and less mischievous, to believe 
in Transubstantiation, as to believe that three distinct persons are 
but one individual being,—that a son can be as old as his father, 
—and that a being who was born and died, is the uncreated and 
immortal God. (Lindsey's Christian Idolatry.) On this ground, 
says Dean Swift, the Unitarians must reject the miracles also, for 
there is not one of them which, if strictly examined, is not 
as much contrary to common reason as this doctrine of the 
Trinity.* 

But further, the Unitarians insist “that if the Bible really 
maintained this absurd and corrupt doctrine of three co-equal Gods 
in one substance,—it would be an unanswerable argument that ct 
never came from God; and that Unitarianism is the only form of 
worship that could preserve Christianity alive in the world.” 
(Lindsey.) On the other side, the Trinity is declared by its 
advocates to be “the very foundation of Christianity, and that 
without the belief of it,a man can no more be Christian than he can 
bea man without a rational soul; and that if Christ be only a man, 
the Scriptures must be false, and Christ and his disciples and 
apostles be ranked among the greatest hypocrites and impostors 
that ever appeared on earth.” (Dean Tucker's View.) 

Each party is no less positive as to the clearness of its own 
system in the Bible. “So unanswerably evident is the Unitarian 





* Origen advanced the opinion ‘‘that the Holy Spirit was created by the 
Son—by the Word ;”—Enusebius taught, ‘‘that the Spirit was neither of 
Father nor Son.” Origen argued, “ that the Son is as much below the Father 
as he and the Holy Ghost are above the most noble creatures.” The fact was 
that nobody knew anything about it. All talked of it, but no one understood 
it. The solution, however, was simple—it was a mystery, and that solved all 
doubts and satisfied all scruples. Metaphysics have this great advantage 
oyer all other sciences, they require no previous study, and no troublesome 
preliminaries. 
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scheme, that the man who will not believe it does not believe the 
Scriptures and is a real infidel” (‘‘Bible Christ”). “The 
Trinity,” says Lindsey ‘is expressly contrary to above 2,000 
texts in the Old, and above 1,000 in the New Testament.” 

The Trinitarians, on the other hand, say “that the Trinity is 
one of the clearest, as well as one of the most decisively Scripture 
doctrines in the world; and the famous Postal observed, that. 
there were 11,000 proofs of the Trinity in the Old Testament, 
interpreted rightly.” (‘ Jorntin,” iii.)}—The Unitarians, how- 
ever, say that they cannot discover a single trace of it from 
Genesis to Revelations ! 

The celebrated Dr. Channing is of opinion, ‘ that if the doctrine 
of a Triune God be true, undoubtedly from its difficulty, its 
Singularity, and its importance, it would be stated with great 
clearness, defined with the utmost precision, and guarded with 
all possible care from the objections to which it is so freely open, 
and from the misconceptions to which it is obviously liable.” 
Now if this argument be valid, in disproof of the Trinity, it surely 
is still more valid in disproof of the divine authority of the Bible 
itself, from which all these obscure doctrines emanate. 

“‘ The idea of a God-man,” says Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea, 
4¢ig monstrous; for the distance from God to man is infinite, 
and it is impossible for a perishable body to be infinite or eternal.” 
‘Tt is, however, most certain” says Lindsey, “that when men 
of sceptical minds see that the learned professors of the Gospel 
cannot agree whether one person be God or three persons, they 
are rendered averse to the whole system of revelation,—they look 
on it to be all a riddle and uncertainty, and turn away from it.” 

The Mrracutous Conception of Christ is rejected by the 
Uuitarians, “as a fiction equally absurd with that of Jupiter and 
Danaé.” (Belsham’s “ Inquiry”). His Incarnation, ‘“ when a 
virgin daughter produced her father, and a creature her Creator,” 
is denounced also as “a blasphemous impiety.” (Evanson’s 
“Reply”). “No sooner was Christ’s Incarnatian preached, but it 
was aimost as quickly denied, even by those who pretended to 
be his disciples,”—and Srr Isaac Newron has predicted, “ that 
the time will come when this doctrine shall be exploded as an 
absurdity equal to Transubstantiation ” (‘‘ Letters to Calvinists”) 
“This prediction has long since been verified ; for in every view 
of the subject, the incarnation of God is not less absurd and ridicu- 
lous than the impanation of God, or God in a bit of bread! 
Nay, the Scripture proofs are incomparably stronger for the 
latter than the former ” (‘“‘ Theol. Doubts ”). 

The existence of Gop tHe Hoty Guosr, the Lord and giver 
of life, has been vehemently contested. ‘ They say (exclaim 
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the oppontents of this doctrine) the Sprrrr is a person and God- 
Did God then assume the shape of a dove, that is, of a brute? 
What hinders them from believing all the transformations in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses (Zesiie). “ All manner of sin and 
blasphemy,” says Jesus, “shall be forgiven unto men” (very en- 
couraging indeed!) ‘but the sin against the Holy Ghost 
shall never be forgiven” (Matt. xii., 51). What is this unex- 
plained and undefined crime that is never to be forgiven? Twenty 
different opinions on this awful offence, so carefully concealed 
from us, could be produced; but they are all mere conjectures ; 
and we are left, on this astounding subject, to grope our way 
in the dark! 

The next heavenly personage is the BLessep VirGin Mary, 
who is fervently worshipped by the Catholics as ‘‘ the Mother of 
God, and Queen of Heaven!” Yet the Protestants denounce 
this worship as ‘‘ the grossest idolatry that perhaps was ever com- 
mitted in the world; such as no Christian can think of without 
horror, nor any partake of without the hazard of his salvation. (A bp. 
Wakes’ Ch. Catechism.) The worship of Saints in the Catholic 
Church is regarded by all Protestants ‘‘as idolatrous, destroying 
the intent of religion, and silently bringing back to Christianity 
the heathen multitude of deities.” (Porteus’s Confut.) Precisely 
similar language is retorted on Bishop Porteus and the Trinitarians. 
for worshipping Christ and the Holy Ghost. ‘‘ Their worship is 
idolatrous,—it is a deviation from the Gospels of the most criminal 
kind.” (Serious Address.) v 
_ Orieinat Sin.—Horne maintains the reality of the Fart or 
Man, and the introduction of sin into the world by Adam, and 
says, “‘ that the whole scheme of Redemption by Christ is founded 
upon it, and must stand or fall with it.’ Fellowes and Wright 
call it “‘an impious, absurd, and unscriptural fiction; which 
impugns the perfectibility of the Deity in creating an imperfect 
work ;” and after declaring it to be very good, that this very good 
work began at once to sin against its Maker! 

An ATONEMENT for the sin of Adam by the blood of Christ, is: 
so clear (says Bishop Magee) and so intimately blended with the 
general tenor of divinity, that they who object to it must go one 
step further, and discard at once the whole evidence of Scripture. 
Its opponents, however, say that “it is an impious and anti- 
Christian doctrine, highly injurious to the glory of the divine- 
attributes, and absolutely irreconcileable to the most obvious 
dictates of that reason which God himself has given us; that not a 
word is advanced on the subject from the beginning to the end of 
the New Testament; and that, if it could be proved to be con- 
tained in the Gospels, it would prove that Revelation is a cheat, and 
Christianity a forgery” (Belsham’s Christ. Reform.) 
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TRANSUBSTANTIATION.—The Mass of the Catholics is founded 
‘on this doctrine, “ which,” says Daniel O’Connell, “as there is no 
sweeter tenet of Christianity, so there is none founded on more 
clear, convincing, and indeed demonstrative arguments.” Now, by 
the word of the priest, the bread and wine are said to be instanta- 
neously changed into the real and substantial body and blood of 
Christ, and then become an object of. worship; and, when offered 
up by the priest, they are a propitiatory sacrifice for the living and 
the dead. ‘These are all,” according to the Articles, ‘ blas- 
phemous fables, and dangerous deceits;” and “downright idolatry” 
according to all Protestants: while the Quaker obstinately con- 
tends, “that neither Mass nor the Lord’s Supper were ever insti- 
tuted by Christ or his apostles” (Theology Displayed). 

“ Should I,” says Dr. Trapp, “find in the Bible such a proposi- 
tion as this,—that a piece of bread is really and truly a human 
body, or that the same body can be in ten thousand places at once, 
I could not believe it,—God could not affirm this... Nay, should I 
see a man raise the dead and declare the above proposition to be 
true, I could not believe him, because I know the thing to be 
impossible in reason and nature.” In vain does the Catholic 
remind the Protestant that he is rejecting the testimony and 
authority of millions in favor of this doctrine; that he must 
believe, if he be a Christian, that God was carried in procession 
by the Jews in a box; that the Bible miracles are contrary to 
reason, nature, and the. senses; and that he believes in such anti- 
rational doctrines as the Conception, Incarnation, &c. From 
these enormous discrepancies among Christians, all founded on 
the Bible, Scripture authority is abundantly produced by their 
votaries. 

Barris is renounced by the Quakers and some other Sects; 
who thus deprive themselves of that absolving and regenerating 
power which the Church of England attributes to the Sacraments. 
To the Exrreme Unetron of the Catholics great importance is 
attached, as also to the worship of Imacus ; but these are rejected 
by all Protestants ‘‘as idolatrous and unscriptural.” ‘The entire 
abandonment of Pustic Worse was ably vindicated by the 
late learned and conscientious Gilbert Wakefield, on Scriptural 
principles. This recalls to the mind the prophecy of the cele- 
brated Sir Thomas More, “ that the time would come, when men 
will account no more of Prayer than they do of their old shoes.” 

Thus, with respect to the object as well as the mode of worship 
of God, Christians labor under total uncertainty. What appears. 
40 some essential to acceptable worship, is rejected by others as. 
pregnant with destructive superstition and hostile to all genuine 
_ devotion. 

The various opinions “ on the nature of the person of Jesus,” 
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are few in comparison with those which relate to the “ means and 
measures of God’s favor.” These (says the Rev. J. Evans), have 
been the source of endless contentions and controversies; and 
which, however contradictory, may all be supported by Scripture 
texts of the most plausible aspect. That this is the case is evident 
from the innumerable sects and parties into which Christianity is 
divided—each laying claim to exclusive sanction and authority 
from the Bible—each declaring his own views right, and all who 
differ from him wrong. 

The Trinitarian denounces the Unitarian, and the Unitarian 
the Trinitarian; and both unite in condemning the Roman 
Catholic. 

The Arminians denounce the Calvinist’s views, ‘as a system 
consisting of human creatures without liberty, doctrine without 
sense, faith without reason, and a God without mercy.” (Archd. 
Jortin.) 

The Calvinists on the other hand, represent Arminianism as 
‘‘delusive, dangerous, and ruinous to immortal souls.” (Close’s 
Sermons), and the Unitarians declare them both “to be a mis- 
chievous compound of impiety and idolatory ” (Disc. on Priestly). 

Again, Archbishop Magee denounces the Unitarian system as 
“embracing the most daring impieties that ever disgraced the 
name of Christianity ;” and declares, that “if Unitarianism be 
well-founded, Christianity must be an imposition.” 

All sects join in denouncing the Methodists, “‘ as misled fanatics, 
alienated from all knowledge of the true God” (Divine Truth). 

The Church of England denounces the whole body of dissenters 
“as accursed, devoted to the devil, and separated from Christ,” 
(Canon v., vii.), and the Bishop of London (Letters on Dissent) 
denounced the dissenters “‘to be actuated by the devil, with the 
curse of God resting heavily on them all.” 

The dissenters are not slow in retaliating on the Church of 
England, declaring it to be ‘“‘ an obstacle to the progress of truth 
and holiness in the land, that it destroys more souls than it saves, 
and that its end is most devoutly to be wished for by every lover 
of God and man!” (Christian Observer.) 

The Roman Catholics declare their Church to be “ the only true 
one,” and all the other sects join in denouncing her to be “the 
scarlet whore of Babylon,” and a combination of idolatry, blas- 
phemy, and devilism (Cun’s. “ Apostacy”). Whilst the Roman 
Catholics retort on the whole body of Protestants of every sect 
and description, consign them to eternal damnation as heretics and 
scismatics, and their clergy desecrated “tas thieves and ministers 
of the devil” (Rheims “ Test.”) 

It would be endless to enumerate the names and tenets of the 
various sects which constitute that “chaos of confusion” denomi- 
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nated “ the Christian Church,” all derived from this one book, the 
Bible, which is declared to be an emanation from the Almighty, 
and a revelation of his will to man. 

From the rapid advancement of civilisation and the increase in 
the wealth and luxuries of life, the clergy of modern times have 
found it necessary to make further changes and modifications in 
the religion of Jesus, so as to accommodate it to their own views. 
and the peculiarities of the times. The name of Jesus Christ is 
still assumed as the foundation of their religion, but little attention 
is paid either to his precepts or example. The legend of modern 
Christianity might with great truth and justice be written Star 
Nominis Umsra, for, in reality, only the shadow of the name of 
Jesus’ religion now remains. . 

After reading the above, can the reader hesitate to acknowledge 
that a religion so divided against itself cannot be a true religion, 
or be of divine origin? or imagine how, amidst such an infinite 

mass of obscure texts, contradictory opinious, and glaring discre- 
pancies, all seriously derived from the pages of this book, a correct 
and useful system of religion can be formed ? 

Truth belongs to all times and all men. That the truth is not 
evident in Scripture is proved by the innumerable sects into which 
Christianity has split; for when truth is clear and evident, it is 
impossible to divide people into parties or factions. What would 
be the true religion if Christianity did not exist? That in which 
there would be no sects—that in which all minds must necessarily 
agree. Sectarianism and error are but synonymous terms, for “the 
word of God” can convey but one meaning. We would only ask, 
How many meanings have the Scriptures, the assumed word of 
God, conveyed? Count the different sects ! 

People in all ages, from the inborn delight which man derives 
from the wonderful and mysterious, have, at all times and in all 
places, been readily persuaded to lend their belief to the super- 
natural and the invisible. Hence one great cause of the enormous 
superstructure in the Christian religion, of prophecies and miracles, 
of dreams and visions, of angels and devils, and other supernatural 
and invisible agents, which have been worked up into the few 
simple precepts of the mild and retiring Jesus. 

But what will most of all astonish posterity is that in this 
enlightened age, and in England, too, an ignorant old woman 
(Johanna Southcott) should have collected 50,000 believers in her 
new doctrine of Christian salvation; of having had intercourse 
with invisible and superior powers, and of being impregnated 
miraculously, as a virgin, with a second Shiloh—an incarnation 
and type of Jesus. Who then, after this outrage on common 
sense, can be surprised at the credulity of people 2,000 years ago. 

* But we all,” says the author of Popular Delusions, “ pay an. 
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involuntary homage to antiquity, ‘a blind homage,’ as Bacon calls 
it,” which tends greatly to the obstruction of truth. To the great 
majority of mortal eyes, time sanctifies everything it does not 
destroy. ‘To call a prejudice ‘time-hallowed’ is to open a way 
for it into hearts where it never before penetrated. ‘Thus it is 
with human belief: and thus it is we bring shame upon our 


intellects, in lending our belief to the marvellously false, and with- _ 


holding our credit from the philosophically true.” 


When the sailor, on being questioned by his mother as to the — 


wonders he had seen abroad, declared ‘that he had seen fish flying 
in the air,’ and confirmed it by the most serious attestations, the 
old lady turned a deaf ear to him. But when he added that in 
the Red Sea they had fished up a large wheel, made of gold, and 
covered with jewels, supposed to be one of the wheels of Pharaoh’s 
chariot, as described in Exodus, she at once gave her willing 
assent to the truth of it, because it was written in Scripture. 

Such old women are, alas! by no means rare in the world. 
Every age and country abound in them. They have been found 
in high places, and have sat down amongst the learned of the 
earth. Instances must be familiar to every reader in which 
the same person was willing, with eager credulity, to swallow the 
most extravagant fictions and. yet refused credence to a philosophic 
fact. The same Greeks who believed readily that their God, 
“ Almighty Jove,” wooed Leda in the form of a swan, denied that 
there were any physical causes for storms of thunder and light- 
ning; and treated as impious those who attempted to explain the 
phenomena of nature on other than religious grounds. 

Who does not remember the outcry against the science of geology 
—it has hardly yet subsided—because it militated avainst the 
early Scripture narratives. Its professors were impiously and 
absurdly accused of designing to hurl the Creator from his throne ; 
they were charged with sapping the foundation of religion, and of 
propping up Atheism by the aid of science. 

Misdirected zeal in matters of religion induce many to decry a 
newly-discovered truth, either because the Bible contains no allusion 
to it, or because it appears to militate against some preconceived 
religious doctrine. ‘The old woman could not believe in flying 
fish, because her Bible did not tell her so, but readily believed that 
her son had fished up in the Red Sea the chariot-wheel of 
Pharaoh, because her Bible had taught her that Pharaoh and all 
his host were drowned there. And our over-righteous old women 
obstinately refuse their assent to the important and scientific dis- 
coveries of the present day, because they happen to jar against 
some fondly-cherished and time-hallowed delusion of their fore- 
fathers. 

Upon similar principles, Christians believed that the Devil 
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appeared visibly among men, and tempted them from their 
allegiance to heaven—that any man could command his presence 
by writing his name backwards in his own blood—and that such 
virtue resided in the relics of departed saints, that the most 
wonderful miracles were wrought simply by the touch. Yet the 
same people would not believe Galileo when he proved that the 
earth turned round the sun, because the contrary was declared in 
Scripture. And Kepler, too, when he asserted the same fact, 
could gain no credence; but when he prophesied future events, 
told fortunes by the stars, and cast nativities, the whole town 
flocked around him. } 

When Harvey first promulgated his discovery of the circulation 
of the blood. every tongue was let loose against him. Yet the 
same people firmly believed in witches riding on broomsticks, that 
a dead man’s hand would: cure a burn, and the royal touch, the 
scrofula. 

Who has not heard of the insane outrage against common sense 
and humanity perpetrated by the orthodox clergy, when that 
invaluable blessing, chloroform, was first introduced to the world, 
for the alleviation of pain in surgical operations and in parturition, 
Tt was denounced from the pulpit as an invention of Satan, and a 
thwarting of the decrees of the Almighty, who had expressly 
declared in Genesis to our first parents, that in pain and sorrow 
they should bring forth children, and which curse was to be per- 
petuated on all their posterty. 

Who has uot heard of the philosophic Brahmin, who believed 
it a deadly sin to eat anything that possessed life; and on be- 
holding, through a microscope, & drop of the Ganges water, that 
he used daily with his food, swarming with insects, suddenly seized 
the instrument and dashed it to pieces. When called on for an 
explanation of this strange conduct, he said, ‘‘as my knowledge 
increased so did my pleasure, until I beheld this last wonder of 
the microscope. Now my mind is tormented with doubts and 
fears, in the midst of millions all happy in their ignorance. But 
thank God I have destroyed the instrument, and the secret shall 
perish with me. Oh that I had remained in that happy state of 
ignorance you found me.” 

Alas, alas, there are too many in the world, not in India alone, 
but, in England, not among Hindus, but among Christians, too 
anxious to remain in their happy state of ignorance, and to exclaim 
with the poet, 

“Tf ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise.” 


THE END: 
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Howard Prize Essay for 1875, the subject heing “The State of the- 
Dwellings of the Poor in the Rural Districts of England, with 
special regard to the improvements that have taken place since 
the middle of the eighteenth century and their influeace on the 
health and morals of their inmates.” Crown 8yo, 136 pp., 6d. 
P. 33d. 

A History of the Creation and the Patriarchs; or, Penta- 
teuchism Analytically’ Treated (Genesis). 288 pp., 
crown 8vo. Is. P. 33d. 


The New Nation. By Joun Morris. In 5 vols., published at 
two guineas in 1880. This learned work is by a Deist, who brings 
a vast mass of philological evidence to bear on the dissection of 
Biblical myths. Cloth, demy 8vo, containing an aggregate of 
2,362 pp. 5s. Very cheap. 

Rousseau, as described by himself and others. With 
remarks and explanations, by THos. Crappock. Contains an 
outline of Rousseau’s life and an account of his friends and his 
works, and gives the opinions of Diderot, Voltaire, Marmontel,. 
Grimm, Barante, Morley, ete., upon the philosopher; with chrono- 
logical index of the principal events in Rousseau’s life. 251 pp- 
Is. 6d. P. 6a. 

Cousin’s Philosophy of Kant. With a Sketch of Kant’s Life 
and Writings. By A.G.Henperson. Pp.194. Neatly bound.. 
2s.6d, P. 5d, Published at 6s. 


The True History of Joshua Davidson, Christian and Com- 
munist.—By Mrs. Lynn Lynton. Sixth Edition. Handsomely 
bound, thick paper, pp. 279. Price 1s. 6d. P. 4d. 


Rossel’s Posthumous Papers. Pp.294. Is. P. 4d. 


Half Hours with the Freethinkers—Lives of Lord Boling-. 
broke, Lord Shaftesbury, Shelley, Anthony Collins, Charles South- 
well, Descartes, Heinrich Heine, Thomas Paine. 3d. P, dd. 


Republican Superstitions. By Moncurs D. Conway. ls. 6d. 
sgmmty (Published at 7s. 6d.) P. 8d. 


The Survival, with an Apology for Scepticism. 471 pp. 1s. P.7d 


Australian Views of England. By Henry Parkes. Pp. 112. 
Is. P. 34d. 
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Isis and Osiris, or the Origin of Christianity. By Joun 
Sruart Guennin, M.A. (New edition) 3s. 6d. P. 83d. Pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans at 15s. 432 pages. 


Parallel Lives of Ancient and Modern Heroes. By CuaRLEs 
Duxe Yonge. 270 pp. Published at 4s. 6d. 1s. 6d. P. 33d. — 


Travels in the Philippines. By F. Jacor. With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps. 370 pp. Handsomely bound. (Pub- 
lished at 16s.) 3s. P. 8d. 


The Papal Conclaves, as they were and as they are. By 
T. Apotenus Trotiopr. 434 pp. Handsomely bound. (Pub- 
lished at 16s.) 3s. P. 83d. 


National Christianity ; or, Cesarism and Clericalism. By 
the Rey. J. B. Hparp. 2s. (Published by Messrs. Longmans 
at 10s. 6d.) P. 7d. 


Alfieri: his Life, Adventures, and Works. By CO. MrrcseLt CHARLES. 
6d. P. 14d. 


Richard Cobden and the Free Traders. Gilt, crown 8vo, 
pp. 298, with portrait, 1s. 6d. P. 4d. 


Howell’s Capital and Labour.—Including Chapters on the his- 
tory of Guilds, Trades’ Unions, Apprentices, Technical Education, 
Intimidation and Picketing, Restraints on Trade; Strikes—their 
Objects, Aims, and Results; Trade Councils, Arbitration, Co- 
operation, Friendly Societies, the Labor Laws, &. By Gnuoreu 
Howexy. 4s. P. 5d. , : 

The Trades Unions of England. By M. te Comte pe Parts. 
Translated by Nassau J. Santor. Edited by Tuomas Hucuus,. 
MPs 92s. 0B) 3d: 

This book, together with Capital and Labour, by GrorcE 
Howe 1, present views of Trade Unionism from entirely different 
standpoints. (Published at 7s.6d.each.) The two supplied, post- 
free, for 6s. 

Plutarch’s Lives. Langhorne’s Translation, Text and Notes com- 

plete and’ revised (Grecian section). 2s. P. 6d. 


A Visit to the Seat of War in the North (the Crimean War). 
By Lascetres WRAXALL. Pp. 106. 6d. P. 13d. 


Sketches of the Hungarian Emigration into Turkey. By 
A. Honvep. 6d. P. 1$d. 


Pictures from the East. By Joun Carrer. Describing especially 
Ceylon. Pp. 162. 6d. P. 2d. 
Montenegro and the Slavonians of Turkey. By Count 
Vatprran Krasinski. This very interesting book ought, at the 
i" ., present time, to be most eagerly read. Pp. 152. 8d. P.2d. 


Florian and Crescenz: a Village Tale from the Black Forest. By 
BertHotp AUERBACH. Translated by Mera Taytor. 6d. P.1}d. 


Oriental Zigzag: Wanderings in Syria, Moab, Abyssinia, and 
Egypt. By Cuartes Hamiton. Handsomely illustrated. 304 pp.. 
2s. 6d. P. 6d, 
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Man with the Iron Mask. By Marrus Torin. Translated and 
edited by Henry Viznreviy, with fac-simile. Crown 8vo (Pub- 
lished at 9s.), 28. 6d, P. 5d. 


Bryant (William Cullen), Orations and Addresses. Portrait, 
thick crown 8vo, (Published at 7s. 6d.) 2s. 6d. P. 6d. 


‘The Age and the Gospel: Essays on Christianity, its Friends and 
Opponents. By the Rey. B. Frankuanp, B.A. A controversial 
book on the Christian side. 303 pp., 2s. P. 5d. 


Life and Conversations of Dr. Samuel Johnson. By 
ALEXANDER Maryn. Preface by Georczk Henry Lewns. 441 pp. 
Published at 10s. 6d. 2s.6d. P. 5d. 


Wanderings in the Interior of New Guinea.—By Carrain 
J. A. Lawson. With Frontispiece and Map. Pp. 282. Hand- 
somely bound. Published at 10s.6d. 2s. 6d. P. 5d. 


Longinus on the Sublime. A new translation, chiefly according 
to the improved edition of Weiske. By a Master of Arts of the 
University of Oxford. Pp.92. 1s. P. 144d. 


English Life of Jesus. By Tuomas Scorr. 2s. 6d. P. 5d. 


‘The Book of Genesis Analytically Treated. With account 
of Scripture Legends and the various Commentaries. Urown 8vo, 
pp. 288, ls. P. 4d. 


Catéchisme du Libre Penseur. Par Epcar Monrem. (Pub- 
lished at 3s. 6d.) Reduced to 1s. P.3d. This has been specially 
attacked recently in the ‘‘Contemporary Review” and various 
English Conservative journals, 


Unorthodox London; or, Phases of Religious Life in the 
Metropolis. By the Rey. D. Mauricz Davies. Two volumes 
bound in one. Contains: South Place Chapel, Finsbury—Mon- 
cure D. Conway on Mazzini—Colonel Wantwortu HigGINson on 
Buddha—Unitarianism, a Sunday Lecture, by Professor Huxitry 
—Tabernacle Ranters—The Walworth Jumpers—Bible Christians 
—Plymouth Brethren—A Quakers’ Meeting—Dr. Cummme— 
Seventh Day Baptists — Christadelphians — Moravians — Father 
Ienatius at Home, &e. 465 pp. 2s, 6d. P. 64d.. (Published 
originally in Two Volumes at 28s.) 


‘Orthodox London. By the same Author. Two volumes bound 
in one, Contains: The Rev. H. R. Hawers—Father Sranton— 
Mr. Forrest—Rey. T. TrienmoutH SHore—Mr. LiurpwrELtiyn 
Davirs—Mr, MacurreE—Dean Stantey—Canon Lippon—Canon 
MiLLER—Mr. Stoprorp BrookE—Midnight Mass—Archbishop of 
York—Bishop of London—Bishop of Manchester—Bishop of 
Lincoln, &c., &c, 458 pages. 2s. 6d. P. 64d. Published originally 
in Two Volumes at 28s. 


Chapters on Man, with the Outlines of a Science of 
Comparative Psychology. By C. Srantranp Waxe. Pp, 
343. 2s. 6d. P. 43d. Published at 7s, 6d. 


‘Origines Biblice; or, Researches in Primeval History. 
By C. T. Bexe. 2s. P. 5d. 
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The Public Lives of W. E. Gladstone and of Earl 
Beaconsfield.—Large type, stiff covers, 182 pp. (Published 
at 1s.), 3d. Post free, 5d. : 


The Life and Labours of Albany Fonblanque. Neatly bound, 
cloth, 546 pp., quite new and uncut. Published at 16s. 4s. P. 93d... 


Foundation of Christianity : a Critical Analysis of the Penta- 
teuch and the Theology of the Old Testament. By Grorcx B. 
Jackson, A.B. “A searching and uncompromising inquiry into 
the origin and credibility of the religion of the patriarchs,” ~ Pub- 
lished at 2s., paper in perfect condition, 6d. P. 2d. 


The Agricultural Laborer. By T. E. Kezserz, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple. Cloth, 239 pp., 1s. P. 4d. 


The History of Clerkenwell. By the late W.J. Pryxs, with 
additions and Notes by the Editor, Edward J. Wood, complete in 
one.vol., fully gilt, 800 pp. (published at 15s.), 7s. 6d. 


Clarke’s Critical Review. Pub. at 5s. 6d. 446 pp.,2s.6d, P. 3d. 


Principles of Reform in the Suffrage. By Suapworra D. 
Hopeson. Containing the functions of government, the determi- 
nation of the governing cla'sses, and the problem of Reform. Cloth, 
new and uncut, 1s. P. 3d. 


Harmony of Laws; or, Analysis of the Principles Common to 
the Laws of Civilised Nations. By G. Unpy. 6d. P.1d, Pub- 
lished at 2s. 6d. 


Different Significations of the Word Religion. By A. J. 
Exits, B.A. Published at 38d. The Principles of Indi- 
vidual Liberty: how far applicable to the relation of the sexes. 
By W. C. Covurtanp. Followed by report of Debate in the 
London Dialectical Society, in which Mrs, Besant, Miss Vickery, 
Dr. C. R. Drysdale, Mr. Moncure D. Conway, and Mr. Bradlaugh 
took part. Published at 6d. The Dyer’s Hand; preceded 
by “The Way to God,” by A. J. Eris. Published at 2d. The 
three pamphlets sent together, post free, for 6d. 


Jeux d’Esprit, written and spoken by French and English wits and 
humorists. Collected and edited by Henry 8. Lutcu. Published 
at 6s.; 2s. 6d. P. 4d, 


Gastronomy as a Fine Art; or, the Science of Good Living : 
a translation of the “ Physologie du Gott.” of Brillat-Savarin, By 
R. E, Anperson, M.A. Published at 6s.; 2s, 6d. P, 44d. 


The Philosophy of the Conditioned: with Criticisms on John 
Stuart Mill’s Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy. 
By Professor MansEL. 2s. P. 4d. 


Utilitarianism Explained and Exemplified in Moral and 
Political Government, in answer to John Stuart Mill. 463 pp., 
cloth, 1s. 6d. P. 5d. 


“Thoreau : his Life and Aims: a Study. By H. A. Pacu, 
Author of “Life of ‘Thomas de Quincey,” “Memoirs cf Haw- 
thorne,” &c. Richly gilt (published at 6s.), 28, P. 4d. 
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The Science of Exchanges.—By N. A. Nicuorson. 1s. P. 3d, 
Ought to be read by all interested in the currency question. 


American Poets, Selected and Edited by W. M. Roserrt. Cloth 
crown 8yo., gilt edges, and richly gilt and illustrated covers, 
512 pp.,a very handsome book. 2s. P. 5d. 


Rise and Decay of Islam. ByA.J. Dunn. 368 pp. 2s. P. 6d. 


‘The Voice of the Nation, 1880. Being a Summary of the 
Results of Elections in the United Kingdom, showing the Number 
of Registered Electors, the Number of Votes actually recorded for 
each, the Names of all the Candidates, and Alphabetical Index for 
the New House of Commons. In colored wrapper, 40 pp. (Pub- 
lished at 6d.) Post free 13d. ; 


The Principles of Human Knowledge, Being Berkeley’s 
Celebrated Treatise on the Nature of the Material Substance (and 
its relation to the Absolute), with a brief introduction to the 
doctrine and full explanations of the text; followed by an Appendix 
with remarks on Kant and Hume. By Corttyns Symon, LL.D. 
Is; Prod. 


The Rights of Tenants of Ecclesiastical Lands under 
the Irish Church Act, 1869. ByC.H.Topp. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 40, paper wrapper, Id. P. 3d. 


A Practical Manual of the Law of Sales of Food, Drinks, 
and Medicines, with a reprint of the Act of 1875 against 
Adulteration, with full notes of all the cases decided on the prior 
statutes, and on the legal rights and obligations of Manufac- 
surers, Sellers, and Dealers, with suggestions by a Chemical 
Analyst; Alphabetical Index, List of Adulterations, and Analytical 
Tables and Forms. To which are added the principal clauses 
in the Explosive Substances Act, 1875, and Petroleum Acts, with 
notes of the eases thereon, by a Barrister and Magistrate. Stiff 
paper cover, post 8yvo, pp. 80. (Published at 2s.) 3d. P.1d. 


The Life and Struggles of William Lovett, in his Pursuit 
of Bread, Knowledge, and Freedom: an Autobiography. Demy 
Syo, cloth gilt, 473 pp. (Published at 5s.) 1s. 6d. P. 6d. 


Selections from the English Poets from Spencer to 
Shelley, with short literary notices. By Howarp WILLIAMS, 
M.A. Crown 8yo, 452 pp. 2s. P. 5d. 


Exotics; or, English Words from Latin Poets. By E. N. 
Hoars, M.A., Dean of Waterford. Post 8vo, 334 pp., with 
thoroughly complete index. 1s. 6d. P. 4d. 


The Association of Ideas, and its Influence on the Training of 
the Mind. By the Rey. Jas. McCosu, LL.D., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics, Queen’s College, Belfast. 36 pp., wrapper. 
(Published at 3d.) Id. P. 3d. Six copies post free for 6d. 


Who was St. Titus? The Scripture notices on the subject com- 
pared with received opinions, by A. Kine, A.B. Demy 8vo, 250 pp. 
Is. 6d. P. 43d. 
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‘Ultramontanism v. Civil and Religious Liberty. By the 
celebrated Farner O’Krnre. Demy 8vo, 270 Ppsrlss) Phod: 


‘The Genuine Book. An Inquiry and Delicate Investigation into 
the conduct of Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, before 
Lords Erskine, Spencer, Grenville and Ellenborough, the four 
Special Commissioners of Inquiry appointed by His Majesty in the 
year 1806, with appendices; superintended through the press by 
the Right Hon. Spencer Percival. Boards (old), demy 8yo, 360 pp. 
(Published at 12s.) 3s. P.6d. This book is now very rare. 


‘The People’s Blue Book. Taxation as it is and as it should be. 
Revised, enlarged and brought down to the present time, with a 
supplemental chapter on Ireland, by ©. Tenant. Stiff paper 
wrappers, crown 8vo, 970 pp., 2s. P. 62d. 

Political Rights of the British People: How acquired, 
retained, or forfeited; with a sketch of such rights under ancient 
ani modern Republics, by J. A. Duan. Crown 8vo, 368 pp., cloth 
gilt, Is. 6d., or in boards, Is. P. 44d. 

-Milton’s Poetical Works. Cloth, gilt, 16mo, steel frontispiece, 
420 pp., new. Post free 1s. 


‘Oriental Customs; or, an Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures by 
an Explanatory Application of the Customs and Manners-of the 
Eastern Nations, especially the Jews therein referred to. Collected 
from the most celebrated travellers and=most eminent critics, 
by Samurt Burpen, D.D. Boards, demy 8vo, 500 pp. 2s. 6d. 
Gd, 


‘The Secret History of “The International” Working 
Men's Association. By Oxstow Yorker. This work (pub- 
lished at 2s.) contains many curious facts concerning the principal 
actors in the socialistic and communistic movements in Kurope. 
This book has often been referred to in debates in the House of 
Commons, in the Chamber of Deputies in Paris, and in the German 
Parliament. . Crown 8vo, 166 pp., limp cloth, 6d. P. 2d. 


Montenegro: its People and their History. By W. DENTON, 
M.A., author of “Servia,” “The Christians of Turkey,” ete. With 
map, cloth gilt, crown 8yo, 292 pp., 1s. 6d. P. 4d. 


‘Class Despotism, as exemplified during the four years’ struggle 
for freedom in the United States; and The Evils of Individua: 
Wealth, considered as affecting the well-being and lives of the mass 
of apeople Cloth gilt, 336 np. 4d. P. 2d. 


‘The Year Book of Facts in Seience and Art. By Jamus 
Mason. This very useful book contains a complete record of the 
inventions, improvements, and all matters of interest in connexion 
with Chemistry, Geology, Botany, Zoology, ete., etc., in 1878, and 
a full report of the President’s Speech at the British Asso- 
ciation. New, cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 210 pp., 1s., or in boards 7d. 
P. 33d. 

‘The History of Co-operation in Halifax. By G. J. Hoty- 
OaAKE. 4d. P. 1d. 
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Theology for the People. By E. pe Pentueny O’Ketty. Pub- 
lished by G. J. Holyoake. Cloth gilt, 9a. P. 3d. 


Pamphlets by John Watts.—“ The Christian Doctrine of Man’s 
Depravity refuted,” “ Christian Theory of the Destruction of the 
World Refuted.” The two, post free, 2d. 


Lord Brougham’s Speeches on Social and Political Sub- 
' jects, with historical introductions. Post 8yo, cloth, 460 pp. 
(published at 5s.), 1s. P. 43d. 


Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey in Europe. 
By G. Murr Mackenzie and A. P. Irpey, with a preface by the 
Right Hon. W. E. Guapstone. This splendid work, published in 
1877, is the most complete ever issucd on the subject, contains 
21 full-page illustrations with other views, and an excellent 
colored map. Published in 2 vols. at 28s. Now offered, hand- 
somely bound in | vol., 3s. 6d. 


Curtis’s Theology Displayed: a Review of the Origin and Utility 
of the Christian Religion. Cloth, 9d. P. 13d.—Paper covers, 6d. 
tne, ad. 


’How did England become an Oligarchy? Addressed to 
Parliamentary Reformers, with a Short Treatise on the First 
Principles of Political Government. By J. Duncan, Esq. Limp 
cloth, 3d. P. 1d. F 


The Inherent Evils of all State Governments Demon- 
strated, being a reprint of EpmunpD BurKke’s celebrated essay 
entitled “A Vindication of Natural Society,” with notes; and an 
appendix briefly enunciating the principles through which “Natural 
Society” may be gradually realised. 66 pp., $d. P..ids 7 Pab- 
lished at 1s. 


Essay on the Human Mind. By E. Bususy, B.D. Stiff paper 
covers, 76 pp. 3d. P.1d, (Published at 2s. 6d.) 


Modern Protestantism: a.few words on Essays and Reviews. By 
G. J. Horyoaxe. Published at Gd. Post free 15d. 


Thomas Cooper’s Celebrated Hight Letters to the Young Men 
of the Working Classes. Post free 3d. 


Horatio Prater’s Letters to the American People on Christianity 
and the Sabbath. (Published by G.J. Holyoake, Fleet Street.) 
Cloth, new, 8d. P. 25d. Paper covers 6d. P. 2d. 


Political Poems. By Victor Hugo and Garipatpr. Id. P. 4d. 
The National Inheritance: an Exhaustive Treatise on the Land 


Question, By James WaLKeR. 16 pp., demy 8vo,-stitched, 1d. 
P. $d. 


Address to Socialists on the Rational System of Society, and ( 
the measures required for the successful operation of the Universal 
Community Society. By Ropert Owrn. Free 1}d. 


Lord Byron’s “ Vision of J ulgment.” 24 pp., stitched, in wrapper, 
free 2d. 
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‘“Notre Dame!’ A Freethinker’s address to the Hierarchy of 
the Church of Rome. By R. H. Darton, author of “ Education of 
Girls,” etc. (Published at 1s.) Post free, 14d. 4 


Vol..1 of “Health.” <A Monthly Magazine, edited by G. DrEwry, 
M.D. Containing the whole issues for 1878, iull of interesting 
articles on food, dress, diseases, sanitary matters, &., &c. - (Pub- 
lished at 2s.) Cloth, new, 6d. © P. 4d. 


An Senay on the Functions of the Brain. In paper wrapper, ld. 
. $d. 

‘The complete Works of Shakspere, with a Memoir. By 
ALEXANDER CHALMERS. MHandsomely bound, richly gilt covers, 
708 pp., Diprose’s diamond edition, 1s. 6d. P.5d. Very suitable 
for presentation. ¢ 

Russian and Turk from a Geographical, Ethnological, and His- 
torical point of view. By R. G. Laraam, M.A., M.D. Royal 8vo, 
435 pp., 3s. 6d. P. 8d. 

An Inquiry into the Theories of History, with special refer- 
ence to the principles of the Positive Philosophy. By W. Apa. 
Dealing with the philosophy of Comte with great care and critical 
ability. This work was tavorably noticed by J. 8. Mill. Demy 
8vo, 441 pp., 3s. P. 7d. 

Brief Biographies of German Political Leaders, including 
Bismarck, Arnim, Camphausen, Lasker, Jacoby, Sonneman, Gueist, 

- Virchow, etc., etc., in all nineteen principal men in the country. 
Crown 8vo, 264 pp., 2s. P. 4d. ; : / 

Political Pamphlets by Thomas Paine—“ Decline and Fall of 
the Engiish System of Finance;” “Public Good;” “Letters to 
the Citizens of America;” “ Agrarian Justice opposed to Agrarian 
Law and Agrarian Monopoly, with a plan for creating a National 
‘Fund;” “Dissertations on the First Principles of Government.” 
The five free for 6d. 

Pamphlets by R. D. Owen—“A Lecture on Consistency ;’ 
“Situations—Lawyers, Clergy, Physicians, Men and Women;” 
“Darby and Susan: a Tale of Old England;” “ Wealth and 
Misery ;” “Neurology: an Account of some Experiments in 
Cerebral Physiology ;” “Sermon on Free Enquiry,” etc. 1d. each. 
P. 4d. Or the whole free for 6d. 


‘Letter to the Abbe Raynal, in correction of his Account of the 
Revolution in America. By Tuomas Patne, with correspondence 
between the writer and George Washington. 54 pp., stitched in 
wrapper (published at 6d.), free 3d. 

' Address delivered by Robert Owen on the Opening of the 
Institution for the Formation of Character at New Lanark, on 
January Ist, 1816, being the first public announcement of the 
discovery of the Infant School System. Demy 8vo, 32 pp., stitched 

; in wrapper, free 2d. 

Indian Infanticide: its Origin, Progress and Suppression. Con- 
taining a large amount of information respecting the Social Life of 
the Hindus. 250 pp., 1s. 6d. P. 4d. 
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An Inquiry into the Nature of Responsibility, as deduced 
from Savage Justice, Civil Justice, and Social Justice ; with some 
Remarks upon the Doctrine of. Irresjonsibility as taught by Jesus — 
Christ and Robert Owen; also upon the Responsibility of Man to 
God. By T. Summons Mactntosu, author of ‘The Electrical 
Theory of the Universe.” 124 pp., 6d. P. 13d. 


The Life and Writings of Joseph Priestley. Paper covers, 


Personal Narrative of Travels in Eastern Lands, principally 
Turkish, in 1833, in a Series of Letters, 67 in all. By Professor F. W. 
Newman. The letters are full of most interesting matter concern- 
ing Eastern Social and Politieal Life. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 
120 pages of close print, 6d. P. 14d. 


Household Words.—Conducted by Cuartes Dickens. Strongly 
bound. . Hach volume, 2s.; published at 5s. 6d. : 


Vol. 9 contains the whole of the essays on Turkey and Greece, 
by G. A. Sava, under the title “A Roving Englishman,” written 
at the close of the Crimean War. 


Vol. 14 contains the story of ‘The Wreck of the Golden Mary,” 
also the famous papers by G. A. Sana, “A Journey due North,” 
and ‘A Journey to Russia,’ 


Pamphlets by G. J. Holyoake.—“ Working-class Representa- 
tion and its Conditions and Consequences ;” “Outlaws of Free- 
thought ;” “The Limits of Atheism; or, Why Should Sceptics be 
Outlaws ;” “The Social Means of Promoting Temperance,” with 
remarks on errors in its advocacy; “ A New Defence of the Ballot ;” 
“Life and Last Days of Robert Owen, of New Lanark ;” ‘The 
Suppressed Lecture at Cheltenham;” “Public Lessons of the 
Hangman.” The lot, post free, 8d. 


Credibility of the Gospel Narratives of the Birth and 
Infancy of Christ, with an Introduction on the Acts of the 
Apostles, A critical analysis of the contradictions of the Gospel 
Writers. 91 pp. (published at 1s. 6d. by Thomas Scott), 6d. 
Bevikds 


Biographies of John Wilkes and William Cobbett, with 
steel engravings. By the Rev. J. 8. Watson, M.A. Good index, 
410 pp., 28. 6d. P. 6d. 


Historical Studies and Recreations. By Suosuen CHunDER 
Dutt (J. A, G. Barton), author of “ Bengaliana,” ete. Containing | 
the World’s History retold, in two parts: the Ancient World and 
the Modern World. Also Bengal, an account of the Country from 
the earliest times, the Great Wars of India, the Ruins of the Old 
World, read as Milestones of Civilisation. 2.vols, 8vo, cloth, new, 
Peay Vol. I. pp. 470; vol. Il. pp. 600.’ (Published at 32s.) | 

s. 6d. 


The Eternal Gospel ; or, the Idea of Christian Perfectibility. By 
N. W. Mackay, M.A. (Published at 2s. by Thomas Scott.) In 
two Parts, 200 pp. in all, 6d. P. 2d. \ : 
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Phraseological Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis. 
By TuEoporE Preston, M.A. Illustrating the remarkable 
peculiarities and anomalies of matter, style, and phrase in the 
Book of Genesis, with references to Rashi, Aben Ezra, Gesenius, 

, ete. etc. Crown 8vo, pp. 290, 28. P.4$d. 


' THE GOLDEN LIBRARY SERIES.—Bayard Taylor’s Diver- 


sions of the Echo Club—The Book of Clerical Anecdotes—Byron’s 
Don Juan—Emerson’s Letters and Social Aims—Godwin’s (William) 
Lives of the Necromancers—Holmes’s Professor at the Breakfast 
Table—Hood’s Whims and Oddities, complete, with all the original 
illustrations—Irving’s (Washington) Tales of a Traveller—Irving’s 
(Washington) Tales oi the Alhambra—Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes 
and Occupations of Country Life—Leigh Hunt’s Essays, with 
portrait and introduction by Edmund Ollier—Mallory’s, Sir Thos. 
Mort d@’Arthur, the Stories of King Arthur and of the Knights of 
the Round Table; edited by B. Montgomery Ranking—Paseal’s 
Provincial Letters; a new translation, with historical introduction 
and notes by T. M’Crie, D.D., LL.D.—Pope’s Complete Poetical 
Works—Rochefoucald’s Maxims and Moral Reflections, with notes 
and introductory essay by Sainte-Beuve—St. Pierre’s Paul and 
Virginia, and the Indian Cottage; edited, with Life, by the Rev. 
B. Glarke—Lamb’s Essays of Elia; both series complete in one 
volume. Handsomely bound. Reduced to Is. each. If sent by 
‘Post 3d. each extra. 

Essays— Scientific, Political, and Speculative. (Second 
Series.) By HERBERT SPENCER. (Published at 12s.) Demy 8vo, 
362 pp., 8s. 6d. P.6d. A rare opportunity. 

Matter and Motion. By N. A. Nicnoxson, M.A., Trinity College, 
Oxford. 48 pp., demy 8vo, 3d. P.1d. 


-™he Year Book of Facts for 1880. Containing the principal 


‘discoveries in Geology, Dynamics, Geography, ete., with the Speech 
of the President at the British Association Congress of that year, 
with Index. 210 pp.,7d. P. 33d. 


Practical Remarks’ on State Vaccination, addressed to the 
Smallpox and Vaccination Committee of the Epidemiological 
Society. By Epwarp J. Hucuss, M.D., Medical Officer to the 

Holywell Union. 32 pp., demy 8vo, ld. P. $d. 


The Crimea and Transcaucasia; being the narrative of a 


journey in the Kouban, in Gontia, Georgia, Armenia, Ossety, 
Imeritia, Swannety, and Mingrelia, and in the Tauric Range. By 
Commander J. P. Texrer, R.N. With two fine Maps and nume- 
rous Illustrations ; two vols. in one, splendidly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, royal 8vo, 600 pp. (Published at £1 16s.) A handsome 
presentation book, 5s. 


An Essay on Classification, By Louis Acasstz. 8vo. Fp. vii. 


and 381. Oloth, (Published at 12s.). Reduced to S5i, a6. 


Light, and its Influence on Life and Health. By Dr. 
Fores Winstow. 301 pp. is. P. 4d. 
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Human Longevity ; and the amount of life upon the globe.—By P. 
Friourens, Professor of Comparative Physiology, Paris. Trans- 
lated by Charles Martel. Boards, 1s. P. 24d. 


The Meteoric Theory of. Saturn’s Rings, considered with 
reference to the Solar Motion in Space. With illustrations. Paper 
wrapper, crown 8vo, ld. P. 4d. 


The Human Mind. A System of Mental Philosophy. By J. G. 
Morruy, LL.D. Cloth, crown 8vo, 350 pp., 2s. P. 5d. 


The Modern Practice of Physic, exhibiting the symptoms, 
causes, prognostics, morbid appearances and treatment of’ the 
diseases of all climates. By R. Tuomas, M.D. Eleventh edition, 
revised by A. Frampton, Physician London Hospital. In 2 vols., 
royal 8vo, 564 pp. and 756 pp. This work contains a great 
number of recipes and prescriptions for all kinds of diseases, each 
given in both Latin and English. With a copious index and table 
of contents. 6s. 


The Finding of the Book. An essay on the origin of the Dogma 
of Infallibility. By Joun Roperrson. This is the important 
work which provoked the famous heresy prosecution. Published 
at 2s. - Post free 1s. ( 


The Irish Problem and how to solve it. An historical and 
critical review of the legislation and events that have led to Irish 
difficulties, including suggestions for practical remedies. Cloth, 
demy 8vo, 410 pp. This work is only just issued, and brings the 
History of the Irish Question up to the present time, and contains 
in addition to Compensation for Disturbance Bill, several Acts 
of Parliament, including the Coercion Bill of the present year. . 
Pats dep eee * 

The Rights and Duties of Property. With a plan for paying 
off the National Debt, dealing with the Science of Political 
Economy, the Land Question, etc., ete. Cloth, 260 pp. 6d. P. 3d. 


Satan: His existence disproved, and the notions of Battles in 
Heaven and of Fallen Angels shown to have originated in Astro- 
nomical Phenomena. 1d. P. $d. 


Intervention and Non-Intervention on the Foreign Policy 
of Great Britain, from 1790 to 1865. By A. G. SrapLeton. 
Demy 8vo, 300 pp. 2s. P. 6d. 

Reply to Bishop Watson’s attack on the ‘‘Age of 
Reason.’’ By Tuomas Paine. 1d. P.4d. 


Splendid Steel Portraits of Lord Brougham, John Bright and 
Richard Cobden. 24 by 18. 1s. each; or the three for 2s. 6d, 


The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua in Contrast with the 
Moral Sense of our Age, Published at 6s. 6d. in parts. By the 
late THomas Scorr. In 1 vol. complete. 2s. P. 5d. 


Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. A Religious and 
Philosophical Survey of the Immediate Past. By Ertenne 
OHASTEL, Professor of Hoclesiastical History at. the University of 
Geneva. Translated by J. Buarp. Cloth, crown 8vo, 236 pp. 
Is. P. 33d. 
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The History of Christianity. By E. N. Bouziquz. Translated 
by J. Bzarp. In three vols., nearly 400 pp. in' each, crown 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 


Children’s Ailments: how to distinguish and how to treat 
them. A manual of nursery medicine, addressed to mothers and 
nurses and to all who are interested in caring for the little ones. 
By Wixt1am Boots, L.R.C.P. Hd., etc., etc. This extremely use- 
ful little work, published at 2s., gives the symptoms and modes of 
treatment of nearly 100 ailments, instructions for the general 
management of young children, and 47 prescriptions with a table 
of doses for all diseases. 3d. P. 1d. 


The Anti-Papal Library.—“ How did we come by the Reforma- 
tion?” by J. R. Beard; ‘‘ The Dragonnades of Louis XIV., or the 
barbarous atrocities of Romanism under Pope Innocent XI.,” by 
KE. A. Bouzique; “ Mary Alacoque and the Worship uf the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, presented in their real character,” by Louis Asse- 
line ; “Coalition of the Thermal and Mineral Waters of France 
against the Sacred Waters of Lourdes and La Salette.” These 
pamphlets, written by eminent advanced writers and translated 
by the celebrated Unitarian, J. R. Beard, are full of information 
concerning the frauds and impostures of the Romish Church. 
Published at 4d. and 6d. each. The four post free for 4d. Also 
in the same series—“ Confession in the Church of Rome: what it 
is and what it does.” By the noted writer, M. Morin; translated 
by J. R. Beard. Published at 1s. 80 pp. 3d. P. 1d. 


Rudiments of Geology. By Samurr Suarp, F.S.A., F.G.S. In- 
troductory, Stratigraphical and Palwontological; with exhaustive 
Table of Classification of Geological Formation. Cloth, 6d, P. 2d. 


The Story of the Ashantee Campaign. By W1nwoop Rwapzg, 
the Zimes Correspondent (author of the “Outcast”). With 
colored map, cloth, crown 8vo, gilt, 440 pp., 2s. 6d. P. 6d. 


Ludwig Borne. Recollections of a Revolutionist, by HEInricu 
Heine; Abridged and Translated by T.S. Haan. 28. P, 34d. 


English Fragments, from the German of Hzinricu Herne. Trans- 
Jated by 8. Norris. Cloth, 1s. 6d. P. 23d. 


Health Lectures for the People.—Causes Reducing the Effects 
of Sanitary Reform—Clothing—Good Nursing, and its Necessity 
in the Treatment of Disease—The Loss of Wealth by Loss of 
Health—How a Tenant may Make his Cottage Healthy and Com- 
fortable—Defective Drainage as a Cause of Disease—The House 
Water, its work of purification—Personal and Household Arrange- 
ments in Relation to Health—Health and Recreation in Child- 
hood—Consumption—Sick Nursing among the Poor. The whole 
of these by eminent authorities. The twelve, post free, 1s. 


Science Lectures for the People.—The Functions of the Brain— 
The Birds of the Globe—Inséctivorous, Plants—The Modern 
History of Gunpowder—Kdison and some of his Inyentions—The 
Sun—On Certain of the Phenomena connected with Solution and 
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' Orystallisation—Mental Evolution—The Aborigines of Tasmania— 
Suspected Relations between the Sun and Planets—Palestine in - 
its Physical Aspects—The Kelation of Structure to Function in 
Animal Organisms, The whole of these by the best living 
scientists. The twelve, post free, 1s. 


Our,, Hereditary Legislators.—Six Letters on the House of 
Lords, by “Verax,” reprinted from the “Manchester Weekly 
Times.” 32 pp. Post free, 14d. 


The Irish Land Act: will England demand it?—Illustrated 
by Tales of My Tenants. By an Anglo-Irish Tenant Farmer. 
175 pp. 6d. P. 24d. 


Free Sale of Tenant Right, with fair but strict terms by. ~ 
mutual agreement between Landlord and Tenant.—A | 
practical settlement of the Land Question in Ireland. By J. G. 

| V. Porter, Esq. Paper covers, 84 pp. Post Free, 4d. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


From List B. 


Elementary Chemistry. By Rev. H. Marryn Harr, B.A. Is. 
P. 34d. : 

A Compendium of English History. From the Earliest Times 
to A.D. 1872. With copious quotations on leading events and Con- 
stitutional History, with Appendices. By Hersert R. CLINTON. 
358 pp. Published at 7s. 6d. 2s.6d, P. dd. 


First Book of English Grammar. By Joun Hueu Hawtey. 
Third edition, Cloth, 3d. P. 1d. 


Latin Grammar. By L.Dirny. Pp.179. Neatly bound. (Pub- 
lished at 4s.) 6d. P. 2d. ; 


English Grammar. By L. Drrey and A. Foeeo. Pp. 136. 
(Published at 3s.) 6d. P. 24d. 


The Life of Cicere. By Conyers MippiEeton, D.D. Complete 
in one volume, with copious index and steel frontispiece. Demy 
8v0, 760 pp. 2s.6d. P. 93d. Very cheap. 


Facts and Figures, Important Events in History, Geography, 
Literature, Biography, Hcclesiastical History, etc., etc. Arranged 
in classified chronological order. Post free, 6d. 


Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical, including the 
most recent discoveries and applications of the science to medicine 
and pharmacy, to agriculture, and to manufacture. Illustrated 
by 230 woodcuts, with copious index. Second edition. By Sm 
Roperr Kane, M.D., M.R.LA., President of Queen’s College, Cork. 
Cloth, royal 8vyo, 1069 pp. Price, 3s. 6d. 
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e \ i 
Bale’s Anatomy and Physiology of Man. Students’ edition. 
Profusely illustrated (published at 10s. 6d.), for 3s. 6d. P. 5d. 
=a the same work, School edition (published at 7s. 6d), for 2s. 6ds 
. 43d. 


Parker’s Compendium of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Acoustics, As- 
tronomy, ‘ete. » etc. Post 8vo, profusely illustrated, 400 pp. 

1s.6d. P. 34. 

The Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
By the late Professor J. F. W. JounsTon and C. A. CAMERON, 
Prof. Chemistry, R.C.S., ete., etc. Post 8vo., 500 pp., tenth | 

\ edition. 2s. P. 44d. ' 

Elements of Astronomy, for Academies and High Schools. | By 
Kir1as Loomis, LL.D. Well illustrated, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. P. 4d. 


Crabbe’s Technical Dictionary of all the Terms used in the Arts 
and Sciences. Post 8vo, 600 pp., 2s. P. 5d. : 


The Child’s Ladder of Knowledge. By G. J. Horyoaxn, 
Illustrated (published at 8d.), post free 4d. ; 


The Students’ Chemistry. Being the Seventh Edition of House- 
hold Chemistry, or the Science of Home Life. By AxBurt J. 
Bernays, Ph.D., F.C.S. 347 pp., well illustrated, 1s. 6d. - P. 43d. 
This book is one of the best standard authorities. 


Brief Notes on Chemistry; with Tables on the Metallic and 
Non-Metallic Elements, and Concise Tables for Chemical 
Analysis. By W. Grooms, M.A., etc., Head Master of the Beds. 
Middle Class School. Both these works, extremely useful to 
students, are. bound in limp cloth, demy 8vo. “The two 6d. 
P. 14d. Also by the same author, 


A Concise Treatise on Music, Musical Harmony, and 
Thorough Bass. Illustrated, limp cloth, 30 pp., demy 8vo, 3d. 
Pi 1d: 

One Thousand Geometrical Tests. Comprising exercises in 
Mensuration, Euclid, Practical Geometry, and Trigonometry ; 
specially adapted by a novel arrangement for examination pur- 
poses, but suited also for general use in schools. By Tuomas 5S. 
CayzeEr, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth Hospital, Bristol. 82 pp., 
cloth, demy 8yo, 6d. P. 2d. 


Hallam’s Constitutional History of England. Pp. 970. 

8s. 9d. P. 8d. 
-Hallam’s Europe during the Middle Ages. 720 pp. 2s. 8d. 

P. 6d. 

Volney’s Lectures on History. Post-free, 6d. 

The Philosophy and History of Civilisation. By AtuxanpER 

' Arison. Cloth, Royal 8vo, 478 pp., 2s. P. 7d. 

The Child’s Reading Book. ByG.J.Horyoaxs. Illustrated, 1d. 

History of Civilisation in the Fifth Century. Translated 
from the French of A. Frédéric Ozanam by Asuury C. Giynn. 
B.A. 2 vols. in one, 470 pp., an excellent work, 2s. 6d. P. 63d. 
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The Principles of Language Exemplified in a Practical 
English Grammar., With copious exercises. By J. CRANE. 
264 pp. 6d. P. 3d. 


HALL OF SCIENCE MANUALS. 
I.—Light, Heat, and Sound. By Annie Besant. In three 
parts, 6d. each. . Illustrated. Bound in limp cloth, Is. 6d.; 

eloth, 2s, 





The whole of the late Thomas Scott’s publications still 
in print can be supplied. Catalogues sent on application. 
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NATIONAL REFORMER. 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 


EDITED BY 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH and ANNIE BESANT. 


WEEKLY—PRICE TWOPENCE. . 


Post free to any part of Great Britain, Europe, Egypt, the United 
States, and the whole of British America, 10s. 10d. New Zealand, 
Australia, British African Colonies, South America, West Indies, Ceylon, 
and China, vzd@ United States, 13s. India, Japan, and China, vid 
Brindisi, 15s. 2d. per annum. ' 

With its large and constantly-increasing circulation, THe NATIONAL 
ReFoRMER—which is constantly reviewing works on Theology, Phi- 
losophy, Politics, and Sociology—is an admirable Advertising Medium 
especially for Publishers. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


First Thirty Words ... fia = - £0 1 6 
Every additional Ten, or part of Ten Words 0 O 6 
Quarter Column .. Sc ote 505 200 -~ O12 6 
Half a Column ... mers “OC cae oat op len OO 
Column ac fu6 Bac tes tee ‘io’ moe Leal ee a 
Page ... see eee ree see vee - 3 0 0 


+ Special pee A may be made for repeated insertions, 
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The true source of Christianity, or, A 4 


BS The true source of Christianity ; or, A voice from the Ganges. 
533 By an Indian officer ... London, Freethought publishing oom. 
T7 pany, 1881. : 

x, 187, ;1, p. 184°. 


1. Jesus Christ—Miscellanea. 2. Christianity—Controversial litera: 
ture. tL An Indian officer. 
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